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Labor In Month Review 


The September Review 


Whatever differences there are among 
the industrialized countries, they share 
many of the same trends in the evolu- 
tion of the family. Gary Martin and 
Vladimir Kats have chronicled the 
trends in demographics, living arrange- 
ments, marriage and divorce, fertility, 
and employment that affect family life. 
Many of these trends—declining ferti- 
lity, aging populations, increasing rates 
of out-of-wedlock births, rising age at 
first marriage—were chronicled in these 
pages more than a decade ago and 
continue to have an impact today. “Ac- 
companying these trends,” say Martin 
and Kats, “and not entirely unrelated to 
them, has been a dramatic increase in 
the employment of women, particularly 
women in the prime cnild bearing and 
child rearing years of 25-44.” The 
similarity of these trends across 
international borders seems to reflect 
the countries’ similar stage of economic 
development and belie their cultural and 
other differences. 

Paul E. Gabriel uses National 
Longitudinal Survey data to look at 
occupational mobility patterns in the 
cohort of full-time workers aged 25 to 
32 in 1990. As these workers ap- 
proached the middle years of their 
careers, their occupational classes 
became increasingly stable. In parti- 
cular, there was a decline in the 
downward mobility of persons in high- 
wage occupations, but there was also a 
leveling-off in the upward mobility rate 
of persons in low-wage occupations. 

Steven E. Haugen reports on the 2.2 
million workers with wages at or below 
the minimum wage, a group that makes up 
about 3 percent of all hourly-paid workers. 
Marie-Claire Guillard brings a local 
perspective to the issue in her report on 
pay at the regional and State levels. 
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Summer jobs more scarce, 
summer school more 
common 


The number of employed youth 16 to 24 
years old increased by 2.1 million from 
April to July 2003, the traditional 
summertime peak for youth employ- 
ment. This year’s summertime expansion 
in youth employment was somewhat 
smaller than last year’s 2.4 million 
increase. Unemployment among youth 
increased by 628,000 between April and 
July 2003; this was the largest summer- 
season increase since 1998. In July, 
there were 3.2 million youth unemployed 
and the youth unemployment rate was 
13.3 percent. (Because this analysis 
focuses on the actual seasonal changes 
in youth employment and unemploy- 
ment that occur every spring and 
summer, the data are not seasonally 
adjusted.) 

The labor force participation rate for 
youth—the proportion of the popula- 
tion age 16 to 24 working or looking for 
work—was 67.3 percent in July, down 
from 69.5 percent a year earlier. The 
over-the-year decrease in the youth 
labor force participation rate may 
reflect, at least in part, the continuing 
weakness in the labor market in 2003. 
However, the participation rate for 
youth in July has been on the decline 
for a number of years, perhaps in re- 
sponse to increases in school enroll- 
ment during the summer. 

In July 2003, 25.5 percent of 16- to 
24-year-olds were enrolled in school, up 
from 16.3 percent in July 1994, and 
participation rates for students are 
typically lower than for non-students. 
Only about half of the youth enrolled in 
school in July 2003 were in the labor 
force, compared with almost three- 
fourths of youths not in school. For 


2003 


more information, see “Employment and 


Unemployment among Youth—Summer | 


2003,” news release USDL 03-412. 


Where’s the high-tech? 


San Jose, California, had the highest 


oncentration of high-tech workers in the 


United States in 2001 among metro- | 


politan areas, with just over 10 percent of 


workers employed in high-tech occu- | 


pations. Boulder-Longmont, Colorado, 
had the next highest share, at just below 
10 percent, followed by Melbourne- 
Titusville-Palm Bay, Florida, which had 
a high-tech employment share of about 
7 percent. 


Average annual wages in 2001 for | 
high-tech occupations in the 10 metro- 


politan areas with the highest con- 
centrations of high-tech workers ranged 
from $48,120 in Melbourne-Titusville- 
Palm Bay, Florida, to $79,800 in San Jose, 
California. In all of these areas, the high- 
tech occupations had wages at least 50 
percent higher than the average for non- 
high-tech occupations. 

The term “High-tech workers” is 
defined for this analysis as workers in 36 


| 


occupations utilizing new technologies to | 


the greatest extent. This list of high-tech 
occupations includes computer-related 
occupations, engineers, scientists, tech- 
nicians, technologists, and multimedia 
artists and animators. See Occu- 
pational Employment and Wages, 
2001, BLS Bulletin 2559, for more 
information. O 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent to 
the Editor-in-Chief at the addresses on 
the inside front cover, or faxed to: (202) 
691-5899. News releases discussed in 
this issue are available at: 

www.bls.gov/blsmewsrels.htm 
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Families and work in transition 
in 12 countries, 1980-2001 


Nontraditional living arrangements and the employment 
of women, including mothers of young children, 
continued to increase in developed nations 


rofound changes in family structure 
P and employment patterns took place in 
12 developed countries during the last 
two decades of the 20th century, continuing earlier 
trends. The traditional nuclear family unit, a married 
couple with children, declined steadily as a 
proportion of all households. Married-couple 
households without children maintained a 
generally stable share. By contrast, the proportion 
of single-parent and one-person households rose 
in all of the countries studied. The United States 
had the highest proportion of single-parent 
households throughout the period, but some 
countries had larger increases. The one-person 
household became the dominant living arrange- 
ment in Denmark and Sweden. 

Accompanying and interacting with these 
trends in household composition were continued 
demographic shifts and changes in the work-family 
relationship. Fertility rates, already low by historic 
and world standards in 1980, fell further in most 
of the countries studied, but rose and then 
leveled off in the United States. U.S. marriage 
and divorce rates remained the highest in the 
developed world, but other countries were 
narrowing the difference. The proportion of 
children born outside of marriage rose in all of 
the countries examined, with the two Scan- 
dinavian countries maintaining the highest 
percentages throughout the period. The United 
States was among a group of countries joining 
Sweden with a lower average age of women at 
first birth than at first marriage. 

Women of childbearing and child-rearing ages 
entered the labor force in greater numbers, and the 
proportion of working mothers with very young 


children rose rapidly in the last decade, except in 
Sweden, where the proportion declined, but 
remained the highest among the countries 
studied. U.S. single mothers had much higher 
rates of employment than most of their European 
counterparts. 

In acomparison (limited to eight countries) of 
the working patterns of couple families with very 
young children, the United States was the only 
country in which the predominant pattern was 
for both parents to work full time. In the mid- 
1980s, the traditional pattern of the husband 
working full time and the wife not working outside 
the home was clearly dominant in the United 
States, as well as in the other seven countries. 
Although declining since then, this traditional 
pattern remained the most frequent arrangement 
in France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and Spain from 
the middle of the eighties to 1999; in the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, the most 
common pattern was the husband working full 
time while the wife worked part time. Part-time 
employment, an option sometimes chosen by 
working mothers, was most prevalent among 
women in Northern Europe and Japan and least 
prevalent in the United States, Ireland, and 
Southern Europe. 

The new study of family structures, household 
living arrangements, and the work-family 
relationship presented in this article updates and 
expands upon a 1990 article published in the 
Review.' That article studied the period from 1960 
to the late 1980s; this one overlaps it, covering 
the period from about 1980 to the beginning of 
the 21st century. In what follows, a more extended 
treatment is given to the work-family relationship, 
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with a particular focus on the role of women. Data are 
presented for 12 countries: the United States, Canada, Japan, 
and 9 Western European nations. (See table 1.) The current, 
study includes two countries—Ireland and Spain—that did 
not appear in the earlier study. In addition, Germany after 
unification has replaced West Germany in the analysis, and 
data for the 1980s are omitted for Germany. Finally, because 
of data limitations, not all countries are included in every 
table. 

The article begins with historical background information, 
setting the stage for a more current description of major 
demographic and sociological changes directly influencing 
family composition: fertility rates, age composition of the 
population, marriage and divorce rates, and births out of 
wedlock. Trends in household composition are discussed, 
followed by a consideration of family employment patterns, 
mainly through an analysis of employment-to-population 
ratios, first for women and then, more specifically, for mothers. 

The data in this study were compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from various national and international 
sources. In particular, the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development was the source for most of 
the statistics on work and the family. Because concepts and 
definitions differ across countries, an appendix dealing with 
these issues is included at the end of the article. 


Table 1. Total fertility rate,' 12 countries, selected years, 
1980-2001 

Percent 

Count 2 | change, 

4 ibe 2001" | 1980-2001 
United States 2.08 2.05 11.4 
Canadensis 1.79 1.60 -8.0 
JAPAN eee tssere- 1.62 1.36 22.3 
Denmark 1.67 1.74 12.3 
FIANCE gccccassorrected 1.78 1.90 -2.6 
Germany* 1.33 1.29 - 
IFQIBIIG 5 ondivens seach 2.11 1.98 -38.7 
Walia ere 1.33 1.24 -24.4 
Netherlands 1.62 1.69 5.6 
Spal sascecsedeos 1.36 1.25 —43.2 
SWEEN ....cscseeereees 2.13 1.57 -6.5 
United Kingdom ..| 1.83 -14.2 


1.63 
5 tow 

' The total fertility rate for a given year is the mean number of children 
that would be born alive to a woman during her lifetime if she were to pass 
through her childbearing years conforming to the fertility rates, by age, of 
that year. 

? Data for all European countries, except Denmark and Sweden, are 
either provisional or estimated by Eurostat. For all other countries, data 
are final. 

° Data are for 1991 instead of 1990. 

Note: Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: For European countries, European Social Statistics: Demog- 
raphy 2002 (Luxemburg City, Statistical Office of the European Communi- 
ties, 2002), table E-4; and Demographic Statistics 1997 (Luxemburg City, 
Statistical Office of the European Communities, 1997), table E-6. For all 
others, Age Specific Fertility Rates and Selected Derived Measures (U.S. 
Census Bureau, International Database), table 028; on the Internet at 
http://www.census.gov/ipc/wwwiidbprint.html. 
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Background 


During the decade of the 1950s, the traditional nuclear family 
was predominant. Young persons married early and had rather 
large families relatively quickly, divorce was rare, and co- 
habitation and unmarried childbearing even rarer. Single 


parenthood was relatively unknown, and most often it was the 
result of the death of one of the parents. This portrait was 


generally accurate for all countries studied save Denmark and 
Sweden, where most of the pattern still held, except that births 
out of wedlock had already begun to climb in the 1950s (although 
they were still at fairly low levels by 1960). Young women of the 
1950s often worked before they married, and some continued 
working after marriage until their first child was born, but almost 
all mothers of infants withdrew from the labor force for an 
extended period of time, and many did not return. The male- 
breadwinner, female-homemaker family symbolized that 
midcentury decade in all developed countries.” 

The 1990 article revealed that the period of the 1960s to 
the late 1980s produced far-reaching changes in demographic 
patterns, family structures, and the employment of women, 
compared with the 1950s portrait. It is useful to summarize 
the key findings of that article as a starting point for the 
current one. The earlier article chronicled the following key 
trends and comparative relationships among 10 countries: 


e Fertility rates fell in all of the countries studied, moving 
from fairly high rates in the early 1960s to all-time lows by 
the late 1980s, when all countries had rates below the 


natural level of population replacement (2.1 children per 
woman). 


e A trend toward lower marriage rates began in Scandinavia 
and reached the United States and most of the other 
countries studied by 1970; in addition, a rising trend 
appeared in the age at first marriage, but Americans still 
married earlier than their European counterparts. 


e The divorce laws were liberalized sooner in the United 


States than in Europe, and the U.S. divorce rate was much 
higher than Europe’s in all years of the period. Still, divorce 
rates accelerated in the 1970s in almost all of the countries 
examined, with particularly large increases in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 


e Rates of births to unmarried women surged in all of the 


countries studied except Japan. By 1980, the rates were | 


already more than | out of every 3 live births in the two 
Scandinavian countries, but were still substantially lower 
in the other countries. 


¢ Countries were generally following the same direction in 
terms of changes in household composition, but the pace 
of change varied widely. The number of households 


| 


ee 


composed of married couples with children declitied, that 
of single-parent households rose (except in Japan), and 
more persons were living alone. 


e, A growing proportion of those entering single parenthood 
did so through marital dissolution or childbirth outside of 
marriage rather than through the premature death of a 
spouse. 


» e In North America and the two Scandinavian countries, 
increases in women’s participation in the world of work 
already were noteworthy in the late 1960s, and the trend 
only accelerated in the 1970s, although negligible or more 
moderate increases characterized the rest of Europe. 


__ Many of the trends in family life to be described in this 
_ article are continuations of those just noted. Still, there 
) have been some breaks with the past in a number of 


) countries. 


_ Besides the demographic aspects to be discussed, many 
» economic, social, cultural, and legal factors are behind the 
international trends in the family, and it is beyond the scope 
(of this article to describe them and analyze their impact. Some 
| factors that bear mentioning include the role of the service 
sector and technological improvements in the rise of women’s 
- employment; government policies toward more equal treat- 
) ment for women in all areas of life, including employment; 
| changing societal attitudes toward cohabitation and child- 
birth outside of marriage; government provisions for 
f maternity and child-care leave for parents and support for 
| child-care facilities, either directly or indirectly through 
fb tax credits; taxation systems that either favor or discourage 
1 work by married women; and both legislated and voluntary 
§ family-friendly arrangements by firms that have helped 
5 reconcile family and work responsibilities. Many authors 
| have undertaken international or one-country analyses of 
| these topics, and a number of their studies are cited in the 
notes. 


’ Demographic trends 


‘ In most of the countries studied, compared with their 
)» counterparts 20 years ago, people today have fewer children, 
marry later or not at all, and are more likely to divorce. The 
United States, with higher fertility and declining divorce rates, 
is an exception. In all of the countries examined, the 
proportion of children born out of wedlock has increased, 
and the population, on average, has become older. 


Fertility rates. The total fertility rate has fallen since 
1980 in almost all of the countries studied, with several 
4 exhibiting dramatic decreases. (See table 1.) Nevertheless, 
the total fertility rate remained below the natural level of 


population replacement of 2.1 children per woman in every 
one of the countries examined. The only countries not 
experiencing a decline in total fertility rate over the 1980— 
2001 period were the United States, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands, with the United States the only nation near 
the natural replacement rate in 2001.° 

At the start of the period, the highest rates by far were 
in Ireland and Spain. In 1980, Ireland’s rate was only slightly 
lower than the U.S. rate of 1921, and Spain’s rate was just 
below the 1941 U.S. rate.* By 2001, Ireland’s rate was lower 
than that of the United States that same year, while Spain’s 
fertility rate had already fallen far below the U.S. rate in 
1990. 

The general fall in fertility rates accelerated in the early 
1990s, but a small reversal began in the late 1990s, when 7 out 
of the 12 countries studied exhibited an increase. The late 
increases were not enough, however, to offset the sharp 
overall declines during the preceding 15 years. Spain’s 
fertility had fallen so much that, by 2001, it rivaled Italy for 
the lowest total fertility rate. 


Population change. A continuing decline in the levels of 
fertility, combined with longer life expectancy, was re- 
sponsible for the aging of the population in most in- 
dustrialized nations during the past 20 years. The following 
tabulation, representative of the trend in the developed world, 
illustrates the changes in life expectancies in a selection of 
the countries studied:° 


Men Women 
1980 2001 1980 2001 
United States ................. 70.0 74.4 Tl 80.0 
Japanese tree cssesvetere EX WYSE 78.8 84.2 
Brancelee. ste ene 102 75.5 78.4 83.0 
TQ atccs se ecsseseestette ects 70.6 76.7 77.4 82.9 
United Kingdom ............ 70.2 Tesh 76.2 80.4 


Table 2 shows the change in the distribution of the 
population by age group between 1980 and 2001. All of the 
countries studied experienced a declining share of the 
youngest group of the population, from birth to 15 years, and 
an increase in the proportion of the population of those 65 
years and older. The fall in the proportion of the youngest 
group was least in the United States, reflecting its relatively 
high fertility rates. Spain, Japan, and Ireland had large declines 
in the youngest age group. The U.S. increase in the proportion 
of those 65 and older was near the bottom, with only Denmark, 
Ireland, and the United Kingdom posting more moderate 
increases. Japan, Spain, and Italy had large increases. If the 
ratio of the oldest group to the youngest is a measure of the 
aging of the population, the United States aged least over 
the period, followed by Denmark, the United Kingdom, and 
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Tatble 2. Distribution of population by age, 12 countries, selected years, 1980-2001 


[In percent] 
fs 
Percentage 
Country and age range 1980 1990 1995 2001 arr aer 
T T { 
United States: 
WINGO DIV CANS: s.ccercstcccsscesstecsesccreaessnacttvecceneamrensacanse 22.5 21.6 21.8 Zee -1.3 
15 to 64 years the 66.2 65.9 65.4 66.4 ee 
GOiVCAlSrANGiOldOh Sern. tctscresevacetescsercsrepecuseateckersear Pen 11.3 12.5 12.8 12.4 1.1 
Canada: 
WOGEE AS VOANS <a scccecsccterarco sn ecvescecnctsseact=acsvessaqspean 22.7 20.7 20.4 18.8 -3.9 
15 to 64 years firs 67.9 68.0 67.7 68.6 af 
GDI SArS7ANC ODOM wecceeve-cerecsercouse ce coerce nate csemttnast aves 9.4 11.3 12.0 12.6 3.2 
Japan: 
Under A: Sey Sars yore Here a oat aut ge nasa cenees seccee pera 23.5 18.2 15.9 14.4 -9.1 
15 to 64 years 67.4 69.7 69.4 67.7 3 
GS VEars ANd! OSM s..ccccsesssasceseccereseeescesnarseveaneacecorence 9.1 12.1 14.5 18.0 8.9 
Denmark: 
Under 15 years «0.0... 20.9 iat 17.4 18.7 -2.2 
15 to 64 years... 64.7 67.4 67.4 66.5 1.8 
65 years and older 14.4 15.6 15.2 14.8 
France: 
WNGOMS VOAMS secscsscscestessncosaveccansesceatesesedesecueorevsseess 22.4 20.1 19.5 18.8 -3.6 
15 tO64 Voatsia:.cv.trs.ees ae 63.7 65.8 65.3 65.1 1.4 
65 years and older 13.9 14.1 15.2 16.2 2.3 
Germany:' 
Winder Diy CANS eeseen oes cecees cosn- ces eos aes wnecgcen seer eoveaevavanss - 16.2 16.0 15.1 - 
US IOM O49 V GAN Sic sccnucttrccasccrecavesareswe users cantpaseevcvonetoscee - 69.2 67.9 67.3 - 
GS yOars and Old SM ceca: sesucs-conssectaercctesassuwcrseccsereeaaee - 14.6 16.1 17.6 - 
lreland: 
AICS TONY CANS. besa scones esvpaene anna sevanc.asssdaoansoveesucea acces 30.4 27.3 24.4 21.4 -9.0 
TES MOV GAS V CANS ere csnrtiescte sin rock scsutasanesaceccasevacenatcoevaes 58.8 61.3 64.2 67.4 8.6 
GBS OarSian Gl Old Of rescue. sas esucneeyetcarteeeteerere oe OSz 11.4 11.4 11.2 5 
Italy: 
Winer ISIVGalS! t..ccecsestateccarecasceésslegeeeetscccsaenecs 20.5 16.5 15.3 14.4 -6.1 
ASO OANV ORIG 2185 tan szcescvanrectasesnvetetentenvastueeeanenats 66.7 68.9 68.6 67.6 9 
OSV OATS AN OLAON :. cescevseesacercessansosbecnszeresncgactivastansers 12.9 14.6 16.2 18.0 5:1 
Netherlands: 
NIMOGT TD VOI S cy srossxatstn neuter ceonissacernasratey vetrgnecteners 22.3 18.2 18.4 18.6 3.7 
15 to 64 years.......... 66.2 68.9 68.4 67.8 1.6 
65 years and older Aes 12.8 13.2 13.6 21 
Spain: 
UM OE UE VOAIS risen svreivesansnasarcasseassvassea adi (osanteetiocs 25.9 19.9 16.6 14.6 -11.3 
15 to 64 years.......... 62.9 66.5 68.1 68.4 5.5 
65 years and older 11.2 13.6 15.3 17.0 5.8 
Sweden: 
UNOS GI Cals) si avavogiiie duoc tenadreanet: 19.6 17.9 18.9 17.7 -1.9 
15 to 64 years....... 64.1 64.3 63.7 64.7 6 
65 years and older 16.3 17.8 At 17.7 1.4 
United Kingdom: 
UMA GI SW GR Sirast.kuctaness eat ctldnen cotsensmrartcnonies 21.0 19.0 19.4 18.9 -2.1 
WS AG C4 VOR lS i ares cutecesccdcas ence tiaststecsneccerarGn neers 64.0 65.3 64.9 65.5 1.5 
GEVORFS'ANNG OAK vcaccssarsssrecetvasrcsarcerdecnmenieressatsceiere 15.0 15.7 15.7 15.6 6 
= 
‘Data for 1991 instead of 1990. Netherlands are annual averages. Dash indicates data not available. 
* Until 1990, age ranges for Italy were 0-13, 14-64, and 65 years and older. 
After 1990, the age ranges became 0-14, 15-64, and 65 and older. Source: For 1980 data, Labour Force Statistics 1980-2000 (Paris, Organi- 
Nore: Data for the United States, Canada, Denmark, France, Spain, ation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001); for all other years, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom are midyear estimates. Japan's data are as Labour Force Statistics 1981-2001 (Paris, Organization for Economic Coopera- 
of October 1 of the reporting year. Data for Germany, Ireland, Italy, and the __ tion and Development, 2002). 
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Ireland. Japan aged most, followed closely by Spain and Italy, 
) with a considerable gap to the next country, Canada. 

In 1980, all of the countries had a significantly higher 
proportion of their people in the youngest than in the oldest 
category. In Ireland, the ratio was almost 3 to 1, and Japan 
was not far behind. By 2001, however, the proportion of the 
) oldest age group exceeded that of the youngest in four 
countries: Japan, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

In the 1980s, as over the entire period examined, all of the 
countries surveyed showed a decline within the youngest 
population group, and all experienced an increase in the 
proportion of the population aged 65 and older. From 1990 to 
1995, the proportion in the youngest group increased, albeit 
| slightly, in five countries: the United States, Denmark, the 
) Netherlands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Denmark had 
even greater increases in this proportion over the next 6 years, 
/ Owing mainly to its increasing rate of fertility between 1980 and 
1995. In the United States, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, 
the downward trend in the youthful population resumed. 

In most of the countries, the proportion in the age group from 
15 to 64 years (those most likely to be in the workforce, hereafter 
called the main “working-age” group or population) remained 
little changed, as gains in the oldest group were balanced out by 
losses in the youngest group. Ireland and Spain were exceptions: 
high levels of fertility in these two nations during the early 
1980s led to a surge in the main working-age group, with 
those born during that time entering their late teen years 
toward the end of the 1990s. 

Although the overall dependency ratio, defined as the 
proportion of young plus old to the main working-age group, 
remained nearly constant in most countries between 1980 and 
2001, the old-age dependency ratio (the proportion of the older 
population to the working-age group) increased in all of the 
countries between 1980 and 2001, except Ireland, which 
registered a decline, and the United Kingdom and Denmark, 
where the ratio was virtually unchanged. Japan’s old-age 
dependency ratio almost doubled during the period, from 14 
percent in 1980 to 27 percent in 2001. Italy and Spain also saw 
their oldest population category increase as a percentage of the 
working-age population, as declines in fertility during the period 
prevented the replenishment of the main working-age population 
and the numbers in the oldest age category surged. In Italy, the 
old-age dependency ratio jumped from 19 percent to 27 percent 
and in Spain from 18 percent to 25 percent. The United States, 
by contrast, experienced only a moderate increase in its old-age 
dependency ratio between 1980 and 2001, from 17 percent to 19 
percent, owing largely to its relatively high fertility rates during 
the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s.° 


Marriage and divorce. The timing and frequency of marriage 
and divorce have been important factors in the transformation 
of families and households during the latter part of the 20th 


century. On the one hand, the downward trend of marriage rates 
noted in the 1990 article continued through the mid-1990s, and 
then a slight reversal set in. On the other hand, the pattern of 
divorce rates during the 1980s and 1990s was different from that 
of the 1960s and 1970s in a number of countries.’ Divorce rates 
rose steadily until the early 1980s, but in subsequent years there 
was a leveling out, and in some cases the trend reversed. 

Marriage patterns underwent significant changes between 
1980 and 2000. (See table 3.) The transformation may have been, 
in part, attributable to greater labor force participation by women 
in the last half of the 20th century, a phenomenon that will be 
discussed in more detail later. Newly found earning power and 
economic independence have made it possible for women to 
delay marriage or never marry. That is to say, women’s 
employment and careers may provide options other than 
marriage and family. Greater economic independence for women 
also has made the dissolution of a marriage less threatening to 
women than in years past. 

The mean age of women at first marriage increased in every 
country between 1980 and 1999. (See first panel of chart 1.) As 
women married later, they also married with less frequency in 
every country studied but Denmark. An upward trend in the 
marriage rate in Denmark coincided with both an increasing 
fertility rate between 1980 and 1995 and moves by many 
cohabiting couples to formalize their relationship into 
marriage after having children.® 

Canada, the United Kingdom, and Ireland were among the 
countries with the highest marriage rates in 1980, but these 
countries experienced the sharpest declines as their marriage 
rates converged toward those of other countries. The United 
States remained, by far, the country with the highest marriage 
rate in 2000, underlying the fact that most Americans get married 
at some point in their lives. The incidence of nonmarital 
cohabitation is much less frequent in the United States than in 
most of the European countries studied and in Canada. (See 
chart 2.) Lower marriage rates in some countries may reflect, toa 
degree, a large number of consensual unions.’ 

By the mid-1980s, divorce laws had been changed in almost 
all industrialized countries to make divorce easier by expanding 
no-fault grounds and by simplifying divorce through mutual 
consent.!° This development, along with the increasing 
economic autonomy of women, had significant effects on rates 
of marriage and divorce, especially in Japan, southern Europe, 
and Ireland. There, divorce rates rose sharply between 1980 and 
2000, but remained well below those of most countries with 
already liberalized divorce procedures. (See table 3.) Starting at 
very low levels, the divorce rate in Italy more than tripled, and in 
Japan it went up by more than 70 percent. Spain experienced an 
increase of approximately 60 percent in its divorce rate during 
the last decade of the 20th century alone. In Ireland, divorce was 
not allowed by law prior to 1997, but by 2000 the rate had reached 
the same level as in Italy. 
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Marriage and divorce rates, 12 countries, 
selected years, 1980-2000 


; 
Country 1980 1990 1995 2000' 


Marriage rate per 
thousand population 
aged 15-64 years 


United States? ........... 15.9 14.8 13.6 12.8 
Canada i iteters seme VAS 10.0 8.1 7.4 
YADAM feaettheseccccdeeeneces 9.8 8.4 9.1 9.3 
Denmark iiesccsecet-beneets 8.0 9.1 9.9 10.8 
France®¢a.0.205. ss 9.7 tell 6.7 hes 
(German Veteenccesaccoress - 8.2 7.8 Te 
Ireland) ceiteccsccsscccces: 10.9 8.3 6.7 7.6 
HAL cares Steed eae 8.7 8.2 12s) te 
Netherlands ............0+ 9.6 9.3 ren 8.2 
SPaleectcsce sce ete es 9.4 8.5 1:8 ah 
Swedenicn.....iec<.kews [fel 7.4 6.0 7.0 
United Kingdom ........- 11.6 10.0 8.5 7.8 


Divorce rate per 
thousand population 
aged 15-64 years 


United States ............. 7.9 7.2 6.8 6.2 
& Sul 4.2 3.9 3.4 
1.8 1.8 2.3 3.1 
4] 4.0 3.7 4.0 
France tenseies estas 2.4 2.8 3.2 3.1 
GOvMANY? oe.ckctencrceest - 2.5 3.1 3.6 
Ireland iasescaestevsanterntens = (°) (°) (°) 1.0 
MALY Secctecttsceceertecsrecsse 3 It atl 1.0 
Netherlands PL ff 2.8 3.2 3.2 
SPalicccsssuscsasssevesesceees - 9 We 1.4 
SWE .ssn sees SHE 3.5 4.0 3.8 
United Kingdom ......... 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.0 
Ratio of annual 
divorces to marriages) ; 
United States? ........... 50 48 50 48 
Canada wrsv-ccwtasrnszss. 32 42 48 46 
MADAM tvancamtetsteaedudrints 18 ae 25 33 
DENMAN .22eecwectesnonts ‘Sil 44 37 .38 
FRANCO? cesecssssseev-areossee .24 37 47 Al 
Germany? faivvccct = .30 39 46 
NGIEW el ererrre: tts oP (e) (°) (°) 14 
Mal yi pedesietae, sie Bocca 04 .09 .09 13 
Netherlands ............. 29 30 42 39 
SPAIN ciciesencctsnnsscturre ce = il a6 19 
SWOOGM: sacs acnsscasritvaree 53 48 .67 54 
United Kingdom ......... 38 44 53 51 


' Marriage data for Ireland and Italy are either provisional or estimated by 
Eurostat. The U.S. divorce rate is estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2U.S. data include unlicensed marriages in California. 

5 Data are for 1999 instead of 2000. 

4 Data are for 1991 instead of 1990. 

® Divorce not allowed by law prior to 1997. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Source: Marriage and divorce data: For the United States, 2000 data are 
from National Vital Statistics Report (Atlanta, Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, vol. 49, no. 6, 2001); all other years are from Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 2001 (U.S. Census Bureau, 2001), tables 68 
and 118 . For Canada, data are provided by Statistics Canada. For Euro- 
pean countries, data are from European Social Statistics: Demography 2001 
and European Social Statistics: Demography 2002 (Luxemburg City, Statis- 
tical Office of the European Communities, 2001 and 2002), tables F—2 and 
F-14; and Demographic Statistics 1997 (Luxemburg City, Statistical Office of 
the European Communities, 1997), tables F—2 and F—18. For Japan, data are 
from Japan Statistical Yearbook 2003 (Tokyo, Japan Statistics Bureau, 2002). 

Population data: For 1980, data are from Labour Force Statistics, 1980- 
2000 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001). 
All other population data are from Labour Force Statistics, 1981-2001 (Paris, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2002). 
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The divorce rate remained significantly higher in the United 
States than in the other countries over the period. Still, the United 
States posted the most significant decline in its divorce rate, a 
drop of more than 20 percent. Canada and the United Kingdom 
experienced a moderate decline in divorce rates compared with 
the United States, and Denmark’s rate held fairly steady. In 
France, the Netherlands, and Sweden, the divorce rate began to 
level out during the last 5 years of the century. 

The relationship between divorce rates and marriage rates 
in a given year is also shown in table 3. Sweden, with the 
lowest rate of marriage and a higher-than-average divorce 
rate, had the highest ratio of annual divorces to marriages in 
all the years reported except 1990, when it was tied with the 
United States. The rate in Sweden peaked in 1995 at two 
divorces per every three marriages. The United States had 
about one divorce for every two marriages throughout the 
period. Denmark is the only country covered that showed a 
substantial decrease in the ratio of annual divorces to 
marriages during the 20-year period. 

The ratio of annual divorces to marriages continued to be 
notably high in the United States, but it was lower than the 
ratio not only of Sweden, but of the United Kingdom as well, 
and it was only slightly higher than the German and Canadian 
ratios. Seen in this light. the U.S. propensity to divorce looks 
not so much greater than that of other countries in the group 
examined."! 


Births to unmarried women. Continuing the upward trend 
noted in the 1990 article, the proportion of children born outside 
of marriage increased in all industrialized countries between 1980 
and 2000. (See table 4.) In 1980, the proportion of births out of 
wedlock was higher than 20 percent only in Denmark and 
Sweden, of the 11 countries covered. By 2000, 9 out of the 12 
nations examined had reached that mark. The highest rate 
occurred in Sweden, where, by 1995, more than half of all children 
were born to unwed mothers. Denmark was close behind, while 
in the United States, France, and the United Kingdom, births to 
unmarried women approached or exceeded one-third of all live 
births. In Japan, by contrast, the rate of out-of-wedlock births, 
although having doubled, remained low. 

The overall rise in births to unwed mothers can also be 
seen by comparing the mean age of women at first birth with 
their age at first marriage. (See chart 1.) In 1980, only in Sweden 
did the first birth, on average, come before the first marriage. 
During the 1990s, that was the case in the United States (1999), 
Denmark (1995), France (1999), and Ireland (1999) as well. 

In the United States, the number of births to unmarried women 
more than doubled between 1980 and 2000, while births to married 
women declined by 8 percent.'? An even more radical shift took 
place in France and the United Kingdom, where births out of 
wedlock more than tripled, while births to married women fell by 
37 percent and 38 percent, respectively, over the same period.' 


Mean age of women at first marriage and at first birth, 12 countries, 1980 and 1999 


U.S.' Canada Japan Denmark 


‘Median age. 
2 Data for 1995 instead of 1999. 


3 Data for 1985 instead of 1980. 
4Scotland and Northern Ireland not included. 


Source: Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from various national and international sources. 
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[Chori 2. Percentage of couples living in a consensual union, 12 countries, 1997 


| Percent Percent 
| 25 
| a 23 
20 20 
| 
10 + 10 
5 5) 
0 


14996, based on common-law couples. 


U.S. Canada’ Japan Denmark Germany Spain France 


Source: Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from various national and international sources. 


Ireland Italy Netherlands Sweden U.K. 


Nonmarital births in Europe, especially in the Scandinavian 
countries, are overwhelmingly to unwed parents residing 
together. By contrast, in the United States, fewer than half of 
births outside of marriage are to cohabiting couples.'* Further- 
more, births to teenage mothers, the vast majority of whom are 
unwed, are much higher in the United States than in any other 
industrialized nation. The following tabulation shows the 
birthrates per thousand of 15- to 19-year-olds and the percentage 
of those children born to unwed teenage mothers in 1998:'5 


Percent born 
to unwed 


Birthrate per 
thousand of 


Country 15- to 19-year-olds teenage mothers 
United States ........... ye 79 
@aiidda demain nurs: 20 83 
JADA nevarnisticinate } 14 
DGNMiaTirscricsivesaisiee 8 il 
Ean Ceavs ea tacctcetistees: 9 85 
GETMMANY seriversseresrss< 13 61 
TELA etreccccuntateancasxe 19 96 
Ital \avesasastetrenereseecss 7 45 
Netherlands \iivercccs 6 65 
Spalnies dnwusasinrn 8 60 
SWEGEMite. cerercurseees 7 82 
United Kingdom ...... 31 90 
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Altogether, increases in the proportion of births outside of 
marriage, declining fertility rates, the continuing aging of the 
population, and the changing patterns of marriage and 
divorce have led to significant changes in the composition 
and size of households in developed nations. The next 
section analyzes these developments. 


Household composition 


In all of the countries studied, the composition of the 
household has changed over the past 20 years. Besides the 
major demographic trends already described, economic factors 
such as the availability of affordable housing and rising per 
capita income also may play a role. Most of the countries 
presented in this article continued to see their household size 
diminish throughout the 20th century. In the 1920s, the average 
household in most of these nations contained between four and 
five people; by the mid-1980s, that figure had dropped to 
between two and three per household, and it remained relatively 
constant during the 1990s. Even in Japan, a country in which 
three-generation households have long been common, the 
average household size in 2000 was only marginally higher than 
in the United States.'® 


Table 5 presents the distribution of households by major 


Table 4. yg Births to unmarried women as a percent of 
all live births, 12 countries, selected years, 


1980-2000 

Country 1980 1990 1995 2000! 
United States .......... 18.4 28.0 32.2 33:2 
CEYET Be eee 12.8 24.4 27.6 28.3 
BAD AM che staveavscctonsdtes 8 da ke 1.6 
PY GUIMAMC Preece sscceceancs 33.2 46.4 46.5 44.6 
BETAN COR 200s vcacarseesecs 11.4 30.1 37.6 42.6 
REOTIMANY 22s. ccececeo -< = 15.1 16.1 23.4 
TREE Ce ee Sie ene 5.0 14.6 22.3 31.8 
Meal Viccten- cet Scacee cece 4.3 6.5 8.1 9.6 
Netherlands ............ 4A 11.4 15.5 24.9 
BS Daliiieericestecssstecersccr 3.9 9.6 ileal 17.0 
SWECIEN .foscsssscsceoscese 39.7 47.0 53.0 55.3 
United Kingdom ...... 14:5 27.9 33.6 39.5 


' Data for Ireland, Italy, and Spain are either provisional or estimated by 
Eurostat. For all other countries, data are final. 
? Data are for 1991 instead of 1990. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Source: For the United States, National Vital Statistics Reports (At- 
lanta, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, vol. 50, no. 5, 2002, and 
vol. 48, no. 16, 2000). For Canada, data are provided by Statistics Canada. 
For Japan, Population Statistics of Japan (National Institute of Population 
and Social Security Research, 2003), table 4-15. For European countries, 
European Social Statistics: Demography 2002 (Statistical Office of the 
European Communities, 2002), table E-9; and Demographic Statistics 1997 
(Statistical Office of the European Communities, 1997), table E-4. 


type in 10 countries for selected years between 1980 and 


2002. Although differences in definitions do not allow for full 


comparability across countries, intracountry trends and some 
general distinctions between nations may be considered 
reliable. (See appendix for details.) 


Married-couple households. The last two decades of the 20th 
century witnessed a redefinition of the family unit. Although the 
great majority of couples living together are legally married, an 
increasing number are not. Reflecting the trend, many developed 
countries now also include alternative unions in their statistics 
on couples. (See appendix.) 

In spite of the broadening definitions, married-couple 
households lost considerable ground to other types of households 
over the period in the 10 countries studied in respect of this 
characteristic. (See table 5.) The traditional nuclear family unit, a 
married couple with children, has experienced a steady decline as 
a proportion of all households in all of the countries studied. 

Apart from the two Scandinavian countries, the United 
States experienced the most moderate decrease in the proportion 


| of married-couple households with children. By contrast, in 


Japan, this type of living arrangement went through a major 
decline during the 1980s and 1990s, far exceeding the decline 
in married-couple households overall. 

The share of married couples without children remained 
relatively stable in all 10 countries examined, except for Japan 
and the Netherlands, where it rose substantially, and in Sweden, 


where it fell. This type of living arrangement encompasses 
young couples who have not started a family, childless couples, 
and older couples whose children have left home. Both 
decreased fertility and increased longevity would, therefore, 
positively affect the proportion of couples without children. In 
countries where the proportion of such couples was up, it was 
because the strength of those factors generally was sufficient 
to overcome the overall decline in the proportion of married 
couples. 


Consensual unions. As of the late 1990s, half of the countries 
compared had at least 1 out of 10 couples cohabiting outside of 
marriage. (See chart 2.) These consensual union rates were up 
sharply from earlier years. In Sweden, the rate was only 1 percent 
of all couples in 1960, 11 percent in 1975, and 19 percent in 1985. 
In France, the rate was 3 percent in 1975, 6 percent in 1982, and 
8 percent in 1988. In the United States, the proportion of two 
unrelated adult members of the opposite sex living together—a 
proxy for cohabiting couples—rose from 1 percent of all couples 
living together in 1970 to 3 percent in 1980 and 5 percent in 
1988.” 

The practice of cohabitation is particularly prevalent among 
the young. In the late 1990s in Sweden, fully 70 percent of 
couples aged 16 to 29 lived in a consensual union. In Denmark, 
the figure was 57 percent; in the Netherlands, 56 percent; in the 
United Kingdom, 53 percent; in France, 41 percent; and in 
Germany, 35 percent. Even in Ireland, Spain, and Italy, where 
overall cohabitation rates were quite low, as indicated in chart 
2, the rates for young couples were many times higher than 
the overall rates: 29 percent, 12 percent, and 11 percent, 
respectively.'* In the United States, 23 percent of all couples 
under 25 years old who were living together were unmarried.!° 
Japan, as with consensual unions generally, was the lowest in 
the practice of youthful cohabitation. In mid-1990s surveys, 2 
percent of women in Japan aged 20 to 24 reported that they were 
in consensual unions, compared with 77 percent in Sweden, 63 
percent in France, and 39 percent in Germany. For the 25- to 29- 
year-old age group, the percentages were | percent in Japan, 43 
percent in Sweden, 33 percent in France, and 22 percent in 
Germany.” (Data for earlier decades were not available.) 

Japan, Italy, Spain, and Ireland have very low rates of 
cohabitation. Compared with the northern European countries 
and Canada, couples in the United States also tend to choose 
marriage over cohabitation. Note, however, that in survey 
responses some cohabiting individuals may have identified 
themselves as married, thus understating the true number of 
cohabiting couples in the United States. The same situation 
may occur in other countries that do not provide explicit 
instructions in their surveys. 

Cohabitation is generally not a protracted alternative to 
marriage in the United States. Rather, it is typically a stage that 
briefly precedes marriage or follows divorce. One study 
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Table 5. P ted years, 1980-2002 2 See 1 


ercent distribution of households by type, 10 countries, selec 


Married-couple households’ | sna parent One-person Other 
Country and year a 7 , households? households households* 
Total With children? | Without children? 
Baer 60.8 30.9 29.9 75 9.0 
56.0 26.3 29.8 8.3 11.0 
54.4 25.5 28.9 9.1 25.0 11.5 
52.3 24.0 28.3 8.7 26.1 13.0 
36.3 30.5 5.3 20.3 7.6 
e28 29.6 33.2 5.7 22.9 8.6 
60.5 27.8 32.7 6.4 24.2 8.9 
59.4 25.6 33.8 6.1 25.7 8.8 
42.9 25.6 2.2 19.8 9.5 
eae 33.1 32.1 2.3 23.1 9.4 
62.8 27.4 35.4 2.0 25.6 9.6 
61.4 23.8 37.4 23 26.5 10.3 
. 25.0 25.3 3.9 44.9 1.0 
ry 19.5 26.1 4.2 49.6 6 
44.9 18.2 26.6 4.2 50.4 5 
45.7 18.5 27.2 4.2 49.6 6 
67.0 39.7 27.3 4.3 24.6 41 
64.9 38.6 26.2 6.6 26.1 2.5 
62.2 35.9 26.3 6.7 28.9 2.3 
60.0 32.8 27.1 7.2 30.8 2.0 
55.3 31.6 23.7 7.1 33.6 4.0 
53.3 28.8 24.4 7.3 34.9 4.5 
51.1 259 25.2 7.7 36.1 5.2 
ia. Ree ee - - - - 16.9 = 

Fe EO 61.6 47.9 13.7 10.6 20.2 7.6 
cE elite ca AE 59.6 44.5 15.4 11.2 21.5 a 
oo ER PES 59.2 41.4 17.7 11.7 21.6 7.6 

Netherlands 

[AES ee eee ee 64.7 37.3 27.4 5.4 28.7 1.2 
OE CRS 63.1 33.3 29.9 5.0 30.9 1.0 
eS eS aera 61.2 32.6 28.5 5.6 32.6 7 
RNIB oo has aaccetsonctactece ert 60.2 30.6 29.6 5.6 33.4 i 

| Sweden: 

FT" Sere eee ne eee 54.8 23.8 31.0 3.2 36.1 5.9 
Mage eink a la Rat 52.1 21.9 30.2 3.9 39.6 4.4 

liek, git RAE RT es 52.6 22.4 30.2 4.1 41.2 2.2 

To ee 50.7 21.2 29.4 4.6 42.3 24 

‘Dit iar iC acne 45.8 19.1 26.7 5.8 46.5 1.9 

| United Kingdom:* 

a eee eee eee 65.0 31.0 34.0 5.0 22.0 8.0 
BO i te 61.0 25.0 36.0 6.0 27.0 6.0 
eS LR eS 58.0 25.0 33.0 7.0 8.0 
| a a ee | 58.0 23.0 35.0 6.0 7.0 


‘May include unmarried cohabiting couples. Such couples are explicitly 
included under married couples in Canada, Denmark, Ireland, France, and the 
Netherlands. For Sweden, all cohabitants are included as married couples. In 
other countries, some unmarried cohabitants are included in married couples, 
while some are classified under “other households,” depending on responses 
to surveys and censuses. 

? Children are defined as unmarried children living at home according to the 
following age limits: under 18 in the United States, Canada, Japan, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom, except that the United Kingdom includes 
15-, 16-, and 17-year-olds in 1981 and 16- and 17-year-olds thereafter only if 
they are attending school full time; under 25 years in France; and children of 
all ages in Germany, Ireland, and the Netherlands. 

$ Include both family and nonfamily households not elsewhere classified. 
These households comprise, for example, siblings residing together, other 
households composed of relatives, and households made up of roommates. 
Some unmarried cohabiting couples may also be included in the “other” group. 
(See note 1.) 

* From family-based statistics. However, one person living alone consti- 
tutes a family in Denmark. In this respect, the Danish data are closer to 
household statistics. 
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* Break in series. (See appendix for more details.) 

® Great Britain only (excludes Northern Ireland). 

Note: Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from national popula- 
tion censuses, household surveys, and other sources. For the United States, 
data are from the March Current Population Survey; for Canada, Japan, and 
Ireland, from population censuses; for Denmark, from the Central Population 
Register; and for France and Germany, from household surveys, except 1982 
for France from population census. For the Netherlands, two sources are used: 
1988 and 1993 data are from the household survey, and 1995 and 2000 data are 
from the Municipal Population Register. For Sweden also, two sources are used: 
1985 and 1990 data are from population censuses, and data for the later years 
are from income distribution surveys. For the United Kingdom, 1994-95 figures 
are from the household survey; data for all other years are from population 
censuses. Some earlier years’ data are from Constance Sorrentino, “The chang- 
ing family in international perspective,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1990, 
table 6, p. 47. Data for Canada have been adjusted to U.S. concepts by 
Statistics Canada. Statistics Sweden provided data using the age limit of 18 for 
children from both of the sources cited. (See Appendix 1 for further information 
on comparability issues.) 


estimates that about half of all U.S. cohabiting couples 
formalize or dissolve their unions within 114 years. Furthermore, 
the study concludes that nearly 90 percent of cohabiting 
couples dissolve their union or marry within 5 years, with the 
majority deciding on marriage. Married couples that 
cohabited prior to the marriage are more likely to break up 
than those which did not.?! 


Single-parent households. It is difficult to compare estimates 
of single-parent households, chiefly because of definitional 
differences across countries in the upper age limit of children 
and in the classification of consensual unions. In order to 
generate a more comparable series, statistics were acquired on 
households in eight countries, based on the U.S. definition of 
children as unmarried individuals under 18 years of age. These 
data are presented in table 6. Data for Ireland and Denmark are 
ona family, rather than a household, basis. Furthermore, children 
in Ireland are defined as those children under 15 years. Such 
data are included to show the trends in the two countries. Their 
levels should not be compared. Other measurement differences 
remain as well. (See appendix.) Note that the proportions of 
single-parent households are on a different basis from those in 
table 5, in which age limits are not adjusted and the denominator 
is all households. 

There are a number of paths to single parenthood: divorce, 
childbirth outside of marriage or cohabitation, and, decreasingly, 
widowhood. All of the countries examined experienced signi- 
ficant increases in the number of single-parent households 
during the last 20 years. As was the case in 1980, the United 
States continued to have the highest proportion of single-parent 
households with children under the age of 18 as a percentage of 
all households with children. It has been estimated that well 
over half of all American children born in 1992 will spend some 
part of their lives in a one-parent household.” By the year 1995, 
more than 1 out of 4 U.S. households with children were single- 
parent households, up from 1 out of 5 in 1980. 

Among the countries that can be compared, only Sweden, 
with substantial increases in the last few years of the 20th 
century, approached the U.S. rate at the end of the period. The 
rest of the comparable European countries and Canada followed 
with single-parent household percentages between 13 percent 
and 21 percent in the latest available year. With its very low rates 
of divorce and extramarital childbirth, Japan had the lowest 
proportion of single-parent households of the countries studied, 
although its rate increased from 5 percent in 1980 to 8 percent in 
2000. 

Chart 3 captures single parenthood in a different way, 
highlighting the incidence of children under 15 years 
living with only one adult. It may be assumed that in most 
cases that adult was a parent: the U.S. Census Bureau 
reported that, in 1998, only about 2 percent of all U.S. children 
lived in families headed by a grandparent with no parent 


present, and other nonparent family heads would be much 
rarer.” This proxy measure of single parenthood (that is, the 
incidence of children under 15 years living with only one 
adult) does not apply to the two Scandinavian countries and 
Japan, but it covers Italy and Spain, which were not included 
in table 6. The measure provides the same general picture as 
does that of the single-parent household; that is, during the 
1990s, the number of children under 15 years living with only 
one adult increased in all of the countries studied, with the 
United States maintaining the highest figure, but with the 
United Kingdom and Canada rapidly approaching the U.S. 
level. 


One-person households. One-person households as a 
percentage of all households grew in all of the countries 
presented in table 5. At the beginning of the period studied, only 
in Denmark and Sweden were there more one-person 
households than there were households consisting of married 
couples with children. At the end of the period, that was the case 
in 8 out of the 10 countries. In all of the countries except Ireland, 
at least 1 of every 4 households consisted of only one person 
by the latest year. In the two Scandinavian countries, about half 
of all households were one-person households. 

The age at which young adults leave their parents’ home 
varies by country and region. In Denmark and other Nordic 
countries, young men and women do so relatively early 
compared with their counterparts in the rest of the industrialized 
nations. In Denmark, by most recent estimates, the age at which 
half of young people had left home was 20 for women and 21 for 
men. In Italy, by contrast, the corresponding ages were 27 and 
30.A similar late departure also can be seen throughout southern 
Europe and Ireland.** This disparity in age of departure from 
home is a major explanation for the fact that 35 percent of Danish 
men and 34 percent of Danish women between the ages of 20 
and 24 lived alone in 1995, while only 2 percent of men and 2 
percent of women of the same ages did so in Italy. The rest of the 
countries examined in this article fall between the extremes of the 
two Scandinavian countries, on the one hand, and southern 
Europe and Ireland, on the other.?> The proportion of younger 
people living alone in the United States is closer to that found in 
southern Europe and Ireland: in 1995, only 6 percent of men and 
about 6 percent of women aged 20 to 24 lived alone.”° The fact 
that people in the United States get married relatively early and 
in relatively greater numbers partially explains the lower rate of 
young people living alone. 

The proportion of older people who live alone also varies 
greatly by country and by region, and, except for the United 
States, all of the countries studied posted an increase in the 
proportion of the elderly who live alone. In Denmark in 1998, 44 
percent of those 65 years and older lived alone, up from 38 
percent in the early 1980s. Over the same period, the proportion 
in Sweden increased from 40 percent to 42 percent and in the 
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Single-parent households, 10 countries, selected years, 1980-2002 


Netherlands and the United Kingdom from about 30 percent to 
40 percent. Ireland showed the largest increase, from 20 percent 
to 31 percent of elderly living alone. In the United States, 29 
percent of those 65 and older lived alone in 1998, a proportion no 
different from that in 1980. At the other end of the spectrum, 
Spain’s elderly living alone increased from 14 percent to 17 
percent from the early 1980s to 1998, and Japan’s proportion of 
elderly living alone rose from only 9 percent in 1980 to 13 percent 
in 1998.7” 

The percentage of the elderly living alone is much smaller 
in Japan than in most other developed countries, because a 
higher proportion of older people there live with their own 
children. In the mid-1990s, half of the elderly population in 
Japan lived with their own children, compared with only 13 
percent in the United States.”* 

In 2000, 37 percent of all one-person households in the United 
States were composed of persons 65 years or older. This 
percentage was down from 1980, when 40 percent of those living 
alone were in the older age group.” The decline is associated 
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[Numbers in thousands] = 
Single-parent households Single-parent households 
Country and year Percent of all Country and year Percent of all 
Number households Number households 
with children | with children 
i : Ireland:' 
ene 6,061 19.5 i eee herons ae 30 72 
7,752 24.0 {ODN cael neecss 44 10.7 
9,055 26.4 N99G saree 56 13.8 
9,374 26.5 40,0 AR ont Up PIES ee 69 16.7 
Germany 
437 Wie TOD as. Asis ecaveracezs 1,429 15.2 
572 16.2 V9Q5: suxveasteaseretagetece 1,674 17.6 
690 18.7 1910 (0 ee Soe 1,963 21.2 
707 19.3 
Netherlands 
SSS sos. cetceeapessaaensee 179 9.6 
796 4.9 1903)2.. Re 180 10.0 
934 6.5 KOOSS, ceeded asin 208 RATE 
884 6.9 2OO0 ccs: cet vasstontas 240 13.0 
1,003 8.3 
Sweden 
TOSS Saccssnmarierceavevens 117 12 
99 13.4 VQQO! cecckaccecBecsewcesses 151 14.8 
117 17.8 VOOR, crsicccsneatenenesis 166 152 
120 18.6 GOS: <scearestaciecacteanscs 189 17.4 
120 18.4 2000 sceesseschceeetenees 251 23.1 
United Kingdom:* 
761 11.9 NOB ice eee 1,010 13.9 
755 11.9 NOS Taw eee aes 1,344 19.4 
874 14.0 TOG4 1995S aes 1,617 21.9 
1,039 Ast 2001.2: Se eee 1,446 20.7 
' Data are from family-based, rather than household-based, statistics. attend school full time. For Ireland, children are defined as those under 15. 
Break in series. (See appendix for more details.) For all other countries, children are defined as children living at home, or 
3 Great Britain only (excludes Northern Ireland). away at school, under the age of 18. 
Note: For the United Kingdom in 1981, children are defined as those Source: Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from sources 
under 15 and those who are 15, 16, or 17 and attend school full time; forlater listed in table 5 and from unpublished data provided by foreign statistical 
years, children are defined as those under 16 and those who are1$or1i7and offices. 


with the leveling out of the percentage of the older group living 
alone, combined with a rise in the percentage of other age groups 
living alone. 

Women, on average, live longer than men and thus, on 
average, Outlive their spouses and in many cases reside alone. 
Approximately 36 percent of all women 65 and older in the United 
States lived alone in 2000, compared with 16 percent of men in 
the same age group.” 

Proportions of the elderly living alone in Europe follow a 
regional pattern similar to that of their younger counterparts. 
For example, in 1998, 12 percent of Italian men and 39 percent of 
women aged 65 and older lived in one-person households, 
whereas in Denmark, 25 percent of men and 57 percent of women 
in the same age group lived alone.*! 


Family employment patterns 


A major component of the relationship between work and the 
family is the extent to which women—and, more particularly, 
mothers—are employed. Women’s employment and a number 


of the demographic trends so far discussed also are intimately 
intertwined. This section chronicles the continued growth of 
the participation of women in the labor force in the last two 
decades of the 20th century. The measure used is the ratio of 
women’s employment to women’s population, expressed in 
percentage terms: the employment-to-population ratio, or, 
hereafter, the employment-population ratio. 

First, the employment-population ratio for the overall 
population of working-age women—that is, all women 15 or 16 
years old and older—is examined. Then the point of focus 
becomes the employment of mothers. This is first examined 
inferentially by looking at the employment of women in the prime 
childbearing and child-rearing years. Then, statistics are 
presented on the employment of mothers of young children 
in countries and for years for which available data permit. Other 
information presented in this section includes comparisons of 

_ (1) employment-population ratios for women according to their 
number of children, (2) part-time and full-time employment, and 
(3) working patterns of couple families. 


| Women’s overall employment-population ratios. The 
, overall employment-population ratio involves important 
__ limitations regarding the analysis of work and the family. The 
» overall ratio, covering the population aged 15 or 16 and older, 


) reflects, among other things, school and work choices of 


countries, 1990 and 2000 
Percent 


Children living in one-adult families as a percentage of children living in all families, nine 


young people, retirement choices of older workers, and 
differences across countries in the age distribution of the 
population. Changes relating to the employment of mothers 
and women of prime working age can be masked in the overall 
statistics, as will be seen. That being said, the overall ratios 
for women are compared here as a first step in the analysis in 
order to cover broad trends in all countries studied and to 
use data that are adjusted to U.S. concepts by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. As has been mentioned, the more focused 
employment-population ratios of women are analyzed later in 
the section. 

Sweden began the period with the highest women’s 
employment-population ratio, by a considerable margin. (See 
table 7.) By 2001, Sweden was accompanied by five other 
countries with ratios of 50 percent or more: the United States, 
Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 
Sweden’s ratio declined only slightly, while the ratios of 
several other countries rose sharply, closing the gap with 
Sweden. Spain and Italy had the lowest ratios, with only 
about one-third of all women employed in 2001. 

Over the period, Ireland and the Netherlands had by far the 
largest increase in the women’s employment-population ratio, 
while a number of countries—most notably, Japan—exhibited 
only modest increases. Ireland, a country with one of the lowest 
employment-population ratios in 1980, experienced an 
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114991 and 2001 data are based on a percentage of children (0-14 years) in single-parent families. | 
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Note: Children are defined as persons under 15 years of age. An adult is defined as a person at least 15 years old. 


Source: Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from various national and international sources. 
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extraordinary rate of economic growth, accompanied by strong 
employment growth, in the 1990s, when most of the increase in 
the women’s employment-population ratio occurred.” The 
Netherlands also had a low level of women’s employment as late 
as 1980. That country’s enormous increase in the women’s 
employment-population ratio over the period is attributable 
primarily to great growth in part-time employment for women, a 
development to be discussed in more detail later. 

Sweden’s leveling off in its employment-population ratio, after 
a steady rise in previous decades, suggests at first glance that 
there might be a sort of natural maximum in the ratio for women. 
Supporting that notion is the fact that the U.S. employment- 
population ratio, which is among the highest in the countries 
studied, declined slightly in both 2001 and 2002. More time will 
be needed before such a judgment can be rendered, however: 
the changes in each case could well reflect the dampening effects 
of short-term economic developments. 

Japan and Italy continued to experience little increase in their 
women’s employment-population ratios, a situation that, in 
contrast to Sweden, reaches back into the 1960s. Both countries, 
in fact, had higher women’s employment-population ratios in 
1960 than they did in 2000.* In Japan, the decline in the sixties 
and early seventies is attributable primarily to the reduction in 
the number of women working in family enterprises, mainly 
farming and often for no pay. By contrast, the proportion of 
Japanese women in paid employment actually increased quite 
rapidly over the period.* 

A similar explanation for the earlier decline in the women’s 
employment-population ratio probably holds for Italy as well: 


Women’s civilian employment-population ratios, 16 years and older, 12 countries, selected years, 1980-2001 


from 1960 to 1980, the overall percentage of that nation’s civilian 
employment in agriculture fell from 33 percent to 14 percent. | 
(Japan’s decline was from 30 percent to 10 percent.)*° 

Another reason for the leveling off of women’s employment- | 
population ratios in Japan and Italy is that those countries’ 
populations are aging rapidly. As shown in table 2, both nations 
saw large increases in the percentage of the population 65 years | 
of age and older. The increases are even larger when only women 
and the working-age population are considered. The portion of | 
women’s working-age population in Japan that was 65 years 
and older rose from 13 percent in 1980 to 24 percent in 2001. Italy’s | 
increased from 17 percent to 24 percent.*’ A growing proportion of 
the population at or above the age at which most people retire 
would, of course, depress the employment-population ratio.* 

The age profile of the population also plays a role in the 
overall ranking of the countries by employment-population ratio. 
But for its smaller percentage of older women, the United States | 
would not be at the top in this ranking. In 2001, 18 percent of 
women aged 16 and older in the United States were in the 65- | 
and-older age group. In Denmark and Sweden, the figures were | 
21 percent and 24 percent, respectively.*° Of those women aged | 
15 to 64, Sweden had the highest employment-population ratio _ 
in 2001, 74 percent. Denmark was second at 71 percent, and the 
United States was third at 67 percent. (Appendix table A-1 shows 
additional employment-population ratios for women by selected 
age groups.) 


Women of childbearing and child-rearing ages. The overall 
employment-population ratio, particularly for women, masks the 


[In percent] 
Percentage-point change 
Country 1980 1990 2001 
1990-2001 1980-2001 
| | 
WIITSCUSLALOS eccttrwxcksventronencenevorss 47.7 54.3 57.0 2a 9.3 
CANA GS tr caarartestaaxsranavenierecear 46.8 54.1 56.2 2.1 9.4 
Al eae eee, eee 45.7 48.0 46.2 -1.8 5 
Darian Cissncsrg oman 51.4 56.0 57.0 1.0 5.6 
FLAN COs otreominc trata tanto 40.3 41.5 45.0 3.5 47 
GIGIITIANY sca seecenrmrtettirvaccaesncteses a ~ 44.3 44.8 5 oe 
Inland? th vicaveuatarterssasniacuecsssceadie 27.3 31.1 45.9 14.8 18.6 
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‘1983 instead of 1980. 
21991 instead of 1990. 
31981 instead of 1980. 


Note: There are some breaks in series, and the lower age limit is differ- 


ent for some countries. (See appendix for details.) Dash indicates data not 
available. 
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Statistics, 1980-2000 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, 2001); for other years for Denmark, Ireland, and Spain, sts calcu- 
lations are from Labour Force Statistics, 1981-2001 (Paris, oEcD, 2002); for all 
other countries, data are from Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 2003); on the Internet at 
http://www.blis.gov/fis/filsiforce.pdf. 


most fundamental change that has been taking place in women’s 
employment. Sharper focus is provided by looking at 
employment patterns for women in the primary childbearing and 
child-rearing ages: from 25 to 44 years. 

Once again (see table 8), women in the two Scandinavian 
countries were in the vanguard in 1980: Denmark’s women aged 
25—44 had virtually no change in their employment-population 
ratio from the beginning to the end of the period, while Sweden’s 
women reached much higher levels in 1990 and then fell back. 
Meanwhile, the steady increases experienced by a number of 
other countries were striking. Leading the way again were 
Ireland and the Netherlands, most likely for the same reasons as 
those behind the increases in the overall women’s employment- 
population ratio: Ireland experienced dramatic economic and 
employment growth in the 1990s, and the Netherlands was and 
still is a leader in women’s part-time employment. 

Joining these two countries now, however, is Spain, with large 
increases in its employment-population ratio in both the 25-34 
and 35—44 age groups. Japan also had a noteworthy increase in 
employment-population ratios in the 25—34 age group, in contrast 
to the absence of change seen in the overall statistics. Japan’s 
women’s employment-population ratio increased little overall 
because only that one age category demonstrated any sub- 
stantial increase and, as mentioned previously, Japan’s popu- 
lation aged greatly over the period. 

In most of the countries in 2001, the employment-population 
ratio was higher in the 35—44 age group than it was in the 25-34 
age group. This is hardly surprising, because the older age group 
is less likely to have young children to care for. However, in 
three countries—lIreland, the Netherlands, and Spain—the 
younger group had a higher employment-population ratio. It is 
probably no coincidence that these countries were the ones 
with the lowest employment-population ratios in both age 
categories in 1980 and the ones with the greatest increase in 
employment-population ratios in both categories over the 1980— 
2001 period. When traditions are being broken, younger people 
often break them first. In addition, once young women gain 
labor market experience, their relative wages increase, making 
work more attractive than it was for their predecessors. 


Mothers of young children. Table 9 directly addresses the 
employment of mothers of young children (under 6 years) in 
nine countries and for a shorter time span than is shown in the 
other tables. (Canada, Japan, and Denmark are not covered, and 
Sweden is covered only partially.) These are mothers for whom 
child care is a crucial issue in the decision to take employment. 

If having children at home to care for is the main factor 
reducing women’s employment, the employment-population 
ratio of women with small children should be lower than that of 
women without children. That is, indeed, what is suggested by 
the generally lower rates of employment of mothers with children 


under 6 years of age than that of women in the 25—34 age group 
in general. 

Percentage increases in the employment-population ratio for 
these mothers over the 1989-99 period varied considerably 
across countries. The increases were somewhat higher, on 
average, than were those in the employment-population ratios 
of women aged 25 to 34 years, although the relationships across 
countries remained essentially the same. Only the Netherlands 
experienced a markedly greater change for mothers of young 
children than for young women generally. The increases for the 
Netherlands and Ireland were both quite large, considering the 
short period over which they occurred. The United Kingdom 
and Spain were not far behind. 

Of the nations covered, Sweden had the highest employment- 
population ratio for mothers of young children in the most recent 
year, by a considerable margin, even though it was the only 
country to experience a fall in the ratio over the decade. Sweden’s 
position, in respect of both level and trend, is similar to that 
observed in the previous two tables. 

Sweden is of particular interest for other reasons as well. Not 
only did it have declines in employment-population ratios for 
young women and for mothers of young children in the decade 
of the 1990s, but also, the levels of the employment-population 
ratios for the two groups of women were about the same. For the 
other countries, as noted, the employment-population ratios of 
mothers of young children were much lower than the ratios for 
women in the 25- to 34-year-old category. This is no doubt a 
reflection of the fact that women in Sweden typically are absent 
from work on lengthy paid parental leave when they have 
young children. In other countries, women are more likely to 
quit work for a while and, hence, not be counted as employed. 
The standard definition of employment counts people on 
maternity or child-care leave as employed—that is, with a job, 
but not at work. Not counting that group as employed would 
reduce the employment-population ratios of all the countries in 
table 9 (and elsewhere), but it would have a particularly marked 
effect in countries where paid maternity leave is lengthy and 
generous, such as Sweden. It is estimated that the 2000 
employment-population ratio for Sweden shown in table 9 would 
fall from 77.8 percent to 65.7 percent if women on parental leave 
were not counted as employed.*! Were such adjustments to be 
made for all the women’s employment statistics in all of the 
countries examined, the employment-population ratios would 
go down, but probably not much in the United States, the only 
country in the group without a national program of paid 
maternity/parental leave. The effect on women’s overall 
employment-population ratios would be far less, of course. 

Along with Italy and Spain, Ireland was still among those 
countries with the lowest ratios of mothers’ employment, in spite 
of its sizable increase in the employment-population ratio of 
women. Also, just as they did in the case of women 25 to 34 
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Table | §=©Women’s employment-population ratios, ages 25 to 34 and 35 to 44, 12 countries, selected years, 1980-2001 
[In percent] 
iE T 
Ages 25-34 Ages 35-44 
Country ] Percentage- porcenta 
int change, 1980 1990 2001 point change, 
oo gts me 1980-200 1980-2001 
| =| 

WnitediStates Sancecsscncesceeces 60.8 69.4 72.0 11.2 62.0 73.2 74.2 12.2 
Gama a civcccecusecesvvctascieenconceeer 58.1 70.5 74.8 16.7 57.5 72.6 TOL 18.2 
ADAM ecess ote. ce- cess csneceaseestoacee 47.3 54.8 60.7 13.4 59.9 65.2 63.5 3.6 
D@MMarty ceccasecsccsccecs corey setse= 78.3 78.6 78.5 2 81.5 84.0 83.1 ules 
FYVANCO ereceesvsecestitrescoseerees 63.5 66.1 68.5 5.1 60.5 67.2 2 12.0 
GORMAN 2csceccnecses eterna - 67.5 71.6 - - 69.9 ; - 
fainde. Serre i taniteeeteeleei 33.9 52.3 73.5 39.6 22.3 33.9 63.1 40.8 
[Rall YW ticcscsccnceeasbacsevgcttnassoteos eee 47.3 49.9 50.6 3.3 43.2 53.1 56.8 13.5 
Netherlands! ............:cccecreee 39.5 58.6 FAAS 38.1 37.3 53.7 73.5 36.3 
Spalinepec se .cssce- cera on, eee: 32.4 44.6 59.5 27.1 27.9 37.6 54.0 26.0 
SWECOMN| csseccrtroes eeeteonent 79.4 87.0 78.1 -1.4 83.4 92.2 84.8 1.3 
United Kingdom’ .........-.....+ 52.8 64.9 71.8 19.0 64.5 72.0 74.8 10.4 

' 1983 instead of 1980. Note: There are some breaks in series. (See appendix for details.) Dash 

2 1991 instead of 1990. indicates data not available. 

3 1981 instead of 1980. : F 

4 Ages 25 to 29 instead of 25 to 34. Source: For 1980 data, sts calculations are from Labour Force Statis- 

5 Unemployment rates for 25- to 39-year-olds and for 40- to 49-year-olds _ tics, 1980-2000 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
were used to calculate the employment-population ratios for 25- to 34-year- | ment, 2001). For all other years, sts calculations are from Labour Force 
olds and 35- to 44-year-olds, respectively. (See appendix for more details.) Statistics, 1981-2001 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and 

5 1984 instead of 1980. Development, 2002). 


years old, Italy and France stood out for their very small increase 
in mothers’ employment-population ratios. 

In 1999, Italy, Spain, and the United States were the only 
countries in which the employment-population ratio of single 
mothers was greater than that of mothers in couple families.” 
(See table 9.) It is worthy of note that this was not the case in the 
United States in 1989. With the greatest increase in the 
employment-population ratio of single mothers, an increase that 
ran far ahead of the increase in the ratio for mothers in couple 


families, the United States was likely showing, at least in part, 
the effects of the 1996 reform in its national welfare system. The 
very change in the name, from “Aid to Families and Dependent 
Children” to “Temporary Assistance for Needy Families” (TANF) 
spelled out the intent of the legislation. TANF is a $16.5-billion-a- 
year block grant to States that requires minimum levels of work 
by participants in the program and provides bonuses to States 
for high levels of work by participants. States are expected to set 
time limits for individuals receiving benefits. To facilitate 


Table 9. :4a ©6Employment-population ratios of women in families with children under 6 years of age, nine countries, 


1989 and 1999 


{In percent] 


All mothers Single mothers Mothers in couple families 
Country ‘ | Percenta | ] 
ge- Percentage- Percentage- 
1 A 

p _19%7__|__ 1999 __|pointchange|__ 1969 1999 _|pointchange| _1989 1999 _| point change 
United States! ...........csce 54.0 61.5 7.6 45.4 65.6 20.2 55.7 60.6 4.9 
Rrencer eee 52.6 56.2 3.6 67.6 49.0 -18.6 52.2 56.8 4.6 
CG FlannelaNoee mrence-chrecr cere 42.6 51.1 8.5 ~ 47.9 - 49.4 51.4 2.0 
IMQIAING at etesertr etree ciastawvexess 25.3 44.4 19.4 17.4 34.1 16.7 25.8 45.5 19.7 
EMM ipertarortmceret recoerrt br eree crepe 41.3 45.7 4.4 59.2 69.5 10.3 40.7 44.9 4.2 
N@thtehlandsy:, snunpascctanras 31.7 60.7 29.0 26.4 37.5 11.1 32.5 62.3 29.8 
Salih cuvesclveccsaresavetverwiceeratere 29.8 41.8 12.0 61.1 61.5 4 29.5 41.5 12.0 
SWSEAGM* i, ctartecesecedscrerreaan 86.6 77.8 -8.8 = - - = = = 
United Kingdom ..........:00 42.7 55.8 13.4 23.6 | 34.2 10.6 i 45.3 ie 61.3 a 15.9 


‘Couple families are married couples only. (See appendix for details.) 
21991 instead of 1989. 

31997 instead of 1999. 

“Children under 7 years; 2000 instead of 1999; women aged 25-54. 
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Source: Employment Outlook (Paris, Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, June 2001), table 4.1; ats calculations for single moth- 


Note: Except for Sweden, the data exclude families with members over60 ers are based on table 4.2. 


_ Effects of number of children. 


participation by mothers, a portion of the funds allotted goes 
into a child care and development fund.” 

The average employment-population ratio of single mothers 
in 20 large metropolitan areas in the United States increased 
from 59 percent in 1995-96 to 73 percent in 1998-99.“ The work 
participation rate of TANF recipients increased from 31 percent 
in fiscal year 1997 (ending September 30) to 38 percent in fiscal 
year 1999. Probably illustrating the fact that overall economic 
factors also were important for this statistic, as they were for the 
other employment-population ratios, the TANF work parti- 
cipation rate fell to 34 percent in fiscal year 2000 and was basically 
unchanged in fiscal year 2001. 

Although not included in table 9, the child-care factor in 
Japanese women’s employment is illustrated in table 10. In 2001, 
in three-generation households with young children, the 
employment-population ratio of mothers was 49 percent. 
Without grandparents present, the ratio was only 32 percent. 
Whether a family member is or is not available at home to care for 
a young child clearly continues to be a very important factor in 
Japan. The resulting overall ratio of employment of mothers in 
couple families with a young child present, namely, 35 percent, 
would put Japan squarely at the bottom of the 10 countries 


| compared in table 9 at the turn of the century. 


In contrast to the other countries, in Japan the employment- 
population ratio of mothers with young children declined 


_ slightly over the period. Perhaps one reason is that there were 
| fewer grandparents living in households with grandchildren. In 


1987, such three-generation households constituted 13 percent 


. of total couple-family households. In 2001, the figure had fallen 


to 8 percent of the total. The fall also could reflect the fact that 
there simply were fewer children with children of their own for 
would-be grandparents to live with. The percentage of older 


parents living with childless couples increased from 6 percent of 
total couple families in 1984 to 8 percent in 2001.“ 


The drop in the employment-population ratio of mothers with 
young children also contrasts with developments in Japan’s 


| own 25-34 age category, with its major increases in both the 


1980s and 1990s. Quite unlike the situation in Sweden, having a 
young child significantly reduced employment for a woman in 
Japan in the 1980s, and this continues to be the case today. 


Table 11 shows clearly that, in 
most of the countries covered, there is, predictably, an inverse 


4 relationship between women’s employment and the presence of 
children in the family. (The table focuses on women aged 25 to 


54, unlike the other tables.) This inverse relationship holds as 
well for Japan, for which a specific breakdown by number of 
children is not available.” The U.S. data are illustrative of the 
averages of the countries as a group. The U.S. employment- 
population ratio for women with one child is 3 percentage points 
lower than the ratio for women without children, just about the 
average for the group. With two or more children, the ratio is 


about 14 percentage points lower, compared with about 12 
percentage points for the group. 

The inverse relationship between women’s employment and 
children in the household is weak to nonexistent in Sweden and 
Denmark, however. In Sweden, women with two or more children 
are employed at a slightly higher rate than women with only one 
child and at virtually the same rate as women with no children at 
all. In Denmark, women with one child are employed at a con- 
siderably greater rate than those with none, although women 
with two or more children are employed at a lower rate than 
those with none. France, too, shows a slightly higher em- 
ployment-population ratio for women with one child than for 
those with none, but the rate falls substantially for women with 
two or more children. 


Employment of men and women. Also of interest in table 
11 are the continuing high employment-population ratio gaps 
between women and men in a number of the countries 
studied—most notably, Spain, Italy, Japan, and Ireland—and 
the much lower gaps between women and men in the two 
Scandinavian countries. In 2000 in Sweden, women with no 
children were actually employed at a slightly higher rate than 
were men. The overall male-female employment gaps for ages 
16 and older, however, were lower for all countries than in 
1980. The changes were very large for some countries: for the 
Netherlands, the gap fell from 43 percentage points to 20 
percentage points; for Ireland, from 41 percentage points to 
22 percentage points; for Spain, from 40 percentage points to 
21 percentage points; and for Italy, from 38 percentage points 
to 25 percentage points. For Japan, the gap fell only from 32 
percentage points to 25 percentage points. The decline in the 
gap in the United States was from 24 percentage points to 14 
percentage points.* 


Part-time and full-time work. Working part time is an 
alternative to dropping out of the labor force for a woman with 


Table 10, ey =Employment-population ratios of mothers in 
couple-family households, Japan, 1987 and 
2001 
[In percent] 
Type of household 1987 2001 
Households with youngest child under 
TAN CONS rie crecasecusateersesre oeceemececeerpesaaenacd 36.0 35.2 
Without grandparent ...........:cee eee 30.5 32.2 
With grandparent(S) ...........::esceeeeees 51.6 49.4 
Households with youngest child under 
1S MOATSHS ticcescsstenctsnecercerasevereurressacsar: 49.5 49.0 
Without grandparents ...........:::0eee 45.2 44.3 
With grandparent(S) ..............s:seeesee 63.0 65.8 
Source: sis calculations based on Report on the Special Survey of 
the Labour Force Survey (Tokyo, Japan Statistics Bureau, February 1987 
and February 2001). 
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children who wants to remain employed, yet who does not want 
to work full time. When this option is taken into consideration, 
the overall change in the employment situation of women since 
1980 looks somewhat less dramatic in some countries. In the 
Netherlands, for instance, the percentage of working-age women 
employed full time went up by only 6 percentage points from 
1980 to 2001 (table 12), while the employment-population ratio 
for women went up by 23 percentage points (table 7). What has 
increased has been the percentage of women working part time. 
In Japan, the full-time employment-population ratio actually 
declined substantially over the period.” Germany also ex- 
perienced a decline from 1991 to 2001. 

For the United States, by contrast, the growth in women’s 
employment looks even more striking. Of the countries for which 
statistics are available back to the early 1980s, only Denmark 
had a greater increase than the United States in the percentage 
of women employed full time. 

Several reasons have been suggested for the greater tendency 
of U.S. women to work full time compared with their northern 
European counterparts. First, greater household income 
differentials and pay differentials are said to make part-time 
work less desirable for women in the United States than it is for 
women in the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries. 
Second, U.S. part-time jobs are much less likely to offer health 
insurance as a fringe benefit, an important consideration for 
some women in the United States, in contrast to women in 
countries where health care is heavily subsidized by the 
government.*! Third, the tax credits provided by the U.S. Federal 
Government and by several States for child care expense, in 


Women’s employment-population ratios and the employment ratio gap with men, by number of children 
under 15 years, persons aged 25 to 54 years, 12 countries, 2000 


contrast with what is available in the United Kingdom, is said to _ 
make full-time work more attractive for women in the United | 


States than in the United Kingdom.” 


Part-time employment, suited as it is for those who traditionally | 


have a greater share of domestic responsibilities, has remained 
primarily the province of women in all of the countries studied. 


Women accounted for an average of about three-quarters of all | 


part-time employment in 2001. (See table 13.) This greater 
tendency of women to engage in part-time work takes on more 
significance when one considers the relative ages of the two 
sexes at which part-time work is most likely to occur. Men are 
most likely to work part time for a brief period at the beginning or 
at the end of their lifetime work cycle. Part-time employment 
eases their transition into and out of the labor force and does 
not interrupt their careers. Women, by contrast, often turn to 
part-time work when they have children. Part-time work 
generally offers lower earnings and poorer career prospects than 
does full-time work, and for many women who resort to it during 
the child-rearing years, it is said to constitute something of a 
work “trap.”°° 

Women are particularly dominant in part-time employment in 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Spain, and 
the Netherlands, but the range from highest to lowest in 
women’s share of part-time employment is quite narrow. Their 
share fell in most of the countries over the 1980-2001 period, 
perhaps reflecting a gradual lessening of the distinctions 
between women and men in the workforce. The general influx 


of women into the labor market, compared with that of men, — 


kept women’s share of part-time employment from falling even 


[In percent] 
Total | No children One child Two or more children 
Country ] | 
Rate | Gap! Rate Gap' Rate Gap' Rate Gap' 
at | 4 A en 
MHEG SALAS <4 cvesers tunes aeseneadn teas 74.1 14.8 78.6 2 75.6 17.4 64.7 29.0 
CAN AGS ae vars curds sa erreradreiaacaatienener iat 74.0 11.8 76.5 6.0 74.9 14.9 68.2 23.6 
CAPA ea scertesisisjersves ovine name tinien aie 62.7 31.6 = - - - - - 
Denmark’ .. 80.5 (ay 78.5 Tat 88.1 35 it 12.9 
France ...... 69.6 ERE, 73.5 9.6 74.1 18.7 58.8 32.9 
Germany 714 16.3 173 te 70.4 21.2 56.3 35.6 
IF GREL 1G Merten ccssueasnelvarciesstayaréteadotetintaveswtnncenss 62.7 25.3 73.0 12.8 60.6 28.5 HRY 39.1 
WCRI, Senaaseeramatwavaasaceceranstvand des esqeunsteranencoderenueene 50.7 33.9 52.8 26.2 §2.1 40.9 42.4 
NetherlQnds aesessssneceesnseenentnstnenense 70.9 21.4 75.3 15.6 69.9 24.3 63.3 ae 
Spain ceansceuenntesunecnnsnccsnrounescnnsceanecoueseoentey 50.6 34.8 54.6 26.0 47.6 44.7 43.3 48.6 
Sweden  sssesossessnsensasecesonsseossunesssnsenssassessnessss 81.7 4.1 81.9 -—.4 80.6 9.8 81.8 9.4 
United Kingdom ....sssccssssseessssseevvsveeenseeee, 73.1 14.4 79.9 5.4 72.9 17.1 62.3 28.2 
| | L 

' Percentage-point difference between the employment-population ratios Note: Dash indicates data not available 
of men and women. 

; oe ye ae Source: Employment Outlook (Paris, Organization for Economic Coopera- 

: ti i i 
‘Children under 16 years. ee ee July 2002), table 2.4, with the exception of Ireland. (See 
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Percentage of women 16 years and older, by employment status, 12 countries, selected years, 


1980-2001 
1980! 1990 2001 
Country Employed | Employed | Not Employed | Employed Not Employed | Employed Not 
full time part time | employed?| full time parttime | employed? | fulltime | parttime | employed? 
ULRTEGIO ISTE OES ee 34.4 13.3 52s 39.9 14.4 45.7 43.1 13.9 43.0 
Ceres eeu oPcceucvescbess 34.7 12.1 53.2 39.6 14.5 45.9 41.0 15.2 43.8 
pha a a eee ee 32.6 ios 54.3 32.0 16.0 52.0 PASS} 18.9 53.8 
Bones wen sacecch cede sccrecersetves 32.5 18.9 48.6 39.4 16.6 44.0 45.1 11.9 43.0 
Pep asss si racere ct cak dos Pecsecenns S2h 7.6 59.7 32.5 9.0 58.5 34.3 10.7 55.0 
SAN death Mes coeesee out veacs - - - Goal 11.2 SOLy/ 29.6 15.2 soy 
Step G eRe a ee 22.5 4.8 West, 24.7 6.4 68.9 30.8 15.1 54.1 
BLEU Veesereee Sores eas eceusaccsaesvesscecoxece 25:3 4.6 125 23.9 53) 70.8 24.1 5 68.4 
INGtHOMaANnGS) tees.c. cache sesteeseee. liven 13.9 69.0 18.7 20.7 60.6 22.6 31.4 46.0 
BS DEM eeererstastecasavacgosenctcct sere cceH - - - 22.4 2.9 74.7 27.9 5:5 66.6 
ESWOCIOM eeesretctes anova caectecesarecne - - - 46.7 1st 38.2 40.2 16.6 43.2 
United Kingdom’ ...............005 26.8 18.0 §5.2 30.1 19.7 50.2 31.2 21.5 47.3 


' 1983 instead of 1980 for Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. 

? Unemployed or not in the labor force. 

$1991 instead of 1990. 

4 2000 instead of 2001. 

Note: Except with respect to Japan, part-time employment refers to 
workers who usually work less than 30 hours aweek. There are some 
breaks in series, and the lower age limit is different for some countries. (See 


more. Women’s share of part-time employment increased in 
two countries: Ireland and Italy. In Ireland, the overall 
increase in women’s employment was clearly the main factor 
at work. 

Women’s share of total employment rose in every country, 
increasing the least where it was already the highest—in 


_ Denmark and Sweden—as well as in Japan. 


The great difference among countries in the degree to which 


1 employed women aged 25 to 54 are engaged in part-time work 
| and its complementary relationship with child-care duties are 


revealed in table 14. Employed women in the United States in 
this age range have the lowest likelihood of part-time 
employment. In the United States, as in every country compared, 
the more children a woman has, the more likely it is that her 
employment will be part time. For men, the opposite is the case: 
not only is the rate of part-time work among men in these prime 
years very low in all countries, but it is lower still among such 
men with children. 

The table also shows that having children is much more 
strongly related to the likelihood that women will work part time 
in some countries than in others. In the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Ireland, women with two or more 
children have far higher part-time employment-population ratios 
than women with no children have. Denmark, Spain, and Sweden 
are at the other extreme: having children has little or no effect on 
the rate of women’s part-time work. In the two Scandinavian 
countries, the reason is likely that women with children continue 
with full-time jobs. In Spain, as will be seen more clearly in the 


appendix for details. Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: For the United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished 
data; for all other countries, underlying employment-population ratio is from 
table 7; for other countries’ underlying full-time/part-time proportions, 1980 
data are from Labour Force Statistics, 1980-2000 (Paris, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001); data for all other years are 
from Labour Force Statistics, 1981-2001 (Paris, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 2002). 


next section, it is that women with children are more likely to 
choose not to work. 


Working patterns of couple families. Information on four work 
combinations of couples with young children is presented in 
table 15, which covers only eight countries. The percentages 
represent proportions of all couples with a child or children under 
the age of 6 and with no one older than 60 years in the family. 

In spite of all the increases in women’s employment over the 
period studied, the traditional pattern of the man working full 
time and the woman not working outside the home remained the 
most common arrangement in the countries covered for couple 
families with young children in 1999. Led by Spain and Italy, that 
working arrangement prevailed in five of the eight countries 
examined.*° The United States was the only country in 
which the man and woman both working full time was the 
most prevalent arrangement, and even then it was only by 
the barest of margins over the traditional pattern. In the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, full-time work for 
the man and part-time work for the woman dominated by a 
considerable margin. 

With the Scandinavian countries missing from the table, the 
United States was at the top in 1999 in the percentage of couple 
families in which both parents worked full time (37 percent) and 
had a child or children under the age of 6 with no one older than 
60 years in the family.*’ France, Italy, Spain, and Ireland were in 
the 30-to 33-percent range. This work combination was notably 
low in the Netherlands, where only 4 percent of these couple 
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Women’s sh 
16 years and older, selected years, 1980-2001 


[In percent] 


are of civilian total and part-time employment, 12 countries, persons 


Percentage-point change, 
1980! 1990 2001 1980-2001 
Country T i 

Total Part time Total Part time Total Part time Total | Part time 
WhitediStates2 ascsenceeeee 42.4 68.4 45.2 68.2 46.5 68.1 41 -0.3 
CANADA civscsasciscsncvecasss avanstetescns 39.6 71.4 44.4 70.1 46.2 69.1 6.6 2.3 
NADA Miesertcleceses ssastirassscsavcssess 38.7 70.6 40.6 70.5 41.0 67.5 2.3 -3.1 
DOINMIANK cracccccecsccceseneavessereeneees 45.5 81.3 46.1 Ales 46.8 66.7 1.3 -14.6 
To ee Nelo lease ocepeoreracs Eee ee Ee 41.1 81.0 43.0 79.8 45.4 80.4 4.3 -.6 
Germany** see - - 42.1 89.4 43.9 84.5 - - 
IyGlainditeetecssrcect-eeteece eee: 30.8 71.6 34.8 71.6 41.1 78.1 10.3 6.5 
[tal Vreerecccrsst setters .aescntarereceotonss 32.8 67.4 35.1 70.8 37.8 72.6 5.0 5.2 

33.6 79.6 38.4 70.4 43.3 76.3 9.7 -3.3 

29.0 - 31.6 79.4 37.3 78.9 8.3 - 

45.0 - 48.0 81.1 48.0 79.2 3.0 - 

41.4 89.3 43.3 85.1 45.0 79.9 3.6 -9.4 

L | 


1 1983 instead of 1980 for Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. 

2 Part-time share is for wage and salary workers only. 

31991 instead of 1990. 

42000 instead of 2001. 

5 Ages 16 to 64 only. 


Note: 


Except with respect to Japan, part-time employment refers to 


families were composed of two full-time workers. 

Over the 1994-99 period, for which data are available for all 
eight of the countries studied, the working arrangement of full- 
time work for the man and part-time work for the woman increased 
in every country, except the United States. Full-time work for 
both partners during this recent period increased significantly 


Table 14. 


workers who usually work less than 30 hours a week. There are some breaks 
in series, and the lower age limit is different for some countries. (See 
appendix for details.) Dash indicates data not available. 


Source: For 1980 data, Labour Force Statistics, 1980-2000 (Paris, Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001). For all other years, 
data are from Labour Force Statistics, 1981-2001 (Paris, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 2002), with the exception of U.S. data. 
(See appendix.) 


in the United States, Ireland, Spain, and the United Kingdom. 
During 1994-99, the United States was the only country with an 
upward trend in the more traditional pattern of the husband 
working and the wife not working outside the home, although 
the trend was distinctly downward from 1984. The United 
Kingdom and Ireland each had a very large increase in the 


Percentage of all employed in part-time employment, by sex and number of children under 15 years, 


employed persons aged 25 to 54 years, 12 countries, 2000 


{In percent] 


Women 


Men 


Country 


Total No children 


One child 


Two or more 


children | No children 


With children 


14.6 10.1 
21.4 17.0 
38.4 ~ 


16.6 18.5 
23.7 20.0 
35.2 24.0 
29.7 16.6 


24.1 20.0 
55.9 38.3 
15.3 13.7 
17.9 14.6 
38.6 23.7 


15.8 
22.9 


Denmark? 
France 
Germany 
Ireland 


13.3 
23.7 
45.3 
37.2 


27.2 
72.6 
17.4 
16.7 
46.6 


23.6 
30.7 


16.2 
31.8 
60.2 
46.4 


34.4 
82.7 
18.6 
22.2 
62.8 


' 1999 instead of 2000. 
? 1998 instead of 2000. 
5 Children under 16 years. 


Note: Part-time employment refers to workers who usually work less 
than 30 hours a week, or to workers whose usual hours of work vary, and 
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declare themselves to be part-time workers. Dash indicates data not 
available. 


Source: Employment Outlook (Paris, Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, July 2002), table 2.5. 


fone Sees of couple families with at least one child under 6 years, eight countries, selected years, 
{In percent] 
Man full time, Man full time, Man full time, Neither man nor 
woman full time woman part time woman not working woman working 
Country 
1984 1994 1999 1984 1994 1999 1984 1994 1999 1984 1994 1999 
a = 
United States ............ 26.3 33.7 36.5 15.6 19.2 18.6 44.3 33.5 35.2 5.4 5.0 2.6 
FRAN COvcrrscaecrscteeaset 35.9 33.4 31.3 11.9 16.7 19.7 44.2 36.5 35.1 4.1 6.6 6.6 
GOrMan<.ccccresessatesna - 20.6 20.9 - 21.6 26.3 - 47.1 41.6 - 5.4 5.9 
TG Eo Meee cere 11.4 25.4 29.6 3.6 9.6 11.4 67.0 | 43.1 41.8 ifs) | 14.8 10.9 
MLA cetesdeecssccesate cquecee se 33.3 31.3 32.6 3.7 6.3 9.5 57.9 SHEA 47.5 2.6 6.5 6.3 
Netherlands? sesveysesxees 3.0 3:5 4.2 15.1 37.9 47.8 67.4 41.5 31.5 8.2 6.9 3.5 
Sjore Rerav een eee - 24.3 31.0 - 4.0 6.9 - 53.4 52.1 - 12.8 5.8 
United Kingdom ........ 7.3 OS%, 19.5 22.5 33.1 38.4 54.8 33.8 29.4 13.1 12.4 7.0 
' 1997 instead of 1999. add up to 100, because not all work-nonwork combinations are considered. 
2 1985 instead of 1984. Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: The information in this table is restricted to families with no one Source: Employment Outlook (Paris, Organization for Economic Coop- 
older than 60 years. (See appendix for other details.) Percentages do not _— eration and Development, June 2001), table 4.2. 


percentage of both parents working full time, but those two 
countries began at very low levels in 1984. 


AS MUCH AS THEY MAY DIFFER CULTURALLY, countries at or 
near the same stage of economic development are seen to 
experience many of the same fundamental changes in 
demographic trends, family living arrangements, and 
employment patterns, although at different degrees and paces. 
Three of the four major demographic trends in industrialized 
countries noted by Sorrentino in her 1990 Monthly Labor Review 
article—declining fertility, aging of the population, and 
increasing childbirth outside of marriage—continued to the 
beginning of this century. The fourth trend, the rate of divorce, 
which was increasing rapidly during the earlier period, showed a 
mixed pattern during the past two decades. Some convergence 
occurred in marriage and divorce rates across the industrialized 
world. 

Other continuing trends across the developed countries from 
1980 to 2001 were increases in single-parent households, one- 
person households, the age at first marriage and of mothers at 
the birth of their first child, and rates of cohabitation. Ac- 
companying these trends, and not entirely unrelated to them, 
has been a dramatic increase in the employment of women, 
particularly women in the prime childbearing and child-rearing 
ages of 25 to 44 years. The employment of women with young 
children also has risen, as has the participation of women in 
part-time employment. 

Ireland and Spain showed the same direction of trend as the 
other countries examined—indeed, sometimes to an exaggerated 
degree. Of the 12 countries surveyed, Ireland and Spain had the 
greatest decline in fertility, and Ireland joined the Netherlands 
with the largest increase in births to unmarried women—a sixfold 
increase. Ireland also had the largest increase in the employment- 


population ratio of women in the prime childbearing and child- 
rearing age groups, and Spain was not far behind in third place. 
Both countries had very low women’s employment-population 
ratios in 1980, but were becoming more like the others by the end 
of the previous century. 

Denmark and Sweden, demographic pace setters and women’s 
employment leaders in almost all categories in the earlier study, 
exhibited a clear leveling out, almost across the board. By the 
end of the century, Denmark even showed a small increase in 
fertility and in marriages, a reversal of earlier trends, and during 
the 1990s, Sweden experienced a decline in the employment- 
population ratio of women. 

Japan, still traditional in many features of family life, was seen 
to have a much higher propensity for women to be employed 
outside the home when they had no young children or when 
they had an elder parent at home to care for their young children. 
Japan’s divorce rate and births to unmarried women jumped up- 
ward, but remained low compared with the rates of other countries. 

The United States had the highest rate of fertility and, next 
to Ireland, the greatest proportion of its population under the 
age of 15. Even with the high proportion of children to be 
cared for, the United States was next to Denmark in the pro- 
portion of women employed full time. 

Family employment patterns may be related to many factors 
besides the demographic ones discussed in this article. Eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and legal factors play an important 
role, and they are difficult to sort out in terms of their impact. For 
example, the United States and the two Scandinavian countries 
have the most substantial employment of mothers, yet are 
very different in terms of policies designed explicitly to 
support mothers in the labor market, such as paid maternity 
leave and publicly provided child care. Still other factors also 
differ across these and other countries compared in this study. 
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For example, tax structures differ widely, and employment 
opportunities for women may vary for a variety of reasons. 


Notes 


An analysis of the determinants of these employment 
patterns is beyond the scope of the article.* ee 
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total employment-population ratio for women in the 25-54 age group 
in Japan is about 10 percentage points higher than that in Spain and 
Italy. However, the Japanese ratio for mothers in households in which 
the youngest child is less than 15 years old (table 11) is about the same 
as the ratio for mothers with one child less than 15 years old in the 
other two countries. Japan’s employment-population ratio for all 
women in the 25-54 age group is the same as the total for Ireland, but 
its employment-population ratio for women with the youngest child 
less than 15 is more than 10 percentage points lower than that for 
women in Ireland with the youngest child less than 15. 

The 1998 National Family Survey of Japan reported that more 
than 70 percent of mothers stopped working when they gave birth to 
their first child (Shirahase, “Women’s Working Pattern,” p. 6). In 
1998, the Ministry of Welfare in Japan reported that a majority of 
Japanese women believed that a mother should look after her children 
until age 3. (See Marcus Rebick, “Japanese Labor Markets: Can We 
Expect Significant Change?” in Blomstrom, Ganges, and La Croix, 
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Parenthood and Employment (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
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programs for families, see Jonathan Bradshaw and Naomi Finch, “A 
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APPENDIX: Sources, concepts, and definitions 


This article is a follow-on to the 1990 Monthly Labor Review article 
“The changing family in international perspective,” which analyzed 
trends in households and families, mainly from the 1960s to the late 
1980s. An appendix to that article described concepts and definitions 
pertaining to households and families in some detail. The section titled 
“Household composition data” of the current appendix will summarize 
some of that material; the reader is referred to the earlier article for more 
details. 
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In all tables and charts appearing in the current article, data for 
Germany are from 1991 onward only. Comparable data generally are 
not available for East Germany prior to unification, and because data 
for earlier years are for just the former West Germany, 1991 data are 
substituted for 1990 data in all the tables and charts. Otherwise the 
trends would have been difficult to analyze in virtue of the change in 
composition of the country. Suitable data for Japan, Denmark, Ireland, 
Italy, Sweden, and Spain were not available for certain topics covered 


| 


| 
| 


| 


in the article. In those cases, alternative data sources were sometimes 
used to fill out the analysis, and these are described in the text. 

The section on household composition considers definitional issues 
relevant to tables 5 and 6 of this article. Some of the information is 
relevant to the employment tables as well; however, some of the 
employment tables use variants of the definitions concerning families 
and children, and these are noted in the section titled “Employment 
data,” which describes the data pertaining to the study of the 
relationship between work and the family that are used in tables 7 
through 15 and in Appendix table A-1. The sources and definitions 
used in tables | through 4 are not described further, because the 
information shown in these tables is deemed adequate for their 
| understanding. 


Household composition data 


Tables 5 and 6 were compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics mainly 
| from population censuses and household or labor force surveys, as 
' indicated in the source notes to the tables. Possible breaks in historical 
comparability caused by changes in sources for three countries— 
i France, the Netherlands, and Sweden—are discussed at the end of this 
section. 

Trends in the composition of families can be analyzed from the 
point of view of two types of related statistics: those based on all 
households and those based on families. For international comparisons, 
the data presented in the article are based on households, rather than 
families, because household data are more readily available, are more 
comparable across countries, and cover a longer span of time than most 
family-based data. Further, the fastest-growing type of household is 
the one-person household. Such a household is not included in family- 
based statistics, because, by definition, a family must include more 


than one person. Households take many forms and are not limited to 
families. In 2000 in the United States, there were 105 million 
households, but only 72 million families. In addition, there are other 
types of nonfamily households, such as roommate and housemate 
living arrangements. 

A household is defined as one or more persons sharing a housing 
unit. Households are generally the basic unit of family life. Households 
contain family members residing together, but they also may include 
non-family members sharing the dwelling. By the U.S. definition, a 
family is two or more persons residing together and related by blood, 
adoption, or marriage. Cohabitants are generally excluded by this 
definition, but may be included in practice. (See next subsection, on 
married couples.) In the other countries studied, the concept of a family 
generally differs from the U.S. definition: these countries’ definitions 
are more inclusive in that they encompass cohabiting couples, but less 
inclusive in that they limit family statistics to couples with or without 
children and to single-parent families. 

Household-based statistics were not available for Denmark, where, 
however, one person living alone is considered a family. In this respect, 
the Danish data used in the tables on household distribution resemble 
household statistics. The figures for Ireland presented in table 6 were 
compiled from family-based data, because Ireland lacks household data 
with limits on the age of children. By contrast, the figures given in table 
5 use household-based statistics. Both data sets for Ireland were derived 
from the same source. 

Some definitional differences do not allow full comparability of 

household composition data. Among these differences are the concepts 
of married couples, families with children, and single-parent households. 


Married couples. The classification “married couple” increasingly 
includes couples living together who are not, in fact, legally married. 


Women’s employment-population ratios, selected age groups, 12 countries, selected years, 1980-2001 


[in percent] 
Ages 15-64 Percent- Ages 15-24 Percent- Ages 45-54 Percent- Ages 45-64 Percent- 
age-point age-point age-point age-point 
Country change, change, change, change, 
1980 | 1990 | 2001 | 1980-2001} 1980 | 1990 | 2001 | 1980-2001) 1980 | 1990 | 2001 |1980-2001| 1980 | 1990} 2001 | 1980-2001 
United States....... 55.4 | 64.0 67.2 11.8 53.9 | 56.2 56.2 2.3 57.2 | 68.8 | 74.2 17.0 39.9 | 43.9 |} 51.6 11.6 
CANADA .,.2cc------e0- 52.5 | 62.8 66.0 13.5 56.1 | 59.9 | 56.3 3 49.7 | 63.9 | 72.2| 22.5 30.9 | 33.0 | 39.3 8.4 
RIAD AM coctatecccttcecsrss 51.4 | 55.8 57.0 5.6 42.5 | 43.0 | 42.4 -.1 61.1 | 67.8 | 68.0 6.9 44.8 | 46.5 | 47.4 2.6 
Denmark’ ............. 64.3 | 70.6 | 71.4 TA 49.9 | 61.9 | 58.7 8.8 68.5 | 78.2 | 78.5 9.9 39.1 | 42.4 | 49.8 10.8 
FVANGO cesectensecesors0 50.0 | 50.3 555i oot 33:5 | 25.25" 20:7 | —12.8 54.3 | 60.4 | 71.2 16.8 37.6 | 28.7 | 31.8 -5.8 
Germany’ ...........+- - | 56.3 | 58.6 - -| 544 | 43.8 - - | 63.5 | 70.4 - - | 22.8 | 28.4 - 
IrGlANGS corvsess-r=2+--- 31.9 | 36.6 | 54.0 22.1 47.2 | 39.9 | 42.1 -5.0 22.8 | 28.2 | 53.2 30.4 18.5 | 18.6 | 28.9 10.4 
BEAY 9) oop Seaceasasvastoees 33.4 | 36.2 | 41.2 7.8 28.6 | 25.4 | 22.1 -6.4 36.8 | 45.9 | 54.9 18.1 2210 Zine e204: 3.3 
Netherlands? ........ 34.2 | 47.5 63.9 29.7 42.7 | 53.4 66.1 23.4 28.0 | 42.0 | 63.5 | - 35.5 14.0 | 15.9 | 26.4 12.4 
BSPAIN cre atndandvencessa 28.5 | 31.6 | 43.7 15.2 33.9 | 287 | 29.7] -4.2 26.5 | 27.9 | 42.5 16.0 20:9 Tr 1S Ae 2Ae7 8 
SWECON ..05..------2--- 73.3 | 81.0 73.5 a 66.2 | 66.0 | 48.4) -17.8 82.2 | 89.7 | 84.4 2.3 54.4 | 64.6 | 64.4 10.0 
United Kingdom® ... | 54.5 | 62.9 66.1 11.6 56.5 | 65.9 | 58.6 Dey 64.6 | 69.3 | 74.2 9.5 33.5 | 36.8 | 43.2 9.7 
1 1983 instead of 1980. Note: There are some breaks in series, and the lower age limit of 15 is 
2 1991 instead of 1990. different for some countries. See appendix text for details. Dash indicates data 
3 1981 instead of 1980. not available. 
4 30-39 instead of 35-44; 40-49 instead of 45-54; 50-64 instead of \ a 
55-64; lowest age is 14. Source: For 1980 data, BLS calculations are from Labour Force Statistics 
5 Unemployment rates for 25-39, 40-49, and 50-54 used for calcu- 1980-2000 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001); 
lating employment rates for 25-34, 35-44, and 45-54, respectively. for all other years, BLs calculations are from Labour Force Statistics 1981-2001 


® 1984 instead of 1980. (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2002). 
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Statistical agencies in France, Ireland, and Sweden now make no 
distinction between married and unmarried couples and provide 
statistics for “couples” only. The Canadian census questionnaire 
now directs such persons to classify themselves as husband-and- 
wife couples. The figures provided have not been adjusted by the 
authors, so the category “married couples” includes some unmarried 
couples in table 5. However, this is not always the case in the 
statistics for the countries studied. In fact, such couples are generally 
categorized as nonfamily households in U.S. data, rather than as 
married couples. In the United States, the reported number of 
married couples depends upon the answers of survey respondents, 
as indicated in the article. Those who are cohabiting may respond 
that they are married; if so, they are classified as residing in married- 
couple households. Those who say that they are unmarried partners, 
friends, or roommates are classified as residing in nonfamily 
households if they have no children living with them. If they have 
children living with them, the household is classified as a family 
household if the children are those of the reference person or 
“householder.” In this case, the grouping could even be classified 
as a single-parent household, despite the fact that there are two 
cohabiting “parents” in the household. If unmarried cohabitants 
were included in U.S. figures for “married couples,” the latter 
would be increased by nearly 2 percent in 1980 and by 4 percent 
in 1999? 

In Denmark, same-sex registered partnerships are delineated 
separately as a type of family, beginning in 1990; in Canada, similar 
partnerships became a part of family household composition in the 
2001 census; in the United Kingdom, “same-sex couples” were 
enumerated in 200i also. Such partnerships are not included in “married 
couples” in table 5, for comparability with U.S. concepts that exclude 
them. Other countries do not appear to make explicit the classification 
rules for same-sex partnerships. 


Children. National definitions of households with children vary 
considerably because of differences in age categories applied to children. 
Most countries count as children all unmarried persons under a certain 
age and living at home or away at school. The United States, Japan, 
Denmark, and the United Kingdom consider children to be all those 
under the age of 18, except that the United Kingdom counts 16- and 17- 
year-olds only if they attend school full time. In Sweden, children are 
officially defined as all those 16 years and under. France counts those 
under the age of 25 years, while Canada, Germany, Ireland, and the 
Netherlands include children of all ages. Statistics Sweden provided 
special tabulations to the Bureau for table 5, based on the under-age-18 
cutoff. Statistics Canada also provided tabulations based on the U.S. 
age cutoff and other aspects of U.S. definitions as well. 

The different age limits for children affect comparisons of married 
couples with and without children and of single-parent households. In 
table 5, for France, Germany, Ireland, and the Netherlands, the 
proportions of households with children are overstated in comparison 
to the proportions in countries that define children as those who are 
under 18 or that have provided special calculations based on the under 
18 cutoff. 


Single-parent households. The main issues in comparing single- 
parent households across countries relate to the age of children and the 
presence or absence of cohabiting parents. A further issue, which 
involves all countries except Denmark and Ireland, is that the household 
Statistics on single-parent families understate the number of such 
families because they exclude single-parent families that are part of a 
larger household. 
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The age of children in families encompassed by the term “single- 
parent family” differs across countries. Ideally, the concept should 
cover families with one or more unmarried children who live at home 
(or are away at school) and receive their financial support from the 
parent. As discussed earlier, there is little agreement across countries as 
to the specific age limit required for an individual to qualify as a child of 
a single-parent family. However, all countries shown in table 5, except 
for Ireland, that do not use the U.S. age limit of under 18 were able to 
provide unpublished tabulations using that age limit for the single- 
parent household comparisons presented in table 6. 

Another important issue is that the data in table 6 are for households 
rather than families, except for Denmark and Ireland. Single-parent 
households include only those which form a single household on their 
own. Thus, a single-parent household occurs in household statistics 
only when the single parent is the head of the household or the reference 
person for the household. Situations in which single-parent families are 
part of a larger household—such as a husband-and-wife household 
with an unmarried daughter and her young child—will be excluded 
from the figures, except in Denmark and Ireland. Hence, on this 
account, the Danish and Irish figures are overstated in relation to 
the figures for the other countries. In contrast, the data for all other 
countries understate the true extent of single parenthood in countries 
where a sizable portion of single parents live in their own parents’ 
or other people’s households. 

It would be preferable to define a single-parent household as a 
household in which there is a parent with no cohabitant. In practice, 
however, cohabitants may be included in figures for single parents, 
except in Canada, Denmark, France, Ireland, and Sweden. For the 
other countries, it depends on how people classify their status in 
the surveys and censuses. However, it should be recognized that 
the rise in consensual unions in some countries means that the 
number and growth of single-parent families may be overstated to 
some extent. 

This problem of measuring and comparing single-parent families 
is circumvented to a degree in chart 3, in which there is 
unequivocally only one adult present and the age of children is 
standardized to under 15 years. 

Finally, data for the United States and Canada include only “own” 
children in the total family households with children and the total 
single-parent households. Other countries may also include 
“related” children. The inclusion of “related” children (for example, 
a household consisting of a single grandparent and a grandchild) 
would increase the U.S. proportion of single-parent households by 


more than 2 percentage points in 2000 (from 27 percent to 29 
percent). 


Changes in data sources. For tables 5 and 6, changes in data sources 
occurred for France, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Still, the time-series 
data for each country are historically comparable, except for the 
Netherlands, in which the break occurs in 1995 because of a change in 
the source of data from the household survey to the Municipal 
Population Register. In table 5, 1982 data for France are from the 
French population census; all later figures were derived using the French 
household survey. According to French statisticians, the definitions in 
the two sources are compatible for time-series analysis. For Sweden, 
figures for 1985 and 1990 are from the population census, whereas 
data for 1991, 1995, and 2000 were derived from the Swedish 
Income Distribution Survey, with the assistance of Statistics 
Sweden, The small change in the numbers from 1990 to 1991, when 


the shift in sources occurs, suggests that they are reasonably good 
substitutes for one another. 


De 


Employment data 


The employment data used in tables 7 through 15 and in Appendix 
table A-1, with the exception of table 10 for Japan, were obtained 
from two sources: the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 
Some of the OECD data used are published regularly, while other 
Statistics are from special tabulations furnished by member 
countries to the OECD or are prepared by the OECD directly. The 
next two subsections, about employment ratios and part-time and 
full-time employment, are followed by a table-by-table discussion 
of various specialized definitions used by the OECD. 


Employment ratios. The primary measure of the labor force 
activity of women used in the article is the employment-population 
ratio, expressed in percentage terms. The numerator is the total 
number of women employed; the denominator is the total working- 
age population. In the BLs series, both numerator and denominator 
are adjusted to exclude military personnel. In the ogcp data for 
some countries, career military personnel are included, but women 
do not account for significant numbers of such personnel. Other 
comparability issues arise because of differences with respect to 
age limits and in the treatment of maternity leave. 

Lower age limits for employment and population vary across 
countries. The minimum age is usually the age at which mandatory 
schooling ends, which, in the United States, is 16 years. The foreign 
countries covered in the article currently use limits of either 15 or 
16 years. Spain and Sweden, like the United States, use a lower 
limit of 16. Those using the 15-years limit are Canada, Japan, 
Denmark, France, Ireland, Germany, and the Netherlands. Italian 
data use a lower limit of 14 years in 1980 and 1990 and 15 in 2001. 
In the BLS series, the data for Canada and France are adjusted to the 
16-years-of-age limit. The OECD makes no adjustments for lower 
age limits in its series. Sweden imposes a maximum age limit of 64; 
other countries have no maximum limit. The BLs series adjusts data 
for Sweden to include persons over 64 years of age. 

These differences in age limits have virtually no effect on the 


_ comparability of the data on overall employment-to-population 


ratios. The ratios for countries with age limits of 15 may be slightly 
understated compared with the ratios for countries with limits of 
16, because there is very little labor force activity at the younger 


4 ages. Neither do the differences in age limits come into play in 


those tables in which comparisons are in specified higher age ranges 


’ that are the same for all countries. 


A larger comparability issue in the comparisons of employment- 
population ratios results from differences in policies with respect 
to maternity leave. Almost all national definitions of “employed” 
include those people who are temporarily absent from work for 


| any number of reasons, including maternity leave. As pointed out 

_ in the text, some countries are far more generous than others with 
) maternity leave, which means that at any one time many more 
_ women are likely to be on maternity leave in those countries than in 


others. 
Although some might construe this distinction to be a distortion, 


_ in acertain sense it is not a distortion at all. Paid maternity leave is 
' very much like paid sick leave or paid vacation: the woman 


partaking of it still has a job to which she will return when the leave 
is over. The differences in maternity leave policies also would 
obviously make a greater difference in the comparative employment 
statistics for women in the prime child-bearing years or for those 
with young children. (See, for example, tables 8,9, and 15.) Thus, 


it should be recognized that a portion of the “employed” mothers is 
actually on maternity leave. 


Part-time and full-time employment. Tables 12 through 15 involve 
estimates of part-time and full-time employment based on 
standardized OECD definitions, which differ from U.S. definitions. 
The OECD definition of part-time employment covers persons 
usually working 30 or less hours per week on their main job. By 
contrast, the U.S. definition covers persons usually working less 
than 35 hours per week on all jobs. 

The OECD prepares an adjusted series of data on part-time and 
full-time work according to the definition noted. The agency was 
unable to obtain an adjusted series for Japan; hence, that country’s 
data on part-time work are not comparable to corresponding data 
from the other countries for two reasons: (1) Japanese data are 
based on “actual hours worked” rather than “usual hours worked,” 
and (2) part-time employment in Japan is defined as working less 
than 35 hours per week. Thus, Japan’s part-time employment is 
overstated to an unknown degree compared with part-time 
employment in other countries. As a result, because table 13 deals 
with women’s share of part-time work, it is unclear how the more 
generous definition might bias Japan’s numbers in comparison with 
those of other countries. A greater number of both women and men 
would be defined as part-time workers in Japan, but there is no 
reason to expect one to be so defined in a greater degree than the 
other. 

The OECD breakdown of part time versus full time for the United 
States also differs from that of the other countries in that it covers 
only wage and salary workers. Using BLS statistics, this article is 
able to adjust U.S. data to cover all employed persons in table 12 
only. 

Table 14 uses a variant of the OECD definition as follows: part- 
time employment refers to workers who usually work less than 30 
hours a week or to workers whose usual hours of work vary and 
who declare themselves to be part-time workers. This variation is 
not believed to cause much difference in the resulting figures. 


Breaks in series. Some distortions in the comparisons of 
employment-population ratios between earlier and later years may 
result from breaks in series, which most often occur because national 
statistical agencies periodically improve their survey methods. The 
cost of doing so is felt in time-series comparability: the estimates 
made with the later methods are not precisely comparable to those 
using the earlier methods. 

The breaks are as follows: for the United States, 1990 and 1994; 
for Denmark, 1992; for France, 1982; for Ireland, 1998; for Italy, 
1993; for the Netherlands, 1981, 1987, and 1992; for Spain, 1991; 
for Sweden, 1987 and 1993; and for the United Kingdom, 1992. For 
the United States, the breaks occurred in 1990 because of 
adjustments to the findings of the 1990 population census and in 1994 
because of a major redesign of the questionnaire and the collection 
methodology. At least one change in 1994 may have affected the 
proportion of full-time work reported: the questionnaire was changed 
to reduce the likelihood that the respondent would simply give usual 
hours worked during the reference week instead of actual hours 
worked.* Whether this modification would result in a greater or lesser 
number of hours of work being reported—and thus a higher or lower 
proportion of: full-time work being reported—depends upon 
whether extra work or time taken off was overlooked more often 
previously. 

In Ireland, a more comprehensive survey resulted in a better 
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recording of part-time employment and a consequent increase in 
the degree of part-time employment and in overall employment 
figures.* 

The following table-by-table notes describe certain aspects of 
the data that are important to their comparability: 


Table 7. The BLS series of employment ratios adjusted to U.S. 
concepts is used for the countries included in that program. For 
Denmark, Ireland, and Spain, the figures are from the OECD’s 
published series. The two series are close in concepts, the main 
differences, as noted earlier, having to do with the age limits and 
whether the career military are or are not included. 


Table 8 and Appendix table A-1. These two tables are based on 
OECD data on participation rates and unemployment rates and were 
adapted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to represent employment- 
population ratios. The OECD publishes participation rates and 
unemployment rates only for the age categories and the years the 
agency needs; it does not publish employment-population ratios 
by detailed age group. The data presented in table 8 and in Appendix 
table A-1 were derived by the Bureau separately for each age group 
by first subtracting the unemployment rate from 100 to get the 
percentage of the labor force that was employed and then 
multiplying the resulting number by the participation rate to get 
the percentage of the population employed: 


employment ,, labor force employment . 
labor force population population 


Tables 9 and 15. The data in these tables are from a special OECD 
study on the family published in 2001 and are derived from 
household surveys. Data for the European Union countries, except 
for Sweden, are from the spring European Union Labor Force 
Surveys. (Statistics Sweden submitted its data directly to the OECD.) 
Member countries (and EUROSTAT, the European Union’s statistical 
office) were asked by the OECD to submit data according to special 
units of analysis and definitions. The basic unit of analysis called 
for was the household, narrowly defined. In order to provide a 
relatively homogeneous set of households that would facilitate 
international comparisons and simplify the analysis, the oEcp 
requested that the population of households be restricted in the 
following ways: 


e Multifamily households were excluded. (For example, 
households consisting of a couple with a child and another 
unrelated person were excluded.) 


e Households with one or more members aged 60 or older were 
excluded. (For example, a household consisting of a couple with a 
child and a grandparent were excluded.) The reason for the 
exclusion is that it is difficult to interpret the contribution of 
persons aged 60 or older to the household. Some may have an 
important caring role, while others may need care themselves. 


¢ Households were decomposed basically into couple house- 
holds and single-parent households. The requested definition 
of a couple was that the notion include both married and 
cohabiting couples. The OECD noted that the United States 
was an exception in that only married couples were defined as 
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couples. Single-parent households were defined as an adult 
living together with a child. 


Canada, Japan, and Denmark submitted no data to the OECD; 
Sweden submitted data covering all mothers, but not broken down 
by single mothers and mothers in couple families. (See the earlier 
section on part-time employment for coverage of those mothers in 
table 13.) 


Table 10. The data for Japan shown in table 10 were compiled by 
the Bureau from Japanese labor force surveys published by Japan’s 
Statistics Bureau. Table 10 was included to supplement table 9, 
which does not cover Japan. 


Tables 11 and 14. These two tables, on women’s employment 
ratios and the employment gap with men (table 11) and women in 
part-time employment by number of children (table 14), were 
compiled by the OECD for a 2002 study, cited with the tables. For 
European Union countries, except Sweden, the data are from the 
spring European Union labor force survey. For Sweden, Canada, 
and Japan, the data were provided by the national statistical offices 
from national labor force surveys. The U.S. data were calculated by 
the OECD from the outgoing rotation group file of the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). These data are annual averages for the 
subgroup of outgoing respondents in each month’s cps data. Labor 
force estimates based only on the outgoing rotation group data have 
a higher variance than estimates from the full sample have. 

Children are defined as under 15 years of age, except in Sweden, 

where they are classified as under 16 years of age. Children are 

proxied by the presence of children in the respondent’s household, 
rather than in a particular family group within the household. Adults 
with children are defined as those who are reference persons or 
spouses of the reference person whose household contains children. 
For Canada, however, information on women and men with children 
refers only to parents. For Sweden, the data relate to the presence 
of children within the respondent’s family group, where the children 
are one’s own children, foster children, or children of the husband, 
wife, or cohabitant who live in the same household as the 
respondent. 

Table 11 uses corrected figures for Ireland that have been 
furnished by the OECD. 

In table 14, part-time employment refers to the employment of 
workers who usually work less than 30 hours a week or to that of 
workers whose usual hours of work vary and who declare 
themselves to be part-time workers. This definition is slightly 
different from that used in the other tables on part-time work. 

Also, in table 14, because published BLS data for the United 
States for 2001 differ slightly from those published in the basic 
OECD source, the BLS data are used instead of the OECD data. 


Table 12. This table combines BLS and OECD data. The em- 
ployment-population ratios of table 7 (which presents BLs data for 
9 of the 12 countries) were multiplied by the percentage of the 
employed who work full time (OECD data). The employment- 
population ratio is subtracted from 100 to get the percentage who 
are not employed. The figures for the United States have been 
compiled by the Bureau and include all persons employed, rather 
than only wage and salary workers; the OECD’s published series for 
the United States cover wage and salary workers only. 


Table 13. The percentage of U.S. part-time employees who were 
women in 2001, as published by the OECD, is slightly lower than 


Notes to the Appendix 


the percentage determined by the Bureau. For 2001, the BLs number 
is used instead of the OECD number. 


' Constance Sorrentino, “The changing family in international 
perspective,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1990, pp. 41-58; on the 
Internet at http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/1990/03/art6full.pdf. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States 2001 (U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2001), tables 52 and 54. 


> Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 
1994), p. 15. 


* Labour Force Statistics 1981-2001 (Paris, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 2002), p. 318. 
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Occupational mobility 


An examination of occupational mobility 
among full-time workers 


As workers approached mid-career in the late 1990s, 
they saw an increase in their occupational stability; 
however, mobility rates varied between men and women 


in certain occupations 


here is extensive literature on the pro- 
cesses that influence the occupational 
choices of workers.' However, less atten- 
tion is devoted to examining the rate at which 
workers move from one occupation to another. 
Fortunately, the availability of panel data sets 
makes it possible to measure the extent that work- 
ers shift jobs within the occupational distribu- 
tion over time. This study explores recent trends 
in occupational mobility among full-time wage 
and salary workers in the United States as they 
move from young labor market entrants to their 
approach to mid-career. Our objective is to deter- 
mine if their occupational mobility rates changed 
over time, and then to compare occupational 
mobility rates by gender. 

The results of our analysis can provide an 
additional perspective on the recent increase in 
wage disparities between high- and low-income 
workers, an increase that has been well docu- 
mented.’ In terms of equity, the recent increase 
in earnings inequality is generally viewed with 
concern among policymakers. However, several 
studies have suggested that an increase in la- 
bor-market mobility may actually counterbalance 
the growth in earnings inequality.> This argu- 
ment asserts that flexible labor markets provide 
ample opportunity for upward (and downward) 
mobility. Consequently, if an increase in the pro- 
pensity of low-wage workers moves into higher- 
paying occupations, lifetime earnings inequality 
may be reduced in spite of increases in annual 
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cross-sectional measures of labor-market in- | 
equality. 


Data and results 


Aworker’s ability to experience upward occupa- 
tional mobility generally results from favorable 
events such as the acquisition of additional hu- 
man capital, or from intangible factors such as 
motivation or luck. For instance, a worker may 
invest in additional education and training to 
move into a higher-paying job.* A second possi- 
bility for occupational advancement may be the 
workings of the internal labor market.*° The fac- | 
tors that lead to downward occupational mobility | 
are less well-developed, but include such things | 
as structural change in the labor market (for ex- 
ample, a declining industry), a voluntary change 
in career, or the atrophy and obsolescence of la- 
bor market skills. In any event, occupational 
mobility can best be measured by tracking indi- 
viduals over time. Fortunately, panel data sets 
are available that allow for better assessment of 
occupational mobility patterns than can be ob- 
tained from annual cross-sectional comparisons. 
Given the longitudinal requirements of the data, | 
we chose the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth (NLSY). For the analysis, samples of year- 
round, full-time nonfarm workers were compiled, 
beginning with the 1990 NLSy cohort.® 

Chart | illustrates the trend in median weekly- 
wage and salary-income earnings (measured in 


1997 dollars) of the 1990 NLSy cohort across occupational 
categories as they aged between 1989 and 1997.’ The Cen- 
Sus occupational categories used in this study are listed in 
table 1. Although the clustering of occupational incomes 
was slightly less pronounced by 1997, occupations may still 
be classified into two categories: Low-wage occupations 
(service, laborers, clerical, and operatives); and High-wage 
occupations (professional and technical, managerial, sales, 


and craft). In general, real earnings increased for most occu- 


pations during the 1990s. However, following a similar trend 
to the 1970s and 1980s, workers in the professional and mana- 


Chart 1. 
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Table 1. 


Census occupational categories, ranked from lowest to highest by median weekly earnings in 1990 


gerial fields experienced the most significant percentage in- 
crease in real earnings. The service and operative occupa- 
tions also experienced significant earnings gains, whereas 
earnings for sales, craft, and clerical occupations increased 
only modestly. (See chart 1.) The only occupational cat- 
egory to experience a decline in real earnings was laborers. 
The data in chart 1 suggest that the disparity in income 
growth between high-wage and low-wage workers has 
slowed during the 1990s—especially when compared with 
earnings and inequality data from the 1970s and 1980s that 
indicate more disparity.® 


Median weekly earnings by occupation, 1989-97 
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Occupations included 
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High-wage occupations 
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Service occupations, including private households 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 
Administrative support occupations 


Machine operators, assemblers and inspectors, transportation and material 
moving occupations 


Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 

Sales occupations 

Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 

Professional specialty occupations; technicians and related support occupations 
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In order to keep the number of mobility measures reason- 
able, upward and downward occupational mobility are de- 
fined as occurring when a worker changes occupation across 
income groups (that is, from a high-wage to a low-wage occu- 
pation and vice versa) between year ¢ and year t+n. Thus, 
upward occupational mobility is defined as a worker moving 
from any low-wage occupation to any high-wage occupation. 
Conversely, downward occupational mobility occurs if a 
worker moves from any high-wage occupation to any low- 
wage occupational category. For example, if a worker is em- 
ployed as a clerical worker in year t, and employed as a profes- 
sional and technical worker in year t+n, the worker has expe- 
rienced upward occupational mobility over time. Likewise, if 
a worker is employed in the managerial category in year t, and 
in the operative category in year t+n, the worker has experi- 
enced downward occupational mobility. Lateral occupational 
mobility is thus omitted. ? 

The analysis of the occupational mobility of young work- 
ers is based on 2-year occupational mobility rates for the years 
1989 through 1998. Tables 2, 3, and 4 summarize the 2-year 
mobility rates across occupations.'° These rates are derived 


2-year occupational immobility rates for year-round full-time workers, National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 


from occupational mobility transition matrices for each of the 
following periods: 1989-91, 1990-92, 1991-1993, 1992-94, 
1994-96, and 1996-98.!! To be included in our analysis, an 
individual must work year-round full time in both years of the 
2-year period. Thus, the analysis concentrates on workers 
who demonstrate a strong attachment to the labor force.’ 
Each entry in table 2 shows the percentage of workers in 
an occupational category who were also in that same cat- 
egory 2 years later. The results from table 2 indicate an overall 
increase in occupational stability among year-round full-time 
workers during the1990s, as immobility rates were higher in 
1996-98 than the were in 1989-91 for all occupational catego- 
ries. The most significant increases occurred in the opera- 
tives, service, and sales categories. ' 
Turning to differences in occupational mobility by gender, 
men and women experienced similar mobility trends over the 
period. Although female clerical workers and operatives are 
more likely than men to remain in their occupations, there 
appears to be no significant gender differences in occupa- 
tional immobility for service, managerial, and professional and 
technical workers. Gender differences were not reported for 
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the occupations that produced relatively small samples of 
| women (laborers, craft, and sales). 

Tables 3 and 4 provide additional perspectives on occu- 
| pational mobility. Table 3 presents upward mobility rates, 
_and table 4 presents the corresponding downward mobility 
\tates. These rates are based on the fraction of workers who 
moved into higher- or lower-paying occupations. Thus, 
workers initially in high-wage occupations are omitted from 
the upward mobility calculations, whereas workers initially in 


low-wage occupations are omitted from the downward mobil- 


workers. In fact, in 1998 service workers and laborers were 
less likely to advance to higher-paying occupations than they 
were in 1989. 

The differences in occupational mobility by gender are 
especially notable. For instance, female service workers expe- 
rienced a more pronounced reduction in upward mobility than 
men, yet they retained a slight advantage over men at the end 
of the period. On the other hand, male clerical workers experi- 
enced a significant increase in upward occupational mobility 
relative to that of women. For operatives, the upward occupa- 


| . . ° . * eqs . 

ity measure. The results in table 3 indicate that, with the _ tional mobility of men was more than twice that of women by 
| exception of clerical workers, there has been no sustained 1998. Thus, there are clear gender disparities in the upward 
| increase in the upward occupational mobility of low-wage —_ occupational mobility of low-wage workers. 
f 2-year upward occupational mobility rates for year-round full-time workers, National Longitudinal 
| Youth 
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1 Gender differences in downward occupational mobility rates are statis- 
tically significant at the 1-percent level (two-tailed test). 

2Gender differences in downward occupational mobility rates are statis- 
tically significant at the 5-percent level (two-tailed test). 

3 Gender differences in downward occupational mobility rates are statis- 


tically significant at the 10-percent level (two-tailed test). 

Note: Given this article’s definition of downward occupational mobility, 
only the high-wage occupational categories are presented. Dash indicates 
data are not available for occupations with fewer than 50 male or female 
observations. 
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The results from table 4 show sizeable decreases in down- 
ward mobility for all high-wage occupations. This finding is 
consistent with the well-documented finding that high-income 
workers continue to benefit from labor market trends.'? How- 
ever, a notable finding from table 4 concerns differences in 
downward mobility rates by gender. Although the trend in 
downward mobility was similar for both genders, female man- 
agers and professional and technical workers are significantly 
more likely to experience downward occupational mobility 
than their male colleagues. This finding is particularly sur- 
prising because our samples are drawn from young workers 
with similar degrees of attachment to the labor market. 


Summary 


Although real wages increased for persons in most occupa- 
tions during the 1990s, high- and low-wage workers were 
more likely to remain in their respective occupational catego- 
ries by the end of the decade than at the beginning. To some 
extent, of course, occupational stability within any cohort 
might be expected to increase as that cohort ages. The trends 
in occupational stability were consistent across gender lines, 


Notes 


although female clerical workers and operatives tended to 
have higher rates of occupational immobility than men. We 
also observed virtually no change in the upward occupa- 
tional mobility of low-wage workers. Notably, however, men 
in the clerical and operative occupations were much more 
likely to advance to higher-paying occupations than their 
female counterparts. For persons in high-wage occupations, 
there was a significant decline in downward mobility rates. 
However, female workers in the managerial and the profes- 
sional and technical fields continue to experience a signifi- 
cantly higher incidence of downward occupational mobility 
than men. 


During the 1990s, the increased stability of the occupational 
distribution of full-time workers resulted from a leveling-off 
of the upward mobility rates of persons in low-wage occupa- 
tions, coupled with a pronounced decline in downward mo- 
bility rates among workers in high-wage occupations. Thus, 
less downward mobility among high-income workers ac- 
counts for most of the increase in occupational stability ob- 
served over the decade in the cohort that was aged 25 to 32 in 
1990. 0 


' Peter J. Schmidt and Robert P. Strauss, “The Prediction of Occu- 
pation using Multiple Logit Models,” International Economic Review, 
June 1975, pp. 471-86; Randall S. Brown, Marilyn Moon, and Barbara 
Zoloth, “Occupational Attainment and Segregation by Sex,” /ndustrial 
and Labor Relations Review, July 1980, pp. 506-17; Paul E. Gabriel, 
Donald R. Williams, and Susanne Schmitz, “The Relative Occupational 
Attainment of Young Blacks, Whites, and Hispanics,” Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal, Vol. 57, No. 1, 1990, pp. 35-46. 


? Maury Gittleman and Mary Joyce, “Earnings Mobility in the United 
States, 1967-91,” Monthly Labor Review, September 1995, pp. 3-13; 
“A Brief Look at Postwar U.S. Income Inequality,” Current Population 
Reports (U.S. Census Bureau, 1996), pp. 60-191; Peter Gottschalk, 
“Inequality, Income Growth, and Mobility: The Basic Facts,” Journal 
of Economic Perspective, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1997, pp. 21-40; Peter 
Gottschalk and Timothy M. Smeeding, “Cross-National Comparisons 
of Earnings and Income Inequality,” Journal of Economic Literature, 
Vol. 35, 1997, pp. 633-87; Richard Dickens, “Caught in a Trap? Wage 
Mobility in Great Britain: 1975-1994,” Economica, Vol. 67, Novem- 
ber 2000, pp. 477-97. 


> Bradley R. Schiller, “Relative Earnings Redux: Youth Mobility in 
the 1980s,” Review of Income and Wealth, Vol. 40, No. 4, December 
1994, pp. 441-56; P.J. Sloane and I. Theodossiou, ‘Earnings Mobility, 
Family Income, and Low Pay,” The Economic Journal, Vol. 106, 1996, 
pp. 657-66; Stephen Rose, “Is Mobility in the United States Still Alive? 
Tracking Career Opportunities and Income Growth,” /nternational 
Review of Applied Economics, Vol. 13, No. 3, 1999, pp. 417-36. 


“ Gary S. Becker, Human Capital 2"4 edition (New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1975). 


> Peter B. Doeringer and Michael J. Piore, /nternal Labor Markets 
and Manpower Analysis (Armonk, NY, M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1971). 


® Year-round full-time workers are defined as those who have annual 
hours worked of at least 1,750. The 1990 NLsy cohort comprises 
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workers between the ages of 25 and 32. Our samples also exclude full- 
time military personnel, those reporting work-limiting disabilities, self- 
employed individuals, and those enrolled in school. 


’ Each year the NLSY determines a respondent’s wage and salary 
income for the previous calendar year. Thus, our earnings data corre- 
spond to the NLSY survey years 1990 through 1998, and reflect the 
progress of the cohort within jobs, as well as the trend in occupational 
earnings. 


* Gittleman and Joyce, “Earnings Mobility in the United States”; 
Gottschalk and Smeeding, “Cross-National Comparisons,” Journal of 
Economic Literature, Gottschalk, “Inequality, Income Growth, and 
Mobility,” Journal of Economic Perspectives. 


* Note that the concept of occupational mobility is based upon 
movements between broad occupational groups. As a result, an indi- 
vidual could actually see an increase in pay if, for instance, there was a 
move between a top-end operative job and a low-end manager position. 


'° Since the NLSY is now conducted every 2 years, we use 2-year 
occupational mobility rates as opposed to 1-year rates. The sample 
sizes for each 2-year interval are as follows: 1989-91: 3,035; 1990- 
92: 3,356; 1991-93: 3,238; 1992-94: 3,254; 1994-96: 3,307; 1996— 
98: 3,500. 


'' Transition matrices summarize the movements of workers across 
occupational categories over time. The 2-year transition matrices, 
upon which the mobility calculations in tables 2—4 are based, are avail- 
able from the author upon request. 


'? On average, approximately 25 percent of year-round full-time 
workers are excluded from the second year’s sample because they are 


either employed part time, out of the labor force, or have missing data 
on hours worked. 


'*“Postwar U.S. Income Inequality,” Current Population Reports. 


| Research Summary 


‘Characteristics 
of minimum wage 
jworkers in 2002 


) Steven E. Haugen 


Survey (cps), a nationwide sample 
survey of households that includes 
questions identifying hourly paid 
workers and their hourly wage rate. In 
2002, some 72.7 million American 
workers—roughly 3 out of 5 wage and 


$5.15, the prevailing Federal minimum 
wage, and another 1.6 million were 
reported with wages below the min- 
imum.’ Together, these 2.2 million 
workers with wages at or below the 
minimum (also referred to here as low 


salary workers—were paid at hourly wage workers) made up 3.0 percent of 
BLS data on minimum wage earners are __rates.' Of those paid by the hour, about all hourly paid workers. What follows 
i derived from the Current Population 570,000 were reported as earning exactly are some highlights from the 2002 data 
itt : A 
; Employed wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below the prevailing Federal 
minimum wage of $5.15 per hour, by selected characteristics, annual averages, 2002 
Percent of workers 
Number of workers (in thousands) Percent distribution paid hourly rates 
Characteristic At or below $5.15 At or below $5.15 At or below $5.15 
Total paid Total paid 
hourly Below | hourly Below Below 
Paias Total At$5.15 $5.15 rates Total | At $5.15 $5.15 Total | At$5.15 $5.15 
Age and sex 
é Total, 16 years and over....... 72,720 2,168 570 1,598 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 3.0 0.8 2.2 
BMG t0'24 YeArS. ........cccs00000s- 16,191 1,158 340 818 22.3 53.4 59.6 51.2 7.2 24 5.1 
| MOrtOMlOIVCArS |... ..2--2:.-ce00 5,808 605 226 379 8.0 27.9 39.6 23.7 10.4 3.9 6.5 
25 years and OVE? ..........00+- 56,529 1,010 230 780 77.7 46.6 40.4 48.8 1.8 4 1.4 
sf Men, 16 years and over........ 36,135 800 218 582 49.7 36.9 38.2 36.4 2.2 6 1.6 
Bie 16 to 24 years .............csce:0- 8,242 453 146 307 11.3 20.9 25.6 19.2 5.5 1.8 3:7 
AGstOrl OAV Oars cercceccccsers. 2,850 243 97 146 3.9 11.2 17.0 9.1 8.5 3.4 54 
25 years and over .............. 27,893 347 72 275 38.4 16.0 12.6 17.2 lee 3 1.0 
y Women, 16 years and over.. 36,585 1,368 352 1,016 50.3 63.1 61.8 63.6 SHI E 1.0 2.8 
MM) 16 to 24 years «2... 7,949 705 194 511 10.9 32.5 34.0 32.0 8.9 2.4 6.4 
| UGGtOM ON CAS -.sose. case ccvess 2,958 361 128 233 44 16.7 22.5 14.6 12.2 4.3 7.9 
| 25 years and over .............. 28,636 663 158 505 39.4 30.6 27.7 31.6 2.3 6 1.8 
Race, sex, and Hispanic 
origin 
MMNMNU SNUG cece veceseestessqcceccesstesecssesese 59,199 1,781 452 1,329 81.4 82.1 79.3 83.2 3.0 8 2.2 
BIE Stee hos seco sce dacececsecccsnccaee 29,829 626 162 464 41.0 28.9 28.4 29.0 2.4 5 1.6 
WOMOR Ne etersemrer 29,370 1,155 290 865 40.4 53.3 50.9 54.1 3.9 1.0 2.9 
BIS ACK eles kescecPoscescceseceseeees 9,692 276 89 187 13.3 12.7 15.6 inheze 2.8 9 1.9 
f IMGI ieee cae ctostsavsccesextesSeccasee 4,469 129 44 85 6.1 6.0 tell 5.3 2.9 1.0 1.9 
BIMMMEWV OM GM iecsesacas-sentscacesasarssasecs 5,224 147 45 102 7.2 6.8 7.9 6.4 2.8 9 2.0 
af) Hispanic Origin ..............-00 11,206 305 110 195 15.4 14.1 19.3 12.2 Pa 1.0 ubeZ/ 
| OEE 6,624 144 47 97 9.1 6.6 8.2 6.1 2.2 if 1.5 
BIE WOMEN sans ccossccoestssssssnnes 4,582 162 64 98 6.3 15 11.2 6.1 35 1.4 24 
Full- and part-time 
i status and sex 
4) Full-time Workers .......000s000000 55,029 851 169 682 75.7 39.3 29.6 42.7 1.5 3 12 
NENA ee ee ees 30,472 367 82 285 41.9 16.9 14.4 17.8 1.2 3 9 
WV GING IN ascverarate sae ncsceaeeeoees 24,557 483 87 396 33.8 22.3 15.3 24.8 2.0 4 1.6 
‘ Part-time WOrkerS ...........00-0- 17,568 1,309 401 908 24.2 60.4 70.4 56.8 7.5 2G 5.2 
We titrate Sater Beene 5,599 430 136 294 Tal 19.8 23.9 - 18.4 7.7 2.4 5.3 
Where. eee reer 11,969 879 265 614 16.5 40.5 46.5 38.4 3 2.2 5.1 


NOTE: Data exclude the incorporated self-employed. Details for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for 
|| the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black-population groups. The distinction between full- and 
part-time workers is based on hours usually worked. These data will not sum to totals because full- or part-time status on the principal job is not 
identifiable for a small number of multiple jobholders. 


4Steven E. Haugen is an economist in the Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. E- 
‘| mail:haugen.steven@bls.gov 
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Research Summary 


(@alolim meee Percent of workers 


id hourly rates with earnings at or below prevailing Federal 
minimum wage of $5.15 per hour, by major occupation, annual averages, 2002 


Service occupations 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


Operators, fabricators, 
and laborers 


Technical, sales, and 
administrative support 


Managerial and 
professional specialty 


Precision production, 
craft, and repair 


(annual averages). Additional details 
can be found on the BLs website.’ 
Minimum wage workers tend to be 
young. About half of workers earning 
$5.15 or less were under age 25, and 
slightly more than one-fourth were 
teenagers (that is, age 16 to 19). Among 
teenagers paid hourly rates, 10 percent 
earned $5.15 or less. About 2 percent of 
workers 25 years or older earned the 
minimum wage or less. (See table 1.) 
About 4 percent of women paid 
hourly rates reported wages at or below 
the prevailing Federal minimum, 
compared with about 2 percent of men. 
Women—teenagers or adults—are 
more likely than men to earn the 
minimum wage or less. (See table 1.) 
The proportion of hourly paid workers 
receiving $5.15 or less was about 3 
percent each for whites, blacks, and 
Hispanics. For whites and Hispanics, 
women were more likely than men to be 
low wage earners. (See table 1.) 
Part-time workers (persons who 
usually work less than 35 hours per week) 
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Percent 


were much more likely than their full-time 
counterparts to be paid $5.15 or less (about 
8 percent, compared with approximately 2 
percent). Among those who work part 
time, both men and women are about 
equally likely to earn wages at or below 
the prevailing minimum. (See table 1.) 

By major occupational group, the 
proportion of hourly paid workers with 
reported earnings at or below $5.15 
ranged from a low of less than | percent 
for persons employed in managerial and 
professional specialty jobs and those 
employed in precision production, craft, 
and repair positions to a high of about 
10 percent for those in service jobs. (See 
chart 1.) One out of every 5 food service 
workers earned $5.15 or less in 2002; 
most of these workers were paid a wage 
below $5.15. Indeed, about 3 out of ev- 
ery 5 workers paid less than the pre- 
vailing minimum wage were employed 
in food service occupations. This large 
proportion may reflect the tip credit 
provisions of the Federal minimum wage 
statutes, whereby an employee who 


2003 


receives tips (such as a waiter or/} 
waitress) generally can be paid a wage |} 


below $5.15, provided that the em-) 


hour, equal at least $5.15. 

Among major industry groups, the | 
proportion of workers with reported | 
hourly wages at or below $5.15 was| 
highest in retail trade (about 8 percent), 
which includes many food service 
workers in its eating-and-drinking- | 
places component. (See chart 2.) In. 
agriculture and services, about 2 per- | 
cent of hourly paid workers earned the || 
prevailing Federal minimum wage or || 
less, while in other major private-sector || 
industries, less than 1 percent of all! 
hourly paid workers in each industry | 
earned minimum or subminimum wages. | 
About three-fifths of all low wage 
workers were employed in retail trade, 
and nearly one-fourth worked in 
services. For many working in these two 
industries, tips and commissions might 
supplement the hourly wages received. 


Percent of workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below prevailing Federal 
minimum wage of $5.15 per hour, by major industry, annual averages, 2002 


Retail trade 
Agriculture 


Services 


Government 


Transportation 
and public utilities 


Construction 


Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


Wholesale trade 
Manufacturing 


Mining 


Percent 


Percent of workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below prevailing Federal 
minimum wage, by sex, annual averages, 1979-2002 


Percent of 
hourly paid 
workers 

25 


Percent of 
hourly paid 
workers 

25 


| 


1989 


| l 
1993 1995 


L 
1999 


0 | ie l 
1979 1981 1983 


NoTE: The prevailing Federal minimum wage was $2.90 in 1979, $3.10 in 1980, and $3.35 in 1981-89. The minimum 
wage rose to $3.80 in April 1990, to $4.25 in April 1991, to $4.75 in October 1996, and to $5.15 in September 1997. Thus, 
the Federal minimum was $4.25 for the 1992-95 period and $5.15 in 1998-2002. Data for 1990-91 and 1996-97 reflect 
changes in the minimum wage that took place in those years. 


| | | l | 
1985 1987 1991 1997 2001 
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Research Summary 


The proportion of hourly paid workers 
earning the prevailing Federal minimum 
wage or less has trended downward since 


Notes 


1979, when data first began to be collected 
on a regular basis. (See chart 3.) Although 
women always have been more likely than 


men to earn the prevailing minimum or less, _ 


the disparity is considerably less today 
than it was two decades ago. J 


' These data are for wage and salary 
workers (excluding the incorporated self- 
employed) and refer to earnings on a person's 
sole or principal job. 

2 The presence of a sizable number of 
workers with reported wages below the 
minimum does not necessarily indicate 
violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
there are exemptions to the minimum wage 
provisions of the law. Indeed, the relatively 
large number of workers with reported wages 
below the minimum in 2002 includes almost 
500,000 hourly paid workers reported as 
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earning exactly $5.00 per hour; to some 
extent, this may reflect rounding in the 
responses of survey participants. The es- 
timates of the numbers of minimum and 
subminimum wage workers presented in table 
1 pertain to workers paid at hourly rates; 
salaried and other nonhourly workers are 
excluded. Accordingly, the actual number of 
workers with earnings at or below the pre- 
vailing minimum is undoubtedly understated. 
Research has shown that a relatively smaller 
number and share of salaried workers and 
others not paid by the hour have earnings that, 


2003 


when translated into hourly rates, are at or 
below the minimum wage. However, the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics does not routinely | 


estimate hourly earnings for nonhourly work- 
ers, because of concerns that arise in pro- 
ducing these estimates from the data. For 
further information, see Steven E. Haugen and 
Earl F. Mellor, “Estimating the number of 
minimum wage workers,” Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1990, pp. 70-74. 


*http://stats. bis: gov/cpss 
minwage2002.htm. 


Regional Report 


Proportions of workers 
in selected pay ranges, 
by region and State 


Marie-Claire Guillard 


eo among States in the 
share of workers earning the Federal 
minimum wage or less are a function of 
the occupational distribution and pre- 
vailing wages in each State, as well as of 
the existence of a wide range of minimum 
wage provisions at the State level. In 
particular, some States set minimum wage 
rates above the Federal minimum, cur- 
rently $5.15 an hour. 

In 2002, 3.0 percent of U.S. wage and 
salary workers who were paid hourly rates 
eamed the Federal minimum wage of $5.15 


Marie-Claire Guillard is an economist in the 
Office of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. E-mail: 
guillard.marie-claire@bls.gov 


or less. The South recorded the highest 
percentage of workers earning in this 
range, 3.7 percent, while the West register- 
ed the lowest share, 1.8 percent. Among 
the nine geographic divisions, the West 
South Central reported the largest percent- 
age, 4.3 percent, whereas the Pacific 
division had the smallest, 1.0 percent. 

Twenty-six States—including all those 
in the Middle Atlantic and West South 
Central divisions—recorded higher 
percentages of workers paid $5.15 or less 
in 2002 than did the United States as a 
whole. Meanwhile, 21 States—including 
all those in New England and the Pacific 
division—had relatively few workers 
earning in that range. 

Four southern States reported the 
largest shares of hourly workers earning 
the Federal minimum wage or less: West 
Virginia (5.6 percent), Mississippi (5.3 
percent), and Arkansas and Louisiana (5.2 
percent each). In contrast, four Pacific 


States’ shares of workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below prevailing Federal 
minimum wage of $5.15 per hour, compared with U.S. average of 3.0 percent, 
annual averages, 2002 


division states—Alaska, California, 
Oregon, and Washington—registered the 
smallest proportions, ranging from 0.7 
percent to 1.2 percent. All 10 states with 
minimum wages set above the Federal 
level recorded smaller shares of workers 
earning in this low range than the national 
figure of 3.0 percent. 

Although California has by far the 
largest employment total among the 
States, it was not in the top five in terms 
of low wage employment. The largest 
numbers of workers earning the Federal 
minimum wage or less lived in Texas 
(207,000), Florida (145,000), New York 
(136,000), Ohio (125,000), and Penn- 
sylvania (116,000). California had 85,000 
persons earning $5.15 or less. 

In ahigher wage range, 81.1 percent of 
hourly paid workers in the United States 
earned at least $7.15 in 2002. The Northeast 
had the highest share of workers paid in t 
this range, 83.3 percent, while the South 
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Regional 


Table 1. 


Report 


i i i below the prevailing Federal 
ed wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or V é de 
rales be nee of $5.15 ak hour and at or above $7.15 per hour, by geographical region and division and 


by State, annual averages, 2002 


a] : : 
Number of workers paid hourly rates (in thousands) Percent of workers paid hourly rates 
Reged bate tle At or below At or above At or below At or above 
Iota $5.15 $7.15 $5.15 $7.15 
3.0 81.1 
UnitadiStates ae e.cracnes races Masrene rw eects 72,720 2,168 59,012 
Northeast tence tecececeveives sisveeciecamtemmencres ean 13,164 408 10,966 -. oe 
NeWiENnGlancleccetictcceternesersccsnenestecontrcunsuenareanevaere 3,817 re ee oe ae 
(GONMOCHCUL Sees ccceen tetra Retaas ovaecchontaedecmseeueseonsaese 882 be 333 28 85.3 
Main ateereah ste cececess snenccceoosantees erccotavwcss Cractnuvesstirecest 391 an sane 33 87.3 
MaSSachUSetts: ces ck cotivecscceeeventtren cctuundornes eee 1,682 oF ore Py 89.5 
INGA TET Cn OCA a keane cenccecnostbecence ene cttoa cermarpcontceeceeenc 383 : i o7 83.3 
FOGG I SLANG eee osisves cscs crac oaeesearenvaaceventanccoeneaente a me 24 868 
VOMIMON UE ooacccusns cent oanescectncs cast sncanesanchanratebreratpenvens 
i 3.5 81.7 
Kala Atlante ee ak ines cn eaaccen ee eer roe atl 162 3.8 84.5 
INGWUCYSOW ooopccetrcexcastase-nccutesenauencatvaueuceerstertees= tee , 3'933 3.4 80.2 
INQWIYOP IG Soiree cevonca ecueck oesinecasseserianncpererere eucetteaents 4,030 : a or o ote 
POMMSYIVAMG s-caccctaccctvesncececsaconsecancoteccsesssurnswecenuene 3,397 ; 5 np 
Mid WESt Bectscars.ccevcs cus escacsaessarcgens cicuatcesatvusersaer Were sec tues 18,797 570 15,614 oe 4 
East North Central 12,955 a ee 34 81.2 
TEROIS Sete acccs cetccarsscsce 3,169 zr ee me Le 
Indiana ......... 1,802 Lye a as 
Michigan ....... 2,884 88 ee ee oe 
Ohio eee 3,323 125 a { ~~ os 
Wisconsin 1,776 37 1,543 : en, 
WrestiNorthiCenttalicccscsac ces totes csessteneeeracurace 5,842 166 4,851 a ae 
VOW i heconstaecseneneane 900 29 728 ~~ ood 
Kansas ......... 784 24 : — en nae 
Minnesota 1,608 32 Keer =H ae 
Missouri .......- 1,610 48 i oe aE 
Nebraska 515 18 - re te 
North Dakota 192 8 , an : : 
SOUT DAKO ctaretc reacts seen eae rete eee 234 7 ‘ : 9 - ae: 
Snare the ae tes oeaneteance se ne akseseres 24,324 901 19,017 P : 
See ae ee 12,500 411 10,086 3.3 80.7 
Be ERE Pa Nani 201 5 171 2.5 85.2 
SE ee ee eee oad 117 4 100 3.4 85.8 
ere ene een 3,851 145 3,027 3.8 78.6 
Pe er ee eee oe 1,972 55 1,619 2.8 82.1 
agadeostivoarcusuetesccwmseaadens 1,347 ~ q on :; poe 
INOsti Caroling eee stteeescusssccsasesensscascurscapscescattenes 2,043 %, i : 
SOUMUGS a roll aiee tee corer. sores nececpcccnstececoxaextuneonneee 930 31 745 3.3 80.1 
WAM fo Ale Vestee res cece es Pree cece eRe er ere ats 1,596 46 1,298 2.9 81.3 
WEGSE MING esecaccesccceteee tes caer seabneacseracssoomerreneee 443 25 321 5.6 72.4 
EASU SOUT COMIAll ccs,caeee.serestesenonen tcasevwcrnercuesee 4,256 161 3,336 3.8 78.4 
Ala ariidiaie cect averteceave etcaasee ah ar we RE ree 1,054 36 807 3.4 76.6 
INOMLUGICY/ crocs cass ansesccvacentuceapstsxensstutnorentadavainns xervonas 1,061 49 831 4.6 78.3 
MISSISS(DIis5.ce3csercthe testeonsh o eerevancat ns taventuanentenssanens 640 34 476 §.3 74.3 
TONMESS SO i, serie seerrecrectyratteh encedeetadtscnasvacsmarneceuvonn 1,499 43 1,222 2.9 81.5 
West SoutCOntraliccssec- cause tecneeerstctntennicacncsnons 7,568 329 5,595 4.3 73.9 
PAVKENISAS cc cteptncce reste canoer xsand eeene PR ces eiceaned 653 M4 457 §.2 70.0 
[SCOUT A eres nrancte erence cockanbe MERE ORE eer onsets 1,034 54 770 5.2 74.5 
(Eo) | ty: Sopp PEPER Sr ery Mensano 869 34 649 3.9 74.7 
NOXAS: ca vavssacpcutevavenconstarratviaseeineastienaecemee eterna ccaeeend 5,013 207 3,719 41 74.2 
WV GS Le asererizandssates wcalenedteapancriaxarecm net cattteee eh tua rancid tok 16,436 288 13,415 1.8 81.6 
Mountain .......... 4,939 172 3,979 SR} 80.6 
Arizona ......... 1,293 52 1,021 4.0 79.0 
Colorado ....... 1,141 34 978 3.0 85.7 
IOAHO isserasvens 378 15 293 4.0 7s 
Montana ....... 241 if 183 2.9 75.9 
Nevada ......... 612 15 507 2.5 83.0 
New Mexico 488 23 369 4.7 75.6 
WAI eaeeeeienecins as 644 17 516 2.6 80.0 
WYOMING ......eeeee 144 5 112 3.5 79.0 
PACH Givrcrcextecs 11,497 116 9,436 1.0 82.1 
Alaska .......... 190 2 171 1.1 90.2 
California ...... 8,441 85 6,810 1.0 80.7 
Hawaii ........... 293 6 235 2.0 80.1 
Oregon... 924 11 779 1.2 84.3 
Washington 1,648 1a 1,441 7 87.4 
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Note: The source of the data in this table is the Current Population 
Survey (cps). Earnings data are collected from the outgoing rotation groups 
only (one-quarter of the cps sample). Data exclude the incorporated self- 
employed. Users are reminded that these data are based on a sample and are 
therefore subject to sampling error; the degree of error may be quite large for 
less populous States. The number and percent distribution of workers paid 
hourly rates at or above $7.15 for regions and divisions were derived from 
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State totals and may therefore include sli 
to determine definitively whether workers surve 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act or b 
wage laws.Thus, the presence of workers with w 
Federal minimum wage does not necessarily indi 
of applicable State laws, because numerous exclusions 
pertain to the minimum wage statutes. 


ght rounding error. It is not possible 
yed in the crs are actually 
y individual State minimum 
ages below the prevailing 
cate violations of the Act or 
and exemptions 


States’ shares of workers paid hourly rates with earnings of at least $7.15 per hour, 
compared with U.S. average of 81.1 percent, annual averages, 2002 


North Atlantic 


Above U.S. average 
At or below U.S. average 


registered the lowest share, 78.2 percent. 
Of the nine divisions, New England 
reported the largest proportion of workers 
earning these higher wages, 87.1 percent, 
with all of its component States recording 
percentages above the national average. 
Meanwhile, below-average shares were 
found in all States in the West South 
Central division, which, as a whole, had 
the lowest percentage of workers earning 
in the higher range, 73.9 percent. 

At the State level, Alaska had the 
highest percentage (90.2 percent) of 


hourly workers earning $7.15 or more, 
followed closely by New Hampshire (89.5 
percent). A total of 13 States reported at 
least 85.0 percent of hourly workers paid 
in this range. Of these States, which 
included 5 in New England and 3 in the 
South Atlantic division, 7 had minimum 
wages set above the Federal level. 
Arkansas reported the lowest per- 
centage (70.0 percent) of hourly workers 
earning at least $7.15. The other five States 
reporting shares below 75.0 percent also 
were located in the South: Louisiana, 
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Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and West 
Virginia. As mentioned earlier, four of these 
six southern states had the largest pro- 
portions of workers earning the minimum 
wage or less. 

Table 1 shows the number and percent 
distribution of hourly paid workers with 
earnings at or below $5.15 and the num- 
ber and percent of those with earnings 
at or above $7.15. Charts 1 and 2 display 
the States’ shares of workers with earn- 
ings in each of those wage ranges, com- 
pared with the U.S. average. S| 
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Precis 


Views of a different 
recession 


Now that the National Bureau of Economic 
Research has determined that the most 
recent recession ended in November 2001, 
the economics profession has begun to 
perform the exhaustive diagnostics of the 
downturn, the processes leading up to it, 
and the somewhat puzzling nature of its 
aftermath. Kevin L. Kliesen explores how 
the recession was different and the 
developments that preceded it in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis Review. 
As many have noted, the recession was 
relatively short with its duration of eight 
months. It was also relatively mild, 
experiencing the second smallest decline 
in gross domestic product of the ten 
recessions recorded in the post-World War 
II era. By using various nonparametric 
statistical tests, Kliesen is able to assert 
that both shorter and milder recessions 
are associated with ending longer 
expansions. 

Other noteworthy features of the 
recession included stronger than average 
performance of real disposable income 
which, in turn, helped sustain a relatively 
high level of personal consumption, equity 
prices fell throughout the recession rather 
than rallying as a leading indicator of the 
recovery, very large declines in inventory 
investment and net exports, and, during 
the NBER-designated term of the 
recession, a smaller than average rise in 
unemployment and decline in payroll 
employment. 

However, as Erica L. Groshen and Simon 
Potter note in the August issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s 
Current Issues in Economics and 
Finance, one aspect of the post-recession 
recovery has been the experience of steady 
growth in output, but no corresponding 
strength in the labor market. In the past, 
according to Groshen and Potter, the job 
market recovery has lagged the general 
recovery by about a quarter, but in the 
two most recent recessions the lag has 
persisted for much longer. 


They propose as an explanation that the 
most recent recessions have been marked 
by higher degrees of structural adjustment 
to cyclical fluctuation than had been the 
case in the past. “The job losses associated 
with cyclical shocks are temporary:” say 
Groshen and Potter, “at the end of the 
recession, industries rebound and laid off 
workers are recalled to their old firms or 
readily find comparable employment with 
another firm. Job losses that stem from 
structural changes are permanent ... .” 

Turning to the data, they show that 
temporary layoffs, an indicator of cyclical 
adjustment, contributed little to the 
increases in unemployment in the 1990— 
91 or the 2001 recession. At the same time, 
an increasingly common pattern of job 
losses continuing in many industries 
during the recovery and continued job 
growth during the recession in others 
suggests that the share of total employ- 
ment in industries experiencing structural 
changes has grown from 51 percent in 
the recessions of the mid-1970s and early 
1980s to 57 percent in the 1990-91 down- 
turn to 79 percent in 2001. 


A different view of the 
Depression 


Given the disastrous perception of the 
1930s in the popular and, to only a slightly 
lesser extent, the professional economic 
eye, Alexander J. Field’s, hypothesis that 
they were “the most technologically 
progressive decade of the [20th] century,” 
is startling. Writing in American Economic 
Review, Field examines trends in multifactor 
productivity growth—that component of 
labor productivity growth that remains as 
a residual once the growth of other con- 
ventionally measured inputs has been 
accounted for—and adopts the inter- 
pretation of that residual as primarily a 
reflection of the impact of technical change. 
Field first narrows the timing of the most 
rapid growth in multifactor productivity 
from a “consensus that looking back over 
the course of U.S. history, the period 
between roughly 1905 and 1966 ex- 
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perienced exceptionally high rates of 

multifactor productivity growth,” to a | 
finding shared by several other econo- | 
mists that the highest rates within that era | 
are to be found between, again roughly, | 
1929 and 1948. | 

Within that smaller span, Field notes | 
that there have been two lines of analysis. _ 
One is a story that locates the bulk of the | 
higher performance in the extraordinary | 
production efforts of the Second World | 
War. These analysts have often referred | 
to an influential book from the early 1960s _ | 
that found that multifactor productivity 
in the private domestic economy slowed | 
substantially between the 1919-1929 and | 
1929-1937 periods. As Field notes, “Given 
the conventional emphasis on the boom | 
of the 1920s and its contrast with the _ 
disastrous macroeconomic performance | 
of the 1930s, we might be inclined to accept _ 
this differential and move on to more | 
interesting matters.” 

What interested Field, however, was the 
fact that the 1929-1937 period represents 
a passage in the business cycle and that 
probably is not a good comparison to 
1919-1929. Field suggests moving the 
comparison period’s endpoint out to 1941, 
a year picked to be more comparable in 
terms of the business cycle, yet not much 
affected by spending on the coming war. | 
By his calculation, there was a “compound 
annual average growth rate of private | 
domestic economy MFP of 2.27 percent 
per year between 1929 and 1941. In 
contrast, MFP grows at 1.51 percent per | 
year between 1941 and 1948.” 

In the remainder of the paper, Field | 
outlines strategies for explaining the high 
rate of multifactor productivity growth in 
the 1930s. He attributes significant parts 
to the development of public infra- | 
structure, the timing of key scientific 
innovations, and specific sectoral deve- 
lopments in, for example, chemicals, | 
communications, electrical machinery, 
structural engineering, and aviation. And 
part he ascribes to “serendipity”—the 
confluence of these developments during 
an otherwise bleak economic decade. 
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Book Reviews 


Full-employment benefit 


The Benefit of Full Employment: When 
Markets Work for People. By Jared 
Bernstein and Dean Baker. Washing- 
ton, DC, Economic Policy Institute, 
2003. 112 pp. $11.95/paperback. 


The Benefit of Full Employment: When 
Markets Work for People is an economic 
study of the relation between the infla- 
tion rate and the unemployment rate in 
the United States from 1950 to 2000. Ina 
very simple and descriptive form, the 
book opens the debate about govern- 
ment policies to control inflation and 
stimulate employment. It presents a va- 
riety of quantitative facts to support a 
full-employment economy. 

These two economists intend to 
prove not only how a full-employment 


- situation is economically useful, but also 


how those results translate in social ben- 
efits and improve the quality of life of 
the whole Nation. The introduction dis- 
cusses the economic growth period with 
low unemployment and low inflation in 
the 1990s and its implications for the Non 
Accelerating Inflation Rate of Unemploy- 
ment (NAIRU) doctrine. The authors ar- 


_ gue for a reformulation of economic 
' goals and policies that will avoid peri- 
ods of “stagnant wages growth, grow- 
' ing inequalities, and a stubbornly high 
’ poverty rate.” 


The book is divided into five chap- 


ters with graphs and charts that are use- 


ful to understand—and visualize more 
easily—changes in the economy in the 
last 50 years. The first chapter, “What is 


' full employment,” defines what is full em- 


ployment. It presents how economic 


' indicators like unemployment rate, un- 


employment rate by ethnic background, 
and unemployment rate by educational 
background, have been affected across 
history. It also established that minority 
groups benefited most from reaching full 


~ employment levels. 


In the second chapter, “How NAIRU 
became the enemy of full employment,” 
the development of the NAIRU is ex- 


plained and evaluated with empirical 
evidence. The NAIRU policy developed 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Since that time, it has been used by mon- 
etary policymakers in the United States 
and other countries. It states that a con- 
trolled inflation rate is needed to have 
an unemployment rate no lower or higher 
than a determined level. The authors’ 
emphasis that recognized economists 
like Milton Friedman and Edmund Phelps 
defend the NAIRU’s postulates, argued 
that most of the people who were unem- 
ployed remained so voluntarily. 

Even though the study always refers 
to the decade of the 1990s as the most 
significant failure of NAIRU, it also cites 
empiric evidence that supports NAIRU. 
This chapter describes the situation of the 
economy by decades from the 1950s to 
2000. For example, during the 1960s, the 
economy was experiencing a period of low 
unemployment and rising inflation. In- 
stead of attributing the rising inflation to 
the low unemployment rate, Bernstein and 
Baker focused on a variety of other ele- 
ments. Some events that the authors men- 
tioned include the income tax increase for 
new government expenditures in social 
programs, such as Medicare and Medic- 
aid, and the Vietnam War. Additional fac- 
tors include the increase in payroll taxes 
and the miscalculation of the consumer 
price index, both of which alter future eco- 
nomic expectation. 

In the third chapter, “The benefits of 
full employment,” the authors address 
the philosophical contradiction regard- 
ing the economic and social importance 
of work to achieve happiness and the 
deliberated government policy to deny 
employment to a certain percentage of 
the work force by raising the interest 
rate to keep the inflation rate constant. 
After approaching NAIRU’s contradic- 
tions, the study presents evidence rel- 
evant to the advantage of a full-employ- 
ment economy. Some of the factors men- 
tioned were the quantity and quality of 
available jobs, increases in low-wage job 
supply, reduction in the economic dis- 
parity, and lowering crime rates. 
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In the fourth chapter, “A closer look 
at full employment and low-wage trends 
in the 1990s,” the economists compare 
the unemployment rate and economic 
scenario of the 1960s with that of the 
1990s. Socioeconomic variables such 
as labor supply and demand, workers’ 
skills, and productivity growth were 
used to examine the economic trend of 
the 1990s. Regarding labor supply and 
demand, it is stressed that the demand 
for low-wage labor is inelastic to wage 
changes and that a quick surge in labor 
demand created a significant difference 
during the 1990s labor market. The 
study references, “among economists 
and policy makers for long term stagna- 
tion in real wage of low wage workers 
was their lack of skills.” This contra- 
dicted the behavior of less-skilled work- 
ers during the 1990s, and the workers 
benefited most in getting jobs. Also, 
this chapter presents a quantitative 
analysis of the unemployment impact on 
the growth of low wages. 

The concluding chapter, “Getting 
back to full employment,” analyzes the 
particular characteristics of the last half 
of the 1990s decade and the actual eco- 
nomic situation. Characteristics of this 
era were low interest rates by the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the stock market bubble that 
“fueled demand through a strong wealth 
effect,” and the dollar bubble, which kept 
prices down. These characteristics were 
mentioned as key factors for reaching 
high employment levels without rising 
inflation during 1995-2000. As a final 
reaffirmation of their support of an eco- 
nomic policy that attends to achieve full 
employment, Bernstein and Baker insist 
that this is the best form to “tap the tre- 
mendous power of a free market 
economy” and “‘to ensure that the gains 
are fairly shared by all who helped pro- 
duce them.” 


—Christian E. Malag6n 


formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Book Reviews 


“Invisible” coal 


Coal: A Human History. By Barbara 
Freese. Cambridge, MA, Perseus 
Books, 2003. 308 pp. $25.00/hardback. 


Coal produces 54 percent of electricity 
in the United States, a greater percent- 
age than oil, nuclear power, and natural 
gas combined. Although we mine more 
coal than ever, for most Americans coal 
has become invisible. So argues Bar- 
bara Freese in her splendid book, Coal: 
A Human History. Freese, an environ- 
mental lawyer, writes with urgency 
about coal’s harmful ecological effects, 
but this is much more than a polemic. 
Freese also describes in fascinating de- 
tail how coal has modernized nations 
and created vast amounts of wealth, giv- 
ing us the steam engine, the railway, and 
a cheap supply of iron that fueled the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Freese begins her story in Great Brit- 
ain, the first nation to be thoroughly 
transformed by coal; then travels to 
America, where coal created an indus- 
trial superpower with surprising speed; 
and ends in China, a nation on the cusp 
of modernization and currently the larg- 
est consumer and producer of coal. The 
benefits of coal everywhere came at the 
cost of environmental damage. In the 
mid-17th century, London’s coal-pol- 
luted air was found to cause premature 
death. Coal gave Manchester its sooty 
ambiance, which in turn provided the 
motivational setting for Frederick 
Engels’ The Condition of the Working 
Class in England. The British novelist 
Anthony Trollope, himself accustomed 
to London’s foul air, called Pittsburgh 
America’s first coal city, the blackest 
place he had ever seen. And China, 
which relies on coal for 70 percent of its 
energy, has 5 of the world’s 10 most pol- 
luted cities. 
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In the United States, 90 percent of 
the coal is used to produce electricity. 
Freese assiduously documents coal’s 
contributions to acid rain and global 
warming. She blames coal for a vista- 
destroying haze that perpetually covers 
the eastern two-thirds of the United 
States, and estimates that emissions 
from coal-fired power plants kill almost 
30,000 Americans annually—more than 
AIDS or homicides—which she calls a 
public threat of the first order. In China, 
Freese estimates more than 1 million 
deaths occur annually from coal-gener- 
ated air pollution. 

Given our current knowledge of coal’s 
deleterious effects, a coal-based energy 
policy is morally unacceptable, tanta- 
mount to watching two trains about to 
collide. Freese disparages carbon se- 
questration, a technique favored by in- 
dustry to fully capture emissions and 
dispose of them underground, as a wist- 
ful extension of a technology rooted in 
the past. Rather, Freese exhorts switch- 
ing to hydrogen as an environmentally 
safe and plentiful substitute for coal. 
This will spawn a technological revolu- 
tion, she reasons. Future generations 
will thank us for preventing further en- 
vironmental damage, and wonder why 
we persevered so long with such a primi- 
tive fuel. 

Although hydrogen is the most 
abundant element in the universe— 
Jules Verne called it the coal of the 
future—it does not exist in pure form. 
Energy must be expended to extract 
hydrogen from existing compounds 
such as water, where it bonds with 
oxygen. Freese advocates using wind 
and solar power to extract hydrogen, 
but the current reality is that most hy- 
drogen is produced from carbon- 
based fuels. What specific steps can 
be implemented to ensure that hydro- 
gen is produced with renewables? 
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As Freese herself admits, the coal in- 


dustry is firmly entrenched in our cur- || 


rent energy grid, a grip that will tighten | 
if the 90 new coal-fired power plants cur- | 
rently on the drawing board are built. |) 
Does Freese assume her book is suffi- 
cient to rattle complacency and force ac- 
tion? Perhaps. But absent an ecologi- 
cal disaster and/or a sharp increase in — 
the price of coal, and without a specific ||) 
plan for action, I fail to see how a full- | | 
scale transition to hydrogen can occur. |) 
Furthermore, is it realistic to expect ei- 
ther the United States or China, each 
with ample supplies of coal, to embark 
on a full-scale transition to hydrogen | 
without a similar commitment from the | 
other? 

The strength of Coal is its brevity. | 
The scope is wide, and Freese covers 
a lot of ground in only 248 pages of | 
text. Her breezy and entertaining style 
is peppered with illuminating anec- 
dotes. Freese continuously stokes the 
interest of the general reader, and yet 
Coal can also be read for profit by the 
specialist. The bibliography is ample, 
although an appendix listing owner- 
ship of the world’s coal would have 
been helpful. Finally, given the book’s 
subtitle, | expected more attention to 
labor conditions; instead, the focus is 
sporadic with emphasis on labor rela- 
tions in the United States. 

These criticisms are minor and 
should not detract from the importance 
of this book. Freese has succeeded 
admirably in her effort to make coal 
visible. She has written a thoughtful 
book that will form the centerpiece in 
our energy debate. It deserves a wide 
audience. 


—Jack Reardon 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices, produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the March 2003 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 
16-17 were revised in the July 2003Review. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items CPi. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.govw/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- | 
tin 1979. | 
Detailed data on the occupational injury || 
and illness series are published in Occupa- || 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United || 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin, 
Finally, the Monthly Labor Revie, 
ries analytical articles on annual and louyer 
term developments in labor force, emplo, | 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 1 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- | 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


n.¢é.c. = 
Nn.eé.s. 


p= 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide ar 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are# 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em 
ployment measures from two major survey 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employmenti§ 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor fore 4 

i) 
| 


) 


participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur-+) 
rent Population (“household”) Survey arelf | 
presented, while measures of employmen ie 
and average weekly hours by major indus-} ‘ 
try sector are given using nonfarm payrol | ; 

i} 


data. The Employment Cost Index (com4 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain if 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS, ; 
compensation and wage measures because i H 

i} 


provides a comprehensive measure of em/i_ 
ployer costs for hiring labor, not just out 
lays for wages, and it is not affected by em 
ployment shifts among occupations and in 
dustries. 


Data on changes in compensation 


I} 
/ 


i” 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all.nsices by stage of processing; and overall 

At and import price indexes are given. 
*€fasures of productivity (output per hour 


' 4 all persons) are provided for major sec- 
_ tors. 


Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise 
and (2) those who were temporarily ab- 
sent from their regular jobs because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, or simi- 
Jar reasons. A person working at more than 
one job is counted only in the job at which 
he or she worked the greatest number of 
hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who 


did not work during the survey week, but 
were available for work except for tempo- 
rary illness and had looked for jobs within 
the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not 
look for work because they were on layoff 
are also counted among the unemployed. 
The unemployment rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to correct 
for estimating errors during the intercensal 
years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data. A description of these 
adjustments and their effect on the various data 
series appears in the Explanatory Notes of 
Employment and Earnings. For a discussion 
of changes introduced in January 2003, see 
“Revisions to the Current Population Survey 
Effective in January 2003” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment 
program to seasonally adjust national labor 
force data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site at 
http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of X- 
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12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the la- 
bor force data and the effects that it had on 
the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a factory 
or store) at a single location and is engaged in 
one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick pay) 
for any part of the payroll period including the 
12th day of the month. Persons holding more 
than one job (about 5 percent of all persons in 
the labor force) are counted in each establish- 
ment which reports them. 
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Production workers in the goods-produc- 
ing industries cover employees, up through 
the level of working supervisors, who engage 
directly in the manufacture or construction of 
the establishment’s product. In private ser- 
vice-providing industries, data are collected for 
nonsupervisory workers, which include most 
employees except those in executive, manage- 
rial, and supervisory positions. Those work- 
ers mentioned in tables 1 1-16 include produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing and natural re- 
sources and mining; construction workers in 
construction; and nonsupervisory workers in 
all private service-providing industries. Pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or 
nonsupervisory workers receive during the 
survey period, including premium pay for 
overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly hours 
of production or nonsupervisory workers for 
which pay was received, and are different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Overtime hours 
represent the portion of average weekly hours 
which was in excess of regular hours and for 
which overtime premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Table 17 provides an in- 
dex on private nonfarm employment based on 
278 industries, and a manufacturing index 
based on 84 industries. These indexes are use- 
ful for measuring the dispersion of economic 
gains or losses and are also economic indica- 
tors. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 2002 
benchmark was introduced in June 2003 with 
the release of data for May 2003, published in 
the July 2003 issue of the Review. With the 
release in June, CES completed a conversion 
from the Standard Industrial Classification (SIc) 
system to the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
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sign to a probability-based sample design. The 
industry-coding update included reconstruc- 
tion of historical estimates in order to preserve 
time series for data users. Normally 5 years of 
seasonally adjusted data are revised with each 
benchmark revision. However, with this re- 
lease, the entire new time series history for all 
CES data series were re-seasonally adjusted due 
to the NAICS conversion, which resulted in the 
revision of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program intro- 
duced concurrent seasonal adjustment for the 
national establishment data. Under this meth- 
odology, the first preliminary estimates for the 
current reference month and the revised esti- 
mates for the 2 prior months will be updated 
with concurrent factors with each new release 
of data. Concurrent seasonal adjustment in- 
corporates all available data, including first pre- 
liminary estimates for the most current month, 
in the adjustment process. For additional in- 
formation on all of the changes introduced in 
June 2003, see the the June 2003 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings and “Recent changes 
in the national Current Employment Statistics 
survey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, 
pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2003 data. For 
information on the revisions for the State data, 
see the March and May 2003 issues of Em- 
ployment and Earnings, and “Recent changes 
in the State and Metropolitan Area CES sur- 
vey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, pp. 
14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
controls for the effect of varying survey inter- 
vals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week ef- 
fect), thereby providing improved measure- 
ment of over-the-month changes and underly- 
ing economic trends. Revisions of data, usually 
for the most recent 5-year period, are made 
once a year coincident with the benchmark re- 
visions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incom- 
plete returns and are published as preliminary 
in the tables (12—17 in the Review). When all 
returns have been received, the estimates are 
revised and published as “final” (prior to any 
benchmark revisions) in the third month of 
their appearance. Thus, December data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. For the same rea- 
sons, quarterly establishment data (table 1) are 
preliminary for the first 2 months of publica- 
tion and final in the third month. Thus, fourth- 
quarter data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on es- 
tablishment survey data, contact the Division of 
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Current Employment Statistics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program, which is conducted in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment for States and 
sub-State areas are a key indicator of local eco- 
nomic conditions, and form the basis for deter- 
mining the eligibility of an area for benefits 
under Federal economic assistance programs 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act. Sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rates are pre- 
sented in table 10. Insofar as possible, the con- 
cepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
DATA in this section are derived from the 
quarterly tax reports submitted to State 
employment security agencies by pri- 
vate and State and local government em- 
ployers subject to State unemployment 
insurance (ur) laws and from Federal, 
agencies subject to the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UcFE) program. Each quarter, State agen- 
cies edit and process the data and send the 
information to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employ- 


ment and wage information by industry at 


the national, State, metropolitan area, and 
county levels. They have broad economic 
significance in evaluating labor market 
trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm dur- 
ing the period are counted by each ul-subject 
employer if they meet the employment defini- 
tion noted earlier. The employment count ex- 


| cludes workers who earned no wages during 
| the entire applicable pay period because of 
work stoppages, temporary layoffs, illness, 
| or unpaid vacations. 


Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 


| terly wages submitted each quarter to State 


agencies for all Federal installations with 


_ employees covered by the Unemployment 
_ Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
_ rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 


received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

_ An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
_ produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 


| cally at a single physical location and engaged 
) 


in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
_nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
| sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
| physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 


1 if separate records are kept and the various 
) activities are classified under different four- 


| digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 


i porting employment and wages data. Most 


employers, including State and local govern- 


ments who operate more than one establish- 


ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a State, 
the secondary installations may be combined 
and reported with the major installation. Last, 
if a Federal agency has fewer than five em- 
ployees in a State, the agency headquarters 
office (regional office, district office) serving 
each State may consolidate the employment 
and wages data for that State with the data 
reported to the State in which the headquarters 
is located. As a result of these reporting rules, 
the number of reporting units is always larger 
than the number of employers (or government 
agencies) but smaller than the number of actual 
establishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 employ- 
ees or more. The size category is determined 
by the establishment’s March employment 
level. It is important to note that each estab- 
lishment of a multi-establishment firm is tabu- 
lated separately into the appropriate size cat- 
egory. The total employment level of the re- 
porting multi-establishment firm is not used in 
the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, re- 
gardless of when the services were performed. A 
few State laws, however, specify that wages be 
reported for, or based on the period during which 
services are performed rather than the period dur- 
ing which compensation is paid. Under most State 
laws or regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, tips 


Monthly 


and other gratuities, and, in some States, em- 
ployer contributions to certain deferred com- 
pensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASD1), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same purposes, 
however, as well as money withheld for in- 
come taxes, union dues, and so forth, are re- 
ported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, pub- 
lications presenting data from the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages (CEW) program have switched 
to the 2002 version of the North American Indus- 
try Classificatiion System (NAICS) as the basis 
for the assignment and tabulation of economic 
data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical 
agencies of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Due to difference in NAICS and Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification (SIC) structures, 
industry data for 2001 is not comparable to 
the sic-based data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
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(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business estab- 
lishments, State and local governments, 
labor unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, and sec- 
ondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. The 
total compensation costs and wages and 
salaries series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the 
civilian nonfarm economy, which consists 
of private industry and State and local 
government workers combined. Federal 
workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 pri- 
vate nonfarm establishments providing 
about 23,000 occupational observations 
and 1,000 State and local government es- 
tablishments providing 6,000 occupational 
observations selected to represent total 
employment in each sector. On average, 
each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well- 
specified occupations. Data are collected 
each quarter for the pay period including 
the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
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employment weights from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population are used each quarter to | 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- | 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employ- | 
ment weights are from the 1970 Census of 
Population.) These fixed weights, also 
used to derive all of the industry and oc- 
cupation series indexes, ensure that | 
changes in these indexes reflect only 
changes in compensation, not employment 
shifts among industries or occupations | 
with different levels of wages and com- 
pensation. For the bargaining status, re- 
gion, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
area series, however, employment data by 
industry and occupation are not available 
from the census. Instead, the 1980 em- | 
ployment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are | 
not strictly comparable to those for the | 
aggregate, industry, and occupation series. | 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earn- 
ings before payroll deductions, including | 
production bonuses, incentive earnings, 
commissions, and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers | 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- | 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- | 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and 
tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes 
in wages and salaries in the private non- 
farm economy was published beginning in 
1975. Changes in total compensation 
cost—wages and salaries and benefits 
combined—were published beginning in 
1980. The series of changes in wages and 
salaries and for total compensation in the 
State and local government sector and in 
the civilian nonfarm economy (excluding 
Federal employees) were published be- 


_ programs, 
_ programs. 


ginning in 1981. Historical indexes 
(June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 


* FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends: 
(202) 691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 
Employee benefits data are obtained from 


_ the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 


survey of the incidence and provisions of 


' selected benefits provided by employers. 


The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 


and local government. 


The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
and employee assistance 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 


» included because the guarantee of insurabil- 


ity and availability at group premium rates 


\, are considered a benefit. 


Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 


‘If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 


employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least SO, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://Awww.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
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dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices 
paid by urban consumers for a fixed mar- 
ket basket of goods and services. The CPI 
is calculated monthly for two population 
groups, one consisting only of urban 
households whose primary source of in- 
come is derived from the employment of 
wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. 
The wage earner index (CPI-W) is a continu- 
ation of the historic index that was intro- 
duced well over a half-century ago for use 
in wage negotiations. As new uses were 
developed for the CPI in recent years, the 
need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying 
habits of about 87 percent of the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent 
represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
Ucovers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short- 
term workers, the unemployed, retirees, 
and others not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transporta- 
tion fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
other goods and services that people buy 
for day-to-day living. The quantity and 
quality of these items are kept essentially 
unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. All 
taxes directly associated with the pur- 
chase and use of items are included in the 
index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 
retail establishments and 5,800 housing 
units in 87 urban areas across the country 
are used to develop the “U.S. city aver- 
age.” Separate estimates for 14 major ur- 
ban centers are presented in table 33. The 
areas listed are as indicated in footnote | 
to the table. The area indexes measure only 
the average change in prices for each area 
since the base period, and do not indicate 
differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 
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In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure ay- 
erage changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for 
calculating these indexes currently con- 
tains about 3,200 commodities and about 
80,000 quotations per month, selected to 
represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufactur- 
ing; agriculture, forestry, and fishing; min- 
ing; and gas and electricity and public utili- 
ties sectors. The stage-of-processing 
structure of PPI organizes products by 
class of buyer and degree of fabrication 
(that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. 
Prices generally are reported for the Tues- 
day of the week containing the 13th day 
of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
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together with implicit quantity weights 


representing their importance in the total net | 


selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 


product groupings, and a number of special | 


composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary 
goods and services traded between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 
The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not re- 
quire the organizations to be U.S. owned 
nor the individuals to have U.S. citizen- 
ship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods pur- 
chased from other countries by U.S. resi- 
dents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw ma- 
terials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, 
including both capital and consumer 
goods. Price data for these items are col- 
lected primarily by mail questionnaire. In 
nearly all cases, the data are collected di- 


rectly from the exporter or importer, al- | 


though in a few cases, prices are obtained 
from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gath- 
ered refer to prices at the U.S. border for 
exports and at either the foreign border or 
the U.S. border for imports. For nearly all 
products, the prices refer to transactions 
completed during the first week of the 
month. Survey respondents are asked to 
indicate all discounts, allowances, and re- 
bates applicable to the reported prices, so 
that the price used in the calculation of 
the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 


published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SITC), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
The trade weights currently used to com- 
pute both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


| The productivity measures relate real output 


to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 


tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy mate- 
rials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
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the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining 
changes in labor and capital input with 
weights which represent each 
component’s share of total cost. 
Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business 
services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are 
based on changing weights which are 
averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index- 
number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
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the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures include 
labor productivity, multifactor productivity, 
compensation, and unit labor costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours of 
all employees (production workers and nonpro- 
duction workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid fam- 
ily workers), or the number of employees, de- 
pending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor com- 
pensation costs per unit of output produced, 
and are derived by dividing an index of labor 
compensation by an index of output. Labor 
compensation includes payroll as well as 
supplemental payments, including both legally 
required expenditures and payments for vol- 
untary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
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chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defi- 
nitional differences. Although precise 
comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for 
international comparisons than the figures 
regularly published by each country. For 
further information on adjustments and 
comparability issues, see Constance 
Sorrentino, “International unemployment 
rates: how comparable are they?” Monthly 
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Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends — 


in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 


tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and | 


the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 


that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward | 


are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 


and the United Kingdom are calculated using | 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- | 


liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 


whenever data from more current labor force | 


surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 


revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 


| Data of this Review. 


BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 


| series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
| for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
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closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 


_ inthe 1980s and 0.4~1.0 percentage point in 


the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 


_ Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
_ Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 


quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 


. EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
. definitions than they were in prior years. The 
_ impact of this revision was to lower the un- 


employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


_ 1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 


1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 


pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 


4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 
For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 


» sion in the method of weighting sample 


data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 


/ percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 


in 1991. 
In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


/ ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 


ployment was changed to include only those 


who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5. percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netheriands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
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this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 
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U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the 
U.S. measures with those for other econo- 
mies, BLS uses gross product originating 
in manufacturing for the United States for 
these comparative measures. The gross 
product originating series differs from the 
manufacturing output series that BLS pub- 
lishes in its news releases on quarterly 
measures of U.S. productivity and costs 
(and that underlies the measures that ap- 
pear in tables 43 and 45 in this section). 
The quarterly measures are on a “sectoral 
output” basis, rather than a value-added 
basis. Sectoral output is gross output less 
intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994~-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
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ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may 
be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial 
production indexes), employment, av- 
erage hours, and hourly compensation 
until national accounts and other sta- 
tistics used for the long-term measures 
become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and lilness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses. The information that employ- 
ers provide is based on records that they 
maintain under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. Self-employed individu- 
als, farms with fewer than 11 employees, 
employers regulated by other Federal safety 
and health laws, and Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government agencies are excluded from 
the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman 
allocation is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the State. The survey is 
stratified by Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation and size of employment. 
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Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health | 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal | 


work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 


volve one or more of the following: loss of | 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, | 


transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
Occupational injury is any injury such as 


a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- | 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- | 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. — 


Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or on- 
set of illness or any days on which the 
employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and | 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines | 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. | 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 


ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 


lost workday cases, days away from work 


cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- | 


days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries, Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 


; 
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ber of new work-related illness cases which are 
recognized, diagnosed, and reported during the 
year. Some conditions, for example, long-term 
latent illnesses caused by exposure to carcino- 
gens, often are difficult to relate to the work- 
place and are not adequately recognized and 
reported. These long-term latent illnesses are 
believed to be understated in the survey’s ill- 
ness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 
employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the 


circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2 2001 2002 2003 
indicators 2001 2002) |——— = (i 
Selected ind il i) Ml IV I il iT IV I i 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate 66.8 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 
Employment-population ratio 63.7 62.7 63.8 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 
UNEMpPlOWMONt TALC. 22s. ccevceacenncanenseoevsenccuovecusevertcadervenacsss 4.7 5.8 44 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.2 
Mei Sea desctetatrass ceavaveasantasotteestbrcguae retencunnen waves ovevendunves«? 4.8 5.9 4.5 4.9 5.7 5.7) 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.5 
16 to 24 years 11.4 12.8 Whez 11.4 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.7 12.5 12.4 14.2 
25 years and older......... 3.6 47 3.4 3:7 44 45 48 47 4.9 49 5.3 
WOMEN eceweeceatei atin vacatsxesueseas vovastenemuaeneeerens sreridavearvdepveonst 4.7 5.6 4.3 4.8 55 5.5 57 5.6 57 5.5 5h 
NOMOI24 NO ONS sscrtessececasececeesesresepsvcesrentreccecectPvenag . 9.6 Arte 9.2 10.1 10.7 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 W141 11.9 
PASI EE VCMC Ne Mo, (o (2) das cate reser ccerps reree rect sees con een Rees Orie oC 3.7 4.6 3.4 3.8 44 44 4.8 46 4.6 44 46 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
MORAN PON CANA cesse seit des ass ssesapuvscasversvetsseee veces: 131,826 | 130,376 | 132,180] 131,712] 130,920] 130,523} 130,403) 130,239 | 130,338 | 130,225 | 129,984 
Total private 110,707 | 108,886} 111,129] 110,516 | 109,593) 109,105| 108,918) 108,755 | 108,792 | 108,655 | 108,488 
Goods-producing..............+ 23,873 22,619 24,118 23,684 23,226 22,880 22,673 22,537 22,389 22,213 22,093 
NSIUTACHUTING Secseaetecourccaraaneaneccrescacomsvuacceucventitrosracs 16,441 15,306 16,661 16,243 15,833 15,517 15,369 15,246 15,085 14,926 14,744 
SEP VIGO=PKOVIGHING ses caxescxcavchtaoveareuecsscecvssrescbrananncaccsbascumganisy-oush 107,952 | 107,757 | 108,063} 108,028 | 107,694| 107,643| 107,730| 107,702| 107,949 108,012; 107,891 
Average hours: 
SOLAN OTIVEARO 58 erase ace sovanevexsesueevunrcnavponuvate ieoweg enektuansadafiadsaciasovd 34.0 33.9 34.0 33.9 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 337, 
ManUAGUIAG, cer cereccccasceceuncocrsccesveevtessuncssevscsvevedensbsecsasd 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.2 
VOIR G oa wstauve usu ste cases teuscsseuccucsee wctvatSrgurevoctcuetvensnccyed 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.0 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)......| 41 3.4 9 12 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 
Private industry workers. 4.2 3.2 1.0 9 8 tI V1 6 4 iPr 8 
Goods-producing® 3.8 37 7 8 1.2 6 x) 1.8 9 
Service-providing® sap vanes duitouieebaseisaaiaus des ener deren aah rm REA abi aba 4.3 31 1.0 1.0 8 11 12 6 a 15 8 
State and local government workers 4.2 41 6 ra 6 6 4 22 9 ef 4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
NWWONTS, ceva ckcouava srenssecesissceranasvetsaxarieuaxascesdanaiuennaniasannacdaneve? 4.2 4.2 het 1.0 1.4 11 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 12 
INOMUMOferccmescovsssvacereeereccsoee cence cascomtunccectitnressenenedieatacuae 41 3.2 1.0 9 t 11 11 5 4 1.6 8 
i ee ee ne a eS Se SS Ss Sn 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 
3 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


NoTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


| 
i 
| 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2001 2002 |— 
I il IV I ll Ml IV I 1) 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CVI ANTIOUNAN IN cercccctrss scat scss-sestsocesscororctassesnasrtecmseessnavcunee, 41 3.4 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 
Private nonfarm.. 4.2 3.2 1.0 9 8 1.1 1.1 6 4 1.7 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: : 
Givilaninontartiivsscrcssscvrcecgs cess tower casalinaudotesss soensonn 3.7 2.9 9 1.0 Hh 9 8 Ah 4 1.0 6 
Private momar tcsnrissccstscacacexstssavesvcssstesesanerecscatectacccrcees 3.8 en, 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 3 4.3 are 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 1.2 1.0 oe. -9 v4 a 6 -1 1.8 -.3 
Producer Price Index: 

FEAISIMOG)QOOUS eteccaxestacsasascectoneescrccsessesceecse scr cecesaettaacactasers -1.8 -1.2 8 -.3 -3.2 el ws rd -1 3.7 —8 
Finished consumer goods.. a 2.4 -1.6 1.0 =} 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 
Capitalioquipment is: -.:c005 ctccewecrtce sack aseactassiusececcowbeos 1.0 —4 7.1 -1 Br | 2.9 -3 -7 6 6 -6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -.2 -1.2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 14 11 J 6.5 -2.1 

Crude immaterialSs.casccs<tescrceescisacasascescstucavessdcecivaccassevsescoseossote -8.8 -10.6 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly changes are 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
i tl IV ll i} Ul IV | Il 
oo 
4 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, DUSINESS SOCHOM..........s:-c.scessssessssessssensasoseassenssseaesseoes 4.0 21 1.6 4.8 4.3 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.1 3.2 
All persons, nonfarm bDUSINESS SECHOF..........:ceeecssescesseneeeeeeeneenees | 3.9 2.0 1.6 41 3.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
9 a) 6 8 1.4 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.9 3.7 
1.1 6 4 8 1.7 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.8 3.5 
iat 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 ur 45 4.7 4.2 4.7 5.0 
COR TTT ATT Hash caccGocusceotebe nic case coccececaich-Cecar crane tecebeer EMCEE LEO eLeCt 14 ues 4 1.6 8 3.9 3.5 3.2 3.6 3.3 
State and local QOVErNMENES..........escesssceseseseseeseeseeeseseesenseaeaeens 4 2.2 9 ie 4 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 41 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GivMlan NEIMaEI § Genet Sacsstiior-o ie? 8 ef 4 1.0 6 3.5 3.2 2.9 2.9| 2.7 
Private nonfarm. 1.0 4 3 11 7 3.6 3.2 Da, 3.0 2.6 
ATES Bes des ccacodeecconanrcaereenceenecceosecet ec cee ccarceb nerere bareemacoceoscentteny 9 1.0 8 &) Af 4.2 4.3 3.5 3:3 3.0 
INOMUNMOMicenancvercendievorcersepersee 1.0 4 3 1.2 7 3.5 3.1 27 2.9 2.5 
State and local governments. 3 1.8 6 A 3 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Tarr) average [Dn mu SORE) ee ee 
Employment status rT 
2001 2002 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. bs Apr. May | June | July 
i t 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ FRR 215,092 | 217,570 | 217,630 | 217,866 | 218,107 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,507 
Civilian labor force... ..| 143,734 | 144,863 | 144,786 | 145,123 | 145,634 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 | 145,838 | 145,857 145,793 | 146,473 | 146,485 | 147,096 | 146,540 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.4 66.6 66.2 
EMDIOVECsictcereescsecrccrascs 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 1 37,487 | 137,738 | 137,478 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.7 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 62.7 62.5 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.4 62.3 62.3 62.1 
Unemployed well KETO} 8,378 8,443 8,366 8,321 8,405 8,637 8,711 8,302 8,450 8,445 8,786 8,998 9,358 9,062 
Unemployment rate.... 47 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 37 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 
Not in the labor force........ 71,359 | 72,707| 72,844] 72,743| 72,473] 72,947) 73,369] 73,591| 74,059| 74,257| 74,524| 74,067| 74,283| 73,918 74,712 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ae 95,181 | 96,439] 96,468| 96,552| 96,732] 96,860] 97,022] 97,139] 97,635| 97,762| 97,869| 97,979| 98,083} 98,196 | 98,304 
Civilian labor force... 72,816 | 73,630| 73,670| 73,802] 74,108] 73,883] 73,770] 73,744| 73,993| 74,254| 74,236| 74,571| 74,506| 74,692) 74,581 
Participation rate......... 76.5 76.3 76.4 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.0 75.9 75.8 76.0 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.1 75.9 
EMplOVOd incsesescnccecevrexes 69,776 | 69,734| 69,792| 69,895] 70,213] 69,921| 69,617] 69,600| 69,967| 70,293} 70,293) 70,364| 70,144) 70,130) 70,193 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 73.3 72.3 72.3 72.4 72.6 72.2 71.8 71.6 71.7 71.9 71.8 71.8 reel 71.4 71.4 
Unemployed........eee 3,040 3,896 3,879 3,906 3,895 3,962 4,153 4,145 4,026 3,962 3,944 4,207 4,362 4,562 4,388 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 
Not in the labor force.......) 22,365 | 22,809] 22,797] 22,750| 22,623] 22,977| 23,252| 23,394| 23,642) 23,508| 23,632| 23,408) 23,577| 23,504| 23,724 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ae 103,983 | 105,136 | 105,190 | 105,334 | 105,421 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 
Civilian labor force... 63,016 | 63,648 | 63,534] 63,760] 63,858] 63,975] 63,921] 64,036/ 64479/ 64310| 64477! 64677; 64,733| 65,148| 64,819 
Participation rate.. 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 61.0 60.7 
Employed. .cc:-ccccsteszes- 60,417 | 60,420} 60,262} 60,581! 60,675} 60,668] 60,697/ 60,676| 61,443} 61,073| 61,227| 61,401} 61,4386| 61,753/ 61,462 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 58.1 S75 57.3 57.5 57.6 S75 57.5 57.4 57.8 57.4 57.5 57.6 57.6 57.9 57.5 
Unemployed.........:esse 2,599 3,228 3,272 3,180 3,184 3,308 3,224 3,360 3,035 3,237 3,250 3,276 3,297 3,395 3,357 
Unemployment rate.... 4A 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.0 5.2 47 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 52 5.2 
Not in the labor force.......} 40,967) 41,488| 41,656} 41,574] 41,563] 41,533) 41,673| 41,642| 41,757| 42,013} 41,933| 41,834| 41,880| 41,576] 42,020 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population ...ccccssseeeeeen 15,929 | 15,994] 15,972) 15,980} 15,954] 15,971] 15,933] 15,925/| 16,027| 16,030} 16,038/ 16,051) 16,072) 16,095| 16,109 
Civilian labor force............. 7,902 7,585 7,581 7,561 7,667 7,535 7,489 7,369 7,366 7,293 7,079 7,226 7,246 7,256 7,140 
Participation rate......... 49.6 47.4 47.5 47.3 48.1 47.2 47.0 46.3 46.0 45.5 444 45.0 45.1 45.1 44.3 
Employed........eesescseeees 6,740 6,332 6,289 6,280 6,425 6,400 6,228 6,164 6,125 6,042 5,829 §,923 5,907 5,855 5,823 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’...........6 42.3 39.6 39.4 39.3 40.3 40.1 39.1 38.7 38.2 37.7 36.3 36.9 36.8 36.4 36.1 
Unemployed e 1,162 1,253 1,292 1,280 1,243 1,135 1,261 1,206 1,241 1,251 1,251 1,303 1,339 1,401 1,317 
Unemployment rate.... 14.7 16.5 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 71 17.7 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 
Not in the labor force....... 8,027 8,409 8,391 8,419 8,287 8,436 8,444 8,555 8.661 8,736 8,959 8,825 8,826 8,839 8,969 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population MS Bierce 178,111 | 179,783 | 179,816 | 179,979 | 180,146 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 181,341 
Civilian labor force... 119,399 | 120,150 | 120,272 | 120,449 | 120,502 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 | 120,084 | 120,166 | 120,200 | 120,575 | 120,420 | 120,881 | 120,623 
Participation rate......... 67.0 66.8 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.7 66 5 
Employed.....cccccsesecesenes 114,430 | 114,013 | 114,008 | 114,250 | 114,373 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 | 113,995 | 114,135 | 114,089 | 114,286 | 113,882 | 114,203 114,044 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 64.2 63.4 63.4 63.5 63.5 63.4 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.1 63.2 62.9 63.0 62.9 
Unemployed i 4,969 6,137 6,264 6,199 6,129 6,184 6,218 6,184 6,089 6,031 6,111 6,289 6,539 6 678 6,580 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.1 5.2 51 §.1 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 §.2 5.4 §.5 5.5 
Not in the labor force....... 58,713 | 59,633) 59,545 | 59,530 59,644] 59,828] 60,104] 60,487| 60,376| 60,432| 60,528] 60,298 60,601 60,303 60, ral ri 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ in eeremrenrts« 25,138 | 25,578 | 25,591 | 25,633 | 25,675 | 25,717| 25,751 | 25,784| 25,484] 25,519| 25,552 25,587 | 25,624| 25,664] 25,702 
Civilian labor LOPCB i vessacessine 16,421 | 16,565} 16,390} 16,541 | 16,789) 16,682] 16,540| 16,706] 16,374] 16,395] 16,296) 16521 16.618 16.717 16.540 
ee PERG: cosesseet esi Biss 64.0 64.5 65.4 64.9 64.2 64.8 64.3 64.2 63.8 64.6 64 9 65 1 64 4 
IMPIOVEM.esssesssnssessee 872| 14,763| 14,907 , ‘ ; 
panels ae 90 15,148 | 15,027 | 14,754 | 14,827| 14,684] 14,669/ 14,641| 14,723] 14,819 14,746 | 14,697 
ulation ratio®............. 59.7 58.1 Sti 58.2 59.0 58.4 §7.3 $7.5 57.6 §7.5 §7.3 §7.5 57.8 57.5 57.2 
Unemployed..... ie 1,416 1,693 1,627 1,634 1,641 1,656 1,786 1,879 1,690 1,726 1,655 1,797 1 799 1 971 1 842 
Unemployment rate.... 8.6 10.2 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.9 10.8 11.2 10.3 10.5 10.2 10 9 10 8 1 8 
Not in the labor force....... 8,717 9,013 9,201 9,092 8,886 9,034 9,211 9,078 | 9,110 9,124 9,256 9,066 9 007 8 947 a 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


aC ee 


Employment aigtre Annual average | 2002 2003 
2001 2002 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. ihe Feb Mar. Apr. May June July 
_ Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional H 
population’........ 24,942 | 25,963 | 26,008) 26,096 | 26,184| 26,272] 26,355] 26,436] 26,994 28 | 27,191 | 27,291] 27,391 | 27,494] 27,597 
Civilian labor be 17,328 | 17,943 | 18,045| 18,030) 18,103] 18,049] 18,169] 18,134] 18614] 18658] 18614] 18,836] 18,811] 18,856! 18,750 
Participation rate......... 69.5 69.1 69.4 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 69.0 68.7 68.6 67.9 
Employed..........ccsssseseees 16,190 | 16,590} 16,685] 16,664] 16,739] 16,637] 16,755| 16,708] 17,155] 17,223| 17,215] 17,428] 17,264] 17,271| 17,206 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”..... 64.9 63.9 64.2 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.9 63.0 62.8 62.3 
Unemployed 1,138 1,353 1,360 1,366 1,363 1,412 1,414 1,425 1,459 1,436 1,399 1,408 1,548 1,586 1,544 
Unemployment rate... 6.6 75 75 7.6 ia 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 (eG 7.5 75 8.2 8.4 8.2 
Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 7,963 8,066 8,082 8,223 8,188 8,303 8,380 8,436 8,577 8,455 8,580 8,638 8,847 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
: Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected 


more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Breciad Cat Annual average 2002 2003 
elec ca ories fh T T 
2001 2002 July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
== . = = , i = Sta 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..} 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,739 | 137,628 
73,196 | 72,903} 72,931 | 73,023) 73,402] 73,151 72,773 | 72,690 | 72,994] 73,249] 73,064] 73,182| 72,981] 73,071 | 73,043 
63,737 63,582 63,412 63,734 63,910 63,837 | 63,769 63,749 64,542 64,159 64,284 64,505 | 64,506 | 64,667 | 64,435 
Married men, spouse 
PR OSOMeceencse-veastensscavcacttsapss 44,007 44,116 44,150 | 44,235] 44,129 44,245 | 44,093 | 44,005 | 44,401 44,587 | 44,415 | 44,552 44,542 44,371 44,739 
Married women, spouse | 
IFOSO NM ecrevate stores ssvacussnisazvcs 34,153 | 34,153] 34,035] 34,278) 34,479| 34,322| 34,264| 34,189 | 34,525] 34,620| 34,569] 34,685) 34,443] 34,600] 34,612 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: | 
Part time for economic | 
TOASONS oie ist eeceeseeeneenees 3,715 4,213 4,139 4,308 4,556 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,696 4,840 4,592 4,499 4,649 
Slack work or business 
GONGILIONSseecueeece<toperee 2,396 2,788 2,760 2,811 2,814 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 3,152 3,123 3,221 3,058 Shifts! 3,112 
Could only find part-time 
WONKA Storer aceere. sy 1,006 1,124 1,113 1,153 1,177 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,192 1,266 1,265 1,257 1,304 
Part time for noneconomic 
EGASONS cncusossssqvevanescsesed 18,790 18,843 19,143 19,047 18,928 18,685 | 18,727 18,555 19,314 18,421 18,888 18,886 19,083 19,548 19,027 
Nonagricultural industries: ' 
Part time for economic 
TGASONS soeencnanennateransasanse 3,627 4,119 4,025 4,185 4,266 4,274 | 4,272 4,219 4,496 4,675 4,587 4,728 4,478 4,390 4,566 
Slack work or business | 
CONGINONS .cencdaasacerrnscnnncts 2,340 2,726 2,689 2,806 2,755 2,857 | 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,048 3,140 3,003 3,074 3,079 
Could only find part-time 
997 1,114 1,103 1,143 1,172 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 1,257 1,178 1,258 1,234 1,237 1,276 
Part time for noneconomic j 
TCASOMSceccecccseeeeeeeeeeeeeee-e] 18,415] 18,487] 18,741] 18,668] 18,555) 18,347] 18,361] 18,197] 18,984) 18,134] 18529] 18,503] 18,664 | 19,184| 18,610 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories 1 if ml 
: 2001 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July 
+ — a — 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OIdET...........ccceereeeeees 4.7 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 Years.......cecceeceseee] 14.7 16.5 17.0 16.9 16.2 15:1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 NTE 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 
Men, 20 years and older os 4.2 5:3 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 
Women, 20 years and older.............:0+++ 41 §.1 64 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.0 Lopes 4.7 5.0 5.0 §.1 5.1 5.2 5:2 
Whites totallsencrya:cureaecrcrserecrrossc: 4.2 5.1 52 5.1 5.1 54 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 55 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 12.7 14.5 15.6 14.8 14,2 13.9 14.5 13.8 15.2 15.5 15.6 15.4 15.3 16.5 15.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 13.9 15.9 17.9 17.1 15.6 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 47.7 17.0 17.8 18.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 11.4 13.1 13.1 12.4 12.7 13.1 13.0 12% 14.2 13.7 13.1 13.2 13.7 152 13.4 
Men, 20 years and older....... rr 3.7 47 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.6 47 5.0 5.2 5.4 5.4 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 3.6 4.4 44 4.4 4.4 44 4.2 44 41 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 44 44 
Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2 9.9 9.9 9.8 99| 108] 12) 103) 105] 102) 109) 108) THe) S tea 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years...........+.+- 29.0 29.8 27.1 30.1 28.0 23.9 30.5 33.2 30.4 30.2 33.4 33.1 37.0 39.3 36.0 
Men, 16 to 19 Years.......csesseseeee 30.4 31.3 22.7 31.3 34.4 24.9 30.0 34.5 33.2 38.1 45.2 37.7 43.1 36.5 37.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 27.5 28.3 31.4 28.9 21.5 22.7 31.0 32.1 28.0 22.2 23.1 29.3 32.0 41.7 34.5 
Men, 20 years and older... id 8.0 9.5 9.2 9.1 9.4 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.3 10.4 f1.2 11.3 10.2 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 7.0 8.8 8.9 8.5 8.1 8.5 9.0 an 8.4 9.0 8.7 9.2 8.0 9.7 9.7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 6.6 ao 75 7.6 re 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 rir 75 75 8.2 8.4 8.2 
Married men, spouse present............... PALE 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.4 3.9 
Married women, spouse present..........1 3.1 ST 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.6 a7 3.9 3.9 
Full-time WOrkeYs........ccceseessees bee 4.7 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.3 
Part-time WOrk@rsiiasc.nccsecscsesesecncnstscesrsss $4 ize 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 §.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 §.5 
Educational attainment” 
Less than a high school diploma.............. 7.2 8.4 8.6 8.5 7.9 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 | 8.2 9.2 9.7 8.7 
High school graduates, no college®.......... 4.2 5.3 54 5.2 5.0 4.9 5.3 5.3 51 5.4 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.8 5.4 
Some college or associate degree........... 3.3 45 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.0 48 4.7 4.8 47 4.8 4.9 5.0 
Bachelor's degree and higher’ is. ..seseesse1 2.3 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who ° Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. 


* Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 
survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment ] | 
2001 2002 July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. a Jan. | ee Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Less than 5 WeCKS......scesscesseesesneene| 2,853 2,893 | 2,903) 2,895] 2,782] 2,797 | 2,912] 2,860] 2,772| 2,749] 2,780] 2,814| 3,056] 3,009! 3,009 
BAO, WEOKSinicisi terrence eaiesvoie 2,196 2,580] 2,520) 2,505) 2,558| 2,515] 2,532| 2,547| 2,577| 2,565| 2,473) 2,630! 2,605] 2,936) 2,699 


15 weeks and over... 


1,752 2,904 | 2,955] 2,891) 3,019} 3,099] 3,143| 3,296] 3,140] 3,155] 3,104] 3,294) 3.250] 3,572] 3,592 


15 to 26 weeks... + 951 1,369 1,381 1,361 1,359 1,374 1,817 1,392 1,457 1,281 1,316 1,392 1,321 1,536 1,633 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEF........:ccccceeseeees 801 1,535 1,573 1,530 1,660 1,724 1,826 1,904 1,683 1,874 1,788 1,903 1,930 2,036 1959 
Mean duration, in WeeKS............0006 13.1 16.6 16.6 16.3 17.8 17.6 17.9 18.4 18.4 18.6 18.0 19.6 19.2 19.8 19.3 
Median duration, in weekS.............. 6.8 94 8.9 8.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.4 9.6 10.2 10.1 10.0 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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| 8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


| 
. 
{Numbers in thousands] 
fy SaaS a (eae en ee 


Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 
i unemployment 2001 2002 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
ir . 
] 1 
i NOD LOSOLS Pere csaeee acest essence 3,476 4,607 | 4,613) 4,607] 4,608/ 4,828| 4,833] 4,863] 4583] 4,756| 4613} 4,765] 5,074] 5,010| 4,951 


On temporary layoff... 1,067 1,124 | 1,236} 1,158} 1,044] 1,098] 1,069) 1,110] 1,080} 1,142] 1,157] 1,101 1,226 | 1,199] 1,198 


Not on temporary layoff.. 2,409 3,483 | 3,377 | 3,449] 3,565) 3,729] 3,764] 3,753] 3,503] 3,614] 3,456] 3,664] 3,848| 3,811 3,753 


Job leavers.....cecseecseee: red 835 866 840 844 808 850 834 862 825 772 794 829 772 893 792 
BPE RECN ANIS.....22c.ce0:00.ccereeeesvereseceeieens] 2,031 2,368 2,390 2,326 2,321 2,386 2,394 2,462 2,331 2,395 2,391 2,558 2,499 2,687 2,529 
y NOWLONIAMNS ccc iaciucruraetetre traces 459 536 547 587 542 494 586 534 616 579 626 642 634 648 670 
| Percent of unemployed 
jj Job losers’ eat ented 91.1 55.0 55.0 55.1 55.7 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 55.9 54.8 54.2 56.5 54.2 55.4 
| On temporary layoff..........c:c:c0c0e 45.7: 13.4 14.7 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.4 VATA 12.9 13.4 13.7 Was 13.7 13.0 13.4 
Not on temporary layoff..............., 35.4 41.6 40.2 41.2 421 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.6 41.7 42.9 41.3 42.0 
i Job leavers. see 12:3) 10.3 10.0 10.1 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 9.4 9.4 9.4 8.6 9.7 8.9 
i FReentrants ecicnsecconsccoonsicseorsrccvssees 29.9 28.3 28.5 27.8 28.0 27.9 2158 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 29.1 27.8 29.1 28.3 
“ INC WLOMtrantS eesrscsssicscssivecarectesnsceses 6.8 6.4 6.5 7.0 6.5 5.8 6.8 6.1 7.4 6.8 7.4 7.3 al: 7.0 7.5 
i] 
i Percent of civilian 
i labor force 
i Job losers! ee viet N : al 2.4 3.2 3.2 3:2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 S.A 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.4 
at Job leavers.... 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 5 6 5 6 5 
A Reentrants..... 1.4 1.6 ere 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 lev 1.6 1.6 1.6 ev eve 1.8 Pra 


New entrants... 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


v NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


§ 9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
| [Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Sex and age 
i 2001 2002 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
BM | 
y| Total, 16 years and oldet...............+. 4.7 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 
16 to 24 years... sara 10.6 12.0 12.1 12 11.9 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 11.9 a 12.7 13.1 13.5 13.0 
16 to 19 years... =F 14.7 16.5 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 fiat 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 
ONO MPV OAL Sseoarscayveesersseeerste4 mee 18.8 19.7 19.3 19.4 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 17.9 16.7 18.7 18.5 21.6 20.8 
4] PO OMLGIV CALS: ccccccopeesusaseeress 13.1 15.1 15.5 16.2 14.0 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 15.9 ited 17.8 19.0 17.9 17.1 
20 to 24 years ree 8.3 9.7 9.6 9.6 9.6 10.1 9.8 OF 9.3 9.3 8.9 10.1 10.5 10.7 10.3 
25 years and Oldel............:cseeseeee Sa 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.8 48 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 
ZOO DA VCATS: - ca. csseesassscescseiss 3.8 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.7 4.9 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.1 
i 55 years and older.............0. 3.0 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 4.2 44 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.5 4.6 4.3 
} Men, 16 years and older................ 4.8 5.9 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.6 
16 to 24 years.... | 11.4 12.8 12.8 13.3 13.1 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.4 13.8 14.3 14.3 14.5 
16 to 19 years..... =e 16.0 18.1 18.9 19.3 18.3 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 19.5 20.8 20.6 20.8 20.1 20.9 
WM OMONT YEAS wecrreccscncsasscres 19.1 21.1 22.2 23.1 21.5 17.2 21.2 18.5 19.3 19.1 18.0 21.4 21.5 23.8 22.8 
MOOT O VEAStersecccenccessenteaea 14.0 16.4 16.6 18.1 16.3 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 19.3 21.5 20.1 20.9 vere 19.5 
20 to 24 years a 9.0 10.2 9.7 10.3 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.2 8.7 10.7 11.4 ee, ln lee 
25 years and OIdEL.............cee0 3.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.8 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.5 5.2 
ZENO OA VCANS: coccccci-ecscsasrecen 3.7 48 4.9 4.8 47 4.9 6.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.5 5.3 
55 years and oldev............... 3.2 44 4.0 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 46 4.8 5.5) 4.6 
Women, 16 years and older........... 4.7 5.6 Sy 5.5 55 5.7 5.6 5.8 5:3 5.6 55 5.6 asi 5.9 Si, 
16 to 24 years... me 9.6 114 11.4 10.7 10.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 Tea 11.3 11.0 11.5 11.8 12:6, Tits 
16 to 19 years..... ee 13.4 14.9 15.1 14.4 14.0 14.1 15.6 15.2 15.5 14.8 14.6 15.5 16.2 18.5 16.0 
AGRON YORISccsieecncsncescass 15.2 16.6 TIAL 15.5 17.4 15.2 17.4 16.6 17.3 16.8 15.5 16.2 15.8 19.5 18.9 
TO 10.19 VOM Siaecetuuecassecens> 12.2 13.8 14.3 14.1 11.5 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 12.3 13.7 15.5 17.1 18.0 14.5 
20 to 24 years a 7.5 
25 years and OIdEL..........eeceeeeee 3.7 
ZDA0 D4 VOAIS. 1,00 eceacsnsvectesse 3.9 
55 years and older’............ 27 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Labor Force Data 


10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


June | May | June a June | May | June 
State 2002 | 2003? | 2003” tate 2002 | 2003" | 2003? 
Te 

Alabama...........- on 5.9 Sei 5.7|| Missouri 5.6 5.3 5.7 
Alaska...... fer 7.8 7.3 7.9|| Montana..........++ Pevtanxcnepnvaseadauneedned os 4.7 4.2 47 
ANI ZONGreavssseecceoeseroresiesshcs'er see 6.3 5.9 5.9 3.6 3.9 3.9 
AIK&NSAS: ssccssresacisssssvesscssasss- ae 5.4 sts, 5.6 5:5 5.4 5.3 
Galitornidieeesres tetomencestssnet ender tas 6.7 6.7 6.8 4.7 3.9 3.9 
GOlOTADOse.ccsccrscecxeqevevss<Gtvorsaccossinessaeesvexssn) 5.7 5.8 5.81] NOW JOrSOY...cecceccssesesssstsnsersessencoacnassnsenssae 5.9 5.6 5.8 
Gonnectoutincctaccscssncttosavseccumeseekeatrersa cd 4.2 4.9 4.9|| New Mexico... oes §.5 6.0 5.9 
Delaware..........-. mai 4.3 3.7 BiB|| NOW YOrK..:.csccseareessascosssecsrensssseenrsessusssaese 6.1 6.1 6.1 
District of Columbia... iivewescnosenaat 6.4 6.4 6.7|| North Carolina............- : 6.8 6.2 6.6 
Lilfola(e Fees. secertnascestecreeobeoacon yy iecoere cee 5.5 5.3 BGA ll NOM Dak OU ercse-eeccenensecrescesseccpeerasseves=eancy 3.9 3:5 3.4 
GeOrglaiinrcreeestenmtecremrccesssareasstes cans 5.2 48 AiO}! OflOseeressnesvesceveyy eono<tae-aecevevosmezrereareee 5:7 6.1 6.3 
ii 41 3.9 4.1)| Oklahoma... 4.4 5.6 5.8 
SYA me 5.2|| Oregon....... 74 8.2 8.5 
6.5 6.2 6.4|| Pennsylvania. - 5.6 5.6 5.7 
VAGINAS orcrcceccesuthencsccess eveseececcesctes tases 52 49 4.7|| Rhode Island............ Sinsatesiniy<eameaeaa ican 48 5.4 5.7 
lOWAbectree ernie teed ctimesravsccnderstcowrent 4.0 45 AD SOU CarOlnas irccencvccecedsarnceaccsa-svacnvanaeus 5.8 6.2 6.6 
KANSAS apectereererecssauscriooedatvvontercunsexeptonseswey 5.1 46 5:0} SOU DAKO rivsnscasuassvecsnaceocsnctucdesuchenneat 3.0 3.3 3.1 
KO ntl Kye sreueresttnwerer sscraurcuctssyeccestuees 5.6 Shee 5:9)ll) MENNESSOS: 2: zasicsvaecccsvsessss cossvacsereeediaesenes 5.1 5.2 5.3 
EQUISIAN Ass vacsosceyassevsesereoasesvocreneeenstececcancced 6.1 6.3 id 6.2 6.8 6.5 
Main@scavencecccerssantcanaonsvecansasvencvdeseneseotard 4.3 4.5 ARS) Wet llyceocsuas cesremusvense tessnase case vesomentemenneceed 5.9 5.4 Se 
MatylaniGsrrrentcccesercncctsarratesrnsesrerceuececiat 4.4 4.5 ASH WONMOM Gs acescensettesestarcettivsusavensaeGadanaesnse 3.7 41 44 
WMASSAGNUSCUS rece ccracccectesassircsnsncsaeispacsecte §.3 5.6 5-6)! Vir Giicdenavescenccercasensna 3.9 3.9 3.8 
MICHIGAN eatieessrrcevxearncssrsctsneceteneseneecessac 6.3! 6.8 7.2|| Washington..........-++ a 7.3 7.4 7.8 
Minnesota... 44 4.3 4.5|| West Virginia. a 6.3 5.9 6.3 
MIBSISSIDDiercrsccrcrueessesccarnerccsenresvasconsas 6.9 6.3 ZeANOWWISCOUSIN:y.cartesvsscaecerttevsecenatcnss evan enanaee 5.3 5.4 5.6 
WAVY ONTAINGiac.censnnseacesouantnencnenvass cupeinentWecesioms 41 4.0 4.2 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


s June May June ¢ June May June 
it 2002 2003" | 2003° _s 2002 2003° | 2003" 


AlQDAM A. ecsscsssseeesssssseeerseeseseee] 2,099,007| 2,152,206] 2,152,730] MISSOUTi......ccc.ss00eescnerseeeeee 2,996,052| 2,982,654] 2,986,349 


Alaska..... 322,193 343,065 944,960 il! MONTANES wccecenssseesrnanexenmasxauvaes 465,369 474,714, 477,415 
Arizona... 2,678,834| 2,669,696] 2,666,429 958,849 986,162 983,575 
Arkansas 1,285,020} 1,301,430) 1,303,896 1,124,095) 1,119,053) 1,115,688 


Callifornia........ccssescsssessesseerreeeeees| 17,892,668] 1,758,349] 17,651,753 705,312 711,494 714,155 


CONS AO sererceatassssecsssoseeesseuscsatersie 2,441,110} 2,477,601) 2,469,704)| New Jersey.......cecseeceeeneeeeeeees 4,360,897} 4,422,892) 4,415,026 
Connecticut «| 1,771,243} 1,776,310} 1,781,359|| New Mexico... 877,667 898,123 900,878 
Delaware........... * 422,557 422,014 419,367|| New York....... «| 9,367,751| 9,343,029) 9,377,498 
District of Columbia... «| 303,885 306,432 310,147|| North Carolina.......ccccceseseseerennes 4,174,572) 4,183,928) 4,147,549 
HOTIAG, faite bectesevsesnpttenensnesionguonseevss 8,076,609) 8,075,983} 8,062,938]| North Dakota........sceceseseseseeeenesed 345,472 348,235 348,298 
GOOG tesisisacstarncssnsneentsxcasassang|) AjQGQ; 101) 4,870; 1 44100 A, G07 pd OF N CoM Ocsadersassrtucauss sass neneccavannvenhs 5,825,185| 5,884,854) 5,890,191 
PAW All evecctoneassitesccois cadtaastanestnnicnsh 581,428 603,248 605,342|| Oklahoma.. | 1,691,260} 1,716,195] 1,723,904 
lO iatterscaasersccicactiasexecdesieies 684,510 692,143 690,166}| Oregon ...... | 1,833,979! 1,835,915! 1,852,381 
Illinois... 6,362,859} 6,383,083) 6,404,476|| Pennsylvania........ccecseceseneeneees | 6,284,416) 6,177,413) 6,175,793 
Indiana 3,174,488} 3,182,382] 3,204,166)| Rhode Island.......ccccsseneenees 555,145 $72,050 $74,396 

1,669,830} 1,634,219) 1,642,070|) South Carolina..........cceseseseseseeeeee 1,966,485} 2,025,578) 2,030,911 

1,414,117} 1,474,193) 1,469,319]! South Dakota.... in 420,531 420,705 421,697 


1,965,805| 1,985,412] 1,986,813|| Tennessee.... 2,930,008] 2,906,804] 2,910,665 


2,008;878))" 2,064,793) 9 2.084675) TAXA Gisxs cuss unstatianasestvaancunceecn sve! 10,727,341| 11,030,675| 10,994,633 

686,449 692,907 OBO 8 14 |) WEAN incarssaskorguonoonionnatunn des eine 1,174,900} 1,211,904} 1,206,839 

MANY AMG crcrtarexassatetivivcsccisnsccncare 2,901,911) 2,987\851) 2923849)! Veriniont casccsscverssinunssucaescess 349,542 352,033 353,247 
Massachusetts.........cccccssscsscseeseres 3,488,356) 3,451,536] 3,448,648]! Virginia.. 3,730,084} 3,792,780} 3,789,955 
MICHIGAN... ereeseesereseeeceeee| 5,005,988} 5,113,477) 5,130,391)! Washington... | 3,096,420| 3,104,501) 3,103,380 
Minnesota.. «| 2,920,299] 2,919,806] 2,926,862|/ West Virginia..........scssseseeeseseens 802,542 802,670 802,832 
MISSISSID Plax cssucsarcnenmacerrstasrexsces 1,296,955} 1,319,045} 1,330,833]| Wisconsin.. 3,020,966/ 3,089,337) 3,101,062 
Wyoming... 270,009 275,567 276,357 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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| 12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


| [In thousands} 
a 


Annual average 
induistey g 2002 2003 
| 2001 2002 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July? 
| [ Bal 
TOTAL NONFARM 131826} 130,376) 130,204} 130,224) 130,289] 130,408] 130,409] 130,198) 130,356] 130,235) 130,084] 130,062} 129,986] 129,903) 129,870 


» TOTAL PRIVATE. 


110707| 108.886) 108.756} 108.745] 108.763) 108,864] 108.869] 108.642) 108.780| 108.647) 108.537} 108.536] 108,502} 108.427) 108.397 


| GOODS-PRODUCING................] 23873 22,619 22,588 22,527 22,497| 22,435 22,409 22,323 22,288 22,191 22,159 22,119] 22,098) 22,061 21,982 
Natural resources and 

mining remereccreiace 606 581 576 575 573 572 573 572 568 569 565 564 566 569 566 

Logging 2 735) 69.1 67.9 67.3 67.5 66.7 67.6 67.9 67.1 66.6 64.6 64.3 64.8 65.7 64.6 

Mining............00 . SSS $11.9 508.0 508.1 505.7 505.7 505.0 503.6 500.5 502.1 500.4 499.8 501.4 502.8 601.5 

Oil amd gas extraction........... 123.7 122.5 122.0 122.0 121.4 12055 122.0 121.6 122.4 121.8 122.9 124.4 12cm 125.7 127.0 

Minina. exceot oil and aas'..... 218.7 212.1 210.9 210.6 210.7 209.7 209.3 208.1 206.9 206.3 206.9 207.5 208.2 208.9 208.4 

Coal minina............. wore 74.3 74.9 74.4 74.4 74.3 73.6 73.8 73.3 72.2 72.3 72.3 72.7 72.6 73.2 73.2 

Support activities for mining.... 190.1 177.2 175.1 AS :5 173.6 174.5 1737 173.9 171.5 174.0 170.6 167.9 168.0 168.2 166.1 

i} CONSTrUCTION..........ccseeseeeeceeseeee 6,826 6,732 6,703 6,719 6,728 6,720 6,745 6,731 6,738 6,700 6,720 6,760 6,786 6,800 6,804 

Construction of buildinas.........| 1,588.9} 1,583.9] 1.572.9| 1,585.3) 1,587.9} 1,588.0] 1.602.9| 1,595.3} 1,597.7] 1,594.4] 1,605.6] 1.615.8} 1.615.0] 1.609.7| 1,608.1 

| Heaw and civil enaineerina.... 953.0 929.9 922.8 921.0 919.3 918.1 915.2 915.3 916.8 912.5 895.0 898.4 902.8 905.8 908.6 

Specialitv trade contractors.....! 4283.9 4217.9 4207.1 4212.9 4220.7 4214.2 4226.4 4220.7 4223.8 4193.2 4219.5 4245.5| 4267.8) 4284.1 4287.6 


j Manufacturing 
Production workers... 


16,441 15,306} 15,309} 15,233) 15,196) 15,143} 15,091 15,020} 14,982) 14,922} 14,874) 14,795} 14,746] 14,692) 14,612 


11.677) 10.799} 10,804) 10.740) 10.715} 10.685} 10.648} 10.595} 10.564} 10.516} 10.447; 10.379} 10.342} 10.299} 10.237 
Durable goods. 10,335 9,517 9,516 9,472 9,435 9,400 9,362 9,316 9,282 9,236 9,203 9,147 9,114 9,081 9,022 
Production workers... 7.163 6.551 6.550 6.517 6.492 6.474 6.447 6.417 6.392 6.355 6.314 6.267 6.244 6.221 6.179 
Wo0d produCts............:seeeeed 574.1 556.8 556.0 556.0 554.5 554.2 552.3 548.1 549.2 548.5 544.4 546.0 544.9 541 541.5 
i Nonmetallic mineral products 544.5 519.0 518.8 518.1 517.9 516.1 513.6 510.8 507.9 505.9 506.7 504.8 505.1 505 501.7 
| Primary metals....... “| 570.9 510.9 510.1 509.1 507.5 504.4 503.3 499.7 500.1 496.5 494.7 491.1 486.4 482 475.4 


i] Fabricated metal product: 1,676.4) 1,547.8} 1,549.2} 1.542.3} 1.537.8} 1.532.0} 1,523.7] 1,516.0} 1,508.0} 1.497.5} 1.495.3} 1,489.4) 1.482.3) 1,470.7) 1,467.4 
| Machine nvicenramaccon cateteensneass 1.368.3) 1.237.4) 1,235.2} 1,228.7} 1,223.8} 1.219.6} 1,216.1 1.212.4)| 1,206.5} 1.201.6} 1.194.8} 1.187.4) 1,181.2] 1,175.8] 1.170.9 
Computer and electronic 
nraducts! 1,748.8} 1.521.3} 1.517.3] 1.503.5} 1.492.9| 1.483.9] 1.477.0} 1.462.2| 1.448.5} 1,438.2) 1.432.1} 1.423.6] 1,413.0} 1.407.7) 1.394.3 
Computer and peripheral 
OQUIDIMO N25 iit wnezsanenseszcee) 286.2 249.8 248.2 243.9 243.3 242.0 241.8 241.0 234.4 230.9 229.8 230.5 226.7 226.5 219.7 


Communications equipment.. 233.9 190.9 189.0 187.1 186.0 185.5 182.0 180.1 177.6 177.8 176.5 175.5 174.4 173.3 172.0 
| Semiconductors and 


| electronic components 645.4 531.4 531.1 525.5 519.2 513.9 507.6 503.7 498.8 496.0 494.1 492.0 487.7 485.1 482.7 
Electronic instruments.......... 475.1 450.6 448.8 447.2 445.8 444.1 442.5 441.3 441.4 438.7 436.5 433.5 431.5 429.9 427.8 
j Electrical equipment and 

| appliances..... 556.9 498.9 500.4 494.9 492.0 489.1 486.8 485.2 482.4 479.8 477.5 474.8 469.3 467.7 466.1 


Transportation equipment........ 1,937.9} 1,828.5} 1,827.8) 1,824.0) 1,818.0} 1,815.5) 1,808.7} 1,804.7) 1,806.5! 1,800.7) 1,792.5} 1,771.9] 1,777.6} 1,774.3] 1,757.3 
Furniture and related 
) PROGUCIS aiaicesmnaieangurseo rare) 642.4 604.6 609.0 604.3 599.8 596.9 §94.2 589.1 587.0 582.9 582.0 576.4 576.4 574.1 576.2 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 714.5 691.9 692.2 691.4 690.9 688.3 691.1 687.9 686.0 684.5 683.0 682.0 677.8 676.6 671.4 


6,107 5,789 5,793 5,761 5,761 5,743 5,729 5,704 5,700 5,686 5,671 5,648 5,632 5,611 5,590 
4,514 4,249 4,254 4,223 4,223 4,211 4,201 4,178 4,172 4,161 4,133 4,112 4,098 4,078 4,058 


| Nondurable goods. 
; Production workers. 


Food manufacturing................4 1,551.2} 1,525.1) 1,520.3} 1,514.5) 1,518.0) 1,520.0) 1,520.0) 1,518.5} 1,517.1} 1,514.7} 1,513.3} 1,512.3) 1,512.4) 1,517.4) 1,511.9 
i] Beverages and tobacco 
products..... 209.0 205.4 206.0 205.0 205.3 203.1 200.2 200.2 199.0 198.2 196.1 194.6 195.4 194.5 196.1 
| Textile mills : 332.9 293.2 294.2 291.3 289.6 287.5 286.8 284.9 285.2 283.7 281.6 277.8 272.7 270.1 262.8 
| Textile product mills................. 205.7 196.2 196.1 195.6 195.2 195.4 194.9 193.7 191.7 192.6 192.6; 190.6 188.7 186.4 185.6 
AD Dal Glesmtamarecen tas cent. seen esc e 426.5 357.6 357.9 354.2 352.0 346.7 343.2 337.2 331.8 325.9 322.1 318.4 313.2 307.8 297.5 
Leather and allied products..... 58.0 49.9 51.5 48.9 48.7 48.6 47.7 47.3 46.7 46.0 45.8 44.8 44.4 43.3 43.5 
Paper and paper products....... 577.6 549.8 549.5 548.9 547.7 545.6 544.6 541.5 539.7 538.5 535.1 534.1 531.9 530.6 528.0 
Printing and related support 
ACHIVILIOS setae ranae oan caer 768.4 709.9 709.4 704.2 702.4 701.3 697.5 689.8 694.5 694.0 696.4 694.8 695.3 694.1 693.4 
Petroleum and coal products... 121.1 119.1 118.7 118.6 119.2 118.7 119.4 119.7 120.4 120.4 120.3 119.2 119.3 118.4 118.1 
ChronaicalS eter .acsxncsseer-<ssseerce- 959.0 929.5 928.4 926.7 930.5 925.1 924.7 925.8 926.0 924.2 922.5 921.7 920.6 916.5 918.1 
Plastics and rubber products.. 897.4 853.5 860.8 853.3 852.2 851.0 850.1 845.4 848.0 847.4 845.1 839.2 837.7 831.7 834.9 


SERVICE-PROVIDING 


107,952] 107,757| 107,616) 107,697} 107,792} 107,973] 108,000) 107,875) 108,068] 108,044| 107,925| 107,943) 107,888) 107,842| 107,888 


PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING.............0cceceeeees 86,834} 86,267} 86,168} 86,218) 86,266] 86,429} 86,460} 86,319] 86,492) 86,456) 86,378] 86,417} 86,404) 86,366) 86,415 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities. 25,983] 25,4938} 25,513] 25,458} 25,430} 25,439] 25,406) 25,378) 25,376} 25,346) 25,338) 25,321] 25,282} 25,238} 25,192 
Wholesale trade..... | 5,772.7| 5,641.0] 5,641.5} 5,624.4) 5,625.2) 5,618.9} 5,604.9) 5,603.9) 5,596.0) 5,596.2) 5,594.0) 5,590.8} 5,582.0) 5,570.6) 5,556.6 


Durable goods......... ....| 3130.4} 3007.2} 3,006.1] 2,991.1] 2,995.7} 2,990.8} 2,984.3) 2,978.7] 2,967.9} 2,967.0} 2,961.2} 2,957.7) 2,952.2) 2,947.5] 2,938.4 
Nondurable goods 2031.3} 2015.1; 2017.2) 2015.7} 2013.3) 2010.1) 2004.3) 2009.6] 2011.5) 2010.7; 2013.6) 2013.3) 2009.9) 2004.1) 2002.2 


Electronic markets and 
agents and brokers............. 611.1 618.8 618.2 617.6 616.2 618.0 616.3 615.6 616.6 618.5 619.2 619.8 619.9 619.0 616.0 


15.238.6| 15.047.2| 15.061.9| 15.033.3] 15.016.0] 15.025.2} 15.014.0) 15.005.6} 15.009.2| 14,987.3| 14.994.7| 14.999.6| 14.979.0 14,964.2) 44 945.1 


Retail trade 

Motor vehicles and parts 

ance en 1,854.6] 1,879.2] 1,884.2] 1,883.2) 1,882.6] 1,886.8] 1,883.8) 1,878.9) 1,876.8} 1,874.9] 1,875.5} 1,875.4] 1,879.2} 1,877.9] 1,883.7 
Automobile dealers................ 1225.1] 1,250.41 1,252.4) 1,252.4) 1,253.0] 1,254.9] 1,255.0] 1,249.6) 1,245.5} 1,242.1] 1,241.5] 1,242.0] 1,244.3] 1,246.0) 1,249.1 
Furniture and home 

furnishings StoreS..........0.-0+4 541.2! 539.9| 540.2) 541.8) 543.5| 5468) 548.7| 548.4) 549.9] 552.0) 547.6] 549.2) 545.4) 546.5) 546.1 
Electronics and appliance 

SHOEI ese 554.5) 528.8]  527.0/ 525.0] 524.6] 526.4, ~ 529.3) 529.8] 531.6] 526.9} 524.8) 525.2| 523.8/ 522.9] 520.0 


See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 2002 2003 i | 
Industry = = | 
2001 2002 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June | July?’ i 
os 
Building material and garden | 
SUPPIy StOF@S.......ceseeseeeeseeeeed 1,151.8] 1,179.1] 1,186.9] 1,185.2} 1,182.2) 1,184.2! 1,184.2} 1,183.9] 1,190.6) 1,183.6] 1,181.8 1,189.0} 1,188.5} 1,194.2) 1,193. 
Food and beverage stores...... 2,950.5} 2,871.6) 2,858.7} 2,857.1] 2,851.7} 2,852.5, 2,842.5| 2,833.5} 2,827.0) 2,820.2) 2,822.9 2,822.0| 2,822.5} 2,812.8) 2,798. 
Health and personal care : 
stores. 951.5 946.6 947.0 947.7 949.7 949.2! 949.5 952.5 956.8 960.1 962.6 966.2 965.7 967.9 967.6 
Gasoline stations...... 925.3 903.6 902.9 902.2 903.6 903.6: 903.7 904.2 905.2 905.0 907.1 910.9 908.8 908.6 902.% 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores ............. 1,827.4] 1,307.8) 1,613:0)) 1,319.7) ~1,304:4)" 7 307.4) 1,304.5 1,308.5} 1,291.2] 1,279.7] 1,282.8} 1,288.3) 1,280.7 1,277.5| 1,274.3 
Sporting goods, hobby, | 
book, and music stores........ 679.2 660.1 665.6 662.7 657.8 655.3 650.1 637.8 653.5 652.6 650.8 646.3 645.2 642.0 641.0 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,842.2} 2,820.7/ 2,828.3) 2,809.0} 2,809.2! 2,809.1, 2,817.5| 2,827.6) 2,834.2; 2,838.8) 2,846.4) 2,835.8) 2,833.1| 2,831.0) 2,831.7 
Department stores..............] 1,768.3} 1,709.8] 1,705.7] 1,695.0] 1,694.5] 1,696.6] 1,712.0] 1,727.5] 1,720.9} 1,718.6] 1,710.6) 1,695.5) 1,690.3) 1,689.9) 1,683.5 
Miscellaneous store retailers... 993.3 962.5 962.1 961.0 960.8 960.8) 957.2 954.6 952.4 949.1 949.8 948.6 944.1 941.8 939.7 
Nonstore retailers............... 473.5 447.3 446.0 446.7 445.9 443.1 443.0 445.9 440.0 444.4 442.6 442.7 442.0 440.6 446 
Transportation and 
warehousing..... 4,372.0| 4,205.3] 4,209.0] 4,200.4) 4,188.4] 4,194.6] 4,188.9] 4,170.7| 4,174.6 4,166.7| 4,153.8| 4,136.3) 4,128.5) 4,113.9) 4,100.6 
Air transportation... 615.3 559.3 564.0 561.1 559.0 556.3 556.3 553.9 551.3 545.8 537.3 525.6 516.4 510.0 499.4 
Rail transportation... 226.7 218.1 216.1 216.3 215.5 215.1 216.8 216.3 215.7 215.3 215.3 216.5 216.1 217.2 217.2 
Water transportation... at 54.0 51.6 50.7 50.8 50.4 50.4 50.3 50.3 50.6 50.5 50.1 49.9 50.3 50.1 50. 
Truck transportation.............. 1,386.8} 1,339.1] 1,334.5} 1,332.9] 1,330.4] 1,336.2} 1,333.2} 1,331.9) 1,327.6] 1,324.3) 1,328.1} 1,324.4) 1,324.4) 1,326.9) 1,325.2 
Transit and ground passenger | 
transportation............ecccee 374.8 $71.5 377.4 372.7 364.7 365.1! 363.3 360.8 358.0 357.5 351.9 353.0 350.4 345.4 347. 
Pipeline transportation........... 45.4 41.5 414 40.7 40.5 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.0 39.8 40.2 40.3 40.3 39.7 40.2 
Scenic and sightseeing | 29.9 
HrANSPOMAlON esses <cccccssescecs 29.1 25.9 26.7 26.9 26.7 26.2) 25:1 25.6 24.0 25.6 27.1 28.5 29.1 29.4 29. 
Support activities for ' 
transportation..........:eeeeeee 539.2 526.7 528.2 527.6 525.1 528.1! 528.2 531.2 527.7 527.9 525.9 522.7 527.8 523.2 520.9 
Couriers and messengers...... 587.0 558.0 559.0 556.8 558.6 557.5! 556.3 545.0 561.4 558.9 563.3 561.6 560.8 560.9 560.4 
Warehousing and storage 513.8 513.6 511.3 514.6 517.5 519.3, 518.6 515.5 518.3 521.1 514.6 513.8 $12.9 510.6 $10.1 
Utilities... 599.4 599.8 600.5 600.0 600.1 600.6; 598.3 597.3 596.4 595.9 595.3 594.6 592.3 589.5 589. i 
Information 3,629 3,420 3,410 3,401 3,383 3,392! 3,382 3,353 3,328 3,308 3,305 3,303 3,294 3,285 3,279 
Publishing industries, except 
Intern@ticastis: chases. eee 1,020.7 969.4 967.6 966.9 965.1 964.7 962.6 962.2 954.0 955.3) 953.5 950.8 947.2 945.1 942. 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 376.8 387.1 386.0 387.1 38-:.0 394.7! 394.3 381.6 377.8 367.0) 369.3 371.1 373.4 371.7 374. 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 344.6 333.8 333.2 332.0 330.5 330.3) 331.0 332.1 327.2 325.0 325.7 325.0 324.4 324.2 322. 
Internet publishing and , | 
DIOAGCASHNG:: « lisecgzzrzassecssey 45.5 34.8 34.3 34.9 33.9 34.2 | 33.0 32.9 33.0 33.3 33.6 33.8 33.5 34.0 35.Ai 
Telecommunications. 1,302.1} 1,200.9] 1,195.4) 1,188.8} 1,180.2) 1,177.7) 1,174.9} 1,162.5) 1,158.7} 1,151.4) 1,146.9) 1,145.0) 1,138.1] 1,132.5] 1,128.4 
ISPs, search portals, and | 
data processing 493.6 447.4 445.2 444.5 443.1 444.0, 439.1 435.8 430.3 429.5 430.4 431.3 431.4 462.1 431.5 
Other information services..... 46.1 46.6 47.8 47.2 46.3 46.5| 46.9 45.8 46.5 46.3 46.0 46.0 45.5 45.1 45.4 
Financial activities......... 7,807 7,843 7,830 7,830 7,851 7,872! 7,880 7,889 7,902 7,916 7,930 7,956 7,971 7,972 7,984 
Finance and insurance 5773.1.| 5,814.9} 5,802.2} 5,804.0) 5,820.8) 5,841.1] 5,851.1) 5,861.0) 5,872.4) 5,885.2) 5,894.8) 5,912.0} 5,923.2} 5,923.3] 5,927. 
Monetary authorities— | 
central bank....... 23.0 23.1 23.2 23.1 23.0 22.9) 23.0 22.7 22.7 22.3 22.3 22.2 22.2 22.1 22.1 
Credit intermediation and | | 
ralated activitias' 2,597.7} 2,682.3) 2,677.5) 2,682.3) 2,696.5] 2.714.0| 2.722.8} 2,729.1) 2.734.9] 2,741.9) 2.752.3) 2,765.8) 2,781.8} 2.783.5| 2,790.3 
Depository credit | 
Neko 4 1,701.2) 1,738.2] 1,737.7) 1,739.6} 1,741.4) 1,745.6} 1,748.3} 1.751.3} 1,755.1) 1.757.1| 1.762.3| 1.764.4| 1,767.9] 1.768.5| 1.7704 | 
mmercial bankina........... .258. 284. 284, 285. 285. 
Pi watt ? de 1,258.4) 1,284.7) 1,284.3] 1,285.3} 1,285.7 1,288.8) 1,291.2) 1,292.8) 1,296.1) 1,297.5] 1.300.4| 1,300.6] 1,302.4] 1,302.3] 1.302 
contracts, investments......... 830.5 800.8 797.2 795.7 797.6 796.9 798.2 799.4 802.3 803.1 799.3 798.8 796.9 796.7 796. | 
Insurance carriers and 
related activities..........0...... | 2,233.7) 2,223.1) 2,219.1) 2,218.5] 2,219.0) 2,222.2) 2,222.7) 2,225.7] 2,228.5) 2,233.9] 2,236.8] 2,241.8] 2,239.4] 2,238.9 2,236. | 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles................ 88.3 85.6 85.2 84.4 84.7 85.1 84.4 84.1 84.0 84.0 84.1 83.4 82.9 82.1 81.8 | 
Real estate and rental | | 
BG |GASINQ cat wenwncaivvessevenas 2,034.5) 2,027.8} 2,028.1) 2,026.0} 2,030.4) 2,031.1! 2,029.2] 2,028.3) 2,029.2| 2,030.6] 2,034.7] 2,044.2| 2,047.8 2,048.6} 2,055.9 
FRGAl ASB ciezaraccaecetsaesaxcss ea 1,339.5) 1,347.7) 1,342.2} 1,342.3) 1,350.7) 1,354.4] 1,357.3] 1,355.7} 1,353.8] 1,356.9] 1,359.9] 1,366.4] 1,367.3 1,365.2) 1,371.1 
Rental and leasing services... 666.3 652.3 656.9 655.7 652.1 648.9 644.9 645.8 648.7 646.7 647.0 649.4 651.4 654.2 ‘655 : 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets................, 28.7 27.8 29.0 28.0 27.6 27.8 27.0 26.8 26.7 27.0 27.8 28.4 29.2 29.2 29.4 
Professional and business 
SOT VICOG i eaiseccnascacaversesivisevusn 16,476] 16,010) 15,973} 16,008) 16,008! 16,036] 16,014] 15,972} 16,015} 16,043] 15,980) 15,989] 1 6,002} 16,006) 16,081 
Professional and technical { 
SARICHE eee at 6,902.2] 6,715.0} 6,690.5} 6,704.8) 6,714.8] 6,738.3) 6,731.9} 6,716.9} 6,745.3] 6,790.5| 6,758.4] 6,742.2 6,698.1) 6,675.0} 6,654.6 
Legal ServiC@S...............ceeee 1,091.3) 1,111.8) 1,107.8} 1,111.0) 1,116.2) 1,121.7! 1,120.6] 1,120.2] 1,119.8] 1,124.1] 1,125.7 1,127.5} 1,125.2 1,125.7 1,124.0 
Accounting and bookkeeping pa nan “21 
SEI GOSimcnrsnvavincacasivirnersts 872.2 867.1 867.3 873.1 876.4 882.7 884.3 72) R : 
A Hidtent and asad | 872.6 910.6 941.2 913.5 899.3 866.0 848.9 848.4 
SOIMIGHS ces szazesassivcsavavreves 1,274.7) 1,251.1] 1,247.7] 1,248.5} 1,248.8] 1,251.3) 1,252.1] 1,252.5] 1,238.6] 1,247.9] 1,246.0 1,242.9} 1,241.4] 1,236.0} 1,240.0 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


Oo 


A 
Industry nnual average 2002 £ 2003 


| 
2001 2002 July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July? 


Computer systems design 


and related services..........| 1,297.8} 1,162.7) 1,162.1 1,154.5} 1,150.7] 1,153.4] 1,150.1 1,142.7] 1,142.8) 1,144.3) 1,144.5) 1,151.9} 1,146.6} 1,142.0) 1,131.6 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 746.2 731.8 723.6 735.8 736.1 734.0 733.4 739.8 734.8 736.2 735.5 732.9 734.0 731.8 731.3 
Management of companies 
and enterprises............:000000 1,779.0} 1,711.1] 1,707.3} 1,704.6] 1,706.0} 1,703.9) 1,699.0] 1,694.2] 1,696.8) 1,697.1] 1,697.9] 1,697.0) 1,696.0] 1,690.8] 1,698.5 
Administrative and waste 
SOIVICOS Severe Menieienssesenune desi 7,794.9} 7,583.8) 7,574.7] 7,598.2| 7,587.3} 7,594.0] 7,583.0} 7,561.0} 7,572.9} 7,555.7] 7,523.3] 7,549.4] 7,608.3) 7,639.8} 7,733.5 
Administrative and support 
eervicac! 7.477.6| 7,266.8) 7.257.4| 7,281.6] 7.273.6| 7.279.2| 7.271.1| 7,244.9) 7.255.5| 7.239.9| 7.207.8} 7.230.5| 7.288.6) 7.323.0} 7.410.8 
Fmnlavment services! 3.437.1| 3,248.8) 3.246.5) 3.268.8) 3.255.2| 3,260.8] 3.256.8] 3,259.2} 3.292.7| 3.287.8] 3.245.9| 3.242.2| 3,291.7; 3.318.3] 3.404.5 
Temporary help services..... 2.337.7| 2.185.7} 2.172.8) 2.219.1] 2.2021] 2.1926) 2.174.4] 2.159.4) 2.170.2| 2.151.6} 2.135.9] 2,131.2} 2.177.6] 2.207.9} 2.253.2 
Business support services.... 779.7 757.0 745.8 743.0 742.8 749.1 755.8 757.0 746.0 743.8 746.5 748.1 747.9 747.8 744.6 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas...............055 1,606.2} 1,597.3) 1,604.3} 1,604.6) 1,611.0} 1,606.7) 1,601.0} 1.591.7| 1,585.8) 1,580.4] 1,576.4) 1,587.4] 1,696.3) 1,601.8} 1,611.9 
Waste management and 
remediation services........... 317.3 316.9 317.3 316.6 313.7 314.8 311.9 316.1 317.4 315.8 315.5 318.9 319.7 316.8 322.7 
Educational and health 
SOKWICOS 5 cx -avieas ose scacduxenssnces 15,645 16,184 16,194 16,241 16,273 16,315 16,357 16,373 16,405 16,430 16,452 16,483 16,509 16,503 16,503 
Educational services...... Paden 2,510.6} 2,650.6} 2,662.5) 2,665.5) 2,671.3) 2,681.3) 2,690.3) 2,695.1} 2,700.0) 2,707.4) 2,711.5) 2,708.8) 2,718.1] 2,689.7) 2,683.3 
Health care and social 
GSUSANCO; che tse eincane conse ous 13,134.0| 13,533.2| 13,531.9] 13,575.4| 13,601.4| 13,633.3) 13,666.5| 13,677.5| 13,704.5| 13,722.6) 13,740.5| 13,774.2| 13,790.7) 13,813.2| 13,819.5 
Ambulatory health care 
services! 4,461.5} 4,633.4] 4,624.9} 4,649.4) 4,675.0) 4,692.0) 4,708.5) 4,712.5) 4,718.5) 4,727.6) 4,739.1} 4,753.7| 4,764.8 477.4| 4,789.9 
Offices of physicians.............. 1,911.2} 1,982.6} 1,984.7) 1,993.0] 2,001.3) 2,009.0} 2,017.7) 2,022.1} 2,023.4) 2,031.5) 2,037.4) 2,041.7) 2,045.9} 2,050.2) 2,056.4 
Outpatient care centers........ 399.7 409.7 409.3 409.5 411.1 412.2 412.3 412.2 412.0 411.8 412.1 412.8 413.1 414.7 413.7 
Home health care services... | 638.6 675.1 672.3 674.5 681.9 687.9 689.6 693.0 694.2 693.0 698.6 702.9 705.3 709.0 713.5 
Hospitals.........scsecsseeseeeeeveey 4,050.9} 4,153.1] 4,159.6] 4,165.4] 4,173.7 4,179.0] 4,187.0] 4,190.4] 4,197.8] 4,204.7) 4,210.9] 4,214.0] 4,218.1] 4,227.0] 4,228.1 
Nursina and residential 
care facilities! 2,675.8] 2,743.2} 2,740.8] 2,746.1) 2,751.7] 2,757.1] 2,763.4| 2,766.1) 2,770.1) 2,770.8) 2,776.4) 2,784.4) 2,787.9} 2,790.7| 2,784.8 
Nursina care facilities.......... 1,546.8} 1,573.7} 1.573.4) 1,575.0) 1.579.6} 1,580.8} 1.580.9) 1.579.2| 1.582.0) 1.582.5) 1,582.7} 1,586.2} 1,587.0} 1,589.6] 1.584.8 
Social assistance! 1,945.9] 2,003.5} 2,006.6) 2,014.5} 2,001.0) 2,005.2} 2,007.6] 2,008.5} 2,018.1} 2,019.5) 2,014.1} 2,022.1) 2,019.9] 2,018.1) 2,016.7 
Child day care services........ 714.6) 734.2) 769.3) 740.8] 725.7} 726.2) 725.9) 725.2) 727.1 729.0| 724.5} 724.9] 724.9) 722.7; 728.4 
Leisure and hospitality........... 12,036 11,969 11,918 11,940 11,975 12,032 12,069 12,019} 12,132 12,084 12,050 12,043} 12,026 12,039 12,060 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation...........c.seeeee 1,824.4] 1,778.0] 1,741.4} 1,751.2} 1,772.9] 1,790.1} 1,806.2) 1,817.8) 1,835.6] 1,809.5} 1,781.8} 1,764.8) 1,759.2} 1,758.4} 1,757.4 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports.........:02e8 382.3 357.9 330.7 342.9 353.6 360.9 369.1 367.2 358.7 358.4 359.0 356.7 348.8 346.5 338.2 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS, and parkS..........-..0606 115.0 112.5 112.0 110.7 111.4 111.2 111.2 110.5 111.6 ile’ 109.9 108.4 109.8 109.8 110.9 
Amusements, gambling, and 
RECIOAUON Vereredis svrandeokeceees ot 1,327.1] 1,307.6] 1,298.7] 1,297.6] 1,307.9] 1,318.0} 1,325.9) 1,340.1] 1,365.3} 1,339.9] 1,312.9] 1,299.7) 1,300.6] 1,302.1) 1,308.3 
Accommodations and 
FOOD 'SOIVIGES!:. .-cc-cnneecs ca eunans 10,211.3} 10,191.2] 10,176.4] 10,189.2| 10,201.7| 10,241.6| 10,262.5| 10,200.8| 10,296.1| 10,274.8| 10,267.7| 10,278.6) 10,266.7| 10,280.4| 10,302.6 
Accommodations 1,852.2] 1,779.4] 1,759.1] 1,762.4) 1,778.2} 1,789.1} 1,802.3} 1,805.2} 1,812.0] 1,801.7] 1,788.4) 1,769.0} 1,763.6} 1,769.1) 1,784.6 
Food services and drinking 
PISCCS sere nneesnene ewan varweuter ans 8,359.1} 8,411.7| 8,417.3] 8,426.8] 8,423.5) 8,452.5] 8,460.6] 8,395.6] 8,484.1} 8,473.1] 8,479.3) 8,509.6] 8,503.1] 8,511.3) 8,518.0 
Other services...........+ as §,258 5,348 5,330 5,340 5,346 5,343 §,352 5,335 5,334 §,329 5,323 §,322 5,320 5,323 5,316 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,256.5| 1,240.6] 1,240.0] 1,237.5} 1,233.7] 1,230.4] 1,236.3] 1,224.3) 1,218.6) 1,215.3] 1,213.8) 1,215.6) 1,215.1) 1,218.6) 1,218.9 


Personal and laundry services) 1,255.0] 1,246.7} 1,247.0] 1,247.5} 1,240.0) 1,237.5] 1,236.2| 1,232.7) 1,235.6} 1,234.8) 1,229.5) 1,227.0} 1,226.3) 1,225.0) 1,223.7 
Membership associations and 
organizations. 
Government.. 
Federal... eas 
Federal, except U.S. Postal 


2,746.4} 2,860.7] 2,843.3} 2,854.8) 2,871.9] 2,875.3) 2,879.7) 2,878.2] 2,879.4) 2,879.0) 2,880.0] 2,879.1} 2,878.7) 2,879.5) 2,873.8 
21,118] 21,489] 21,448] 21,479) 21,526] 21,544] 21,540] 21,556] 21,576) 21,588) 21,547) 21,526) 21,484) 21,476) 21,473 
2,764 2,767 2,761 2,765 2,774 2,781 2,782 2,778 2,786 2,791 2,789 2,769 2,761 2,749 2,750 


1,891.0] 1,922.5} 1,920.1] 1,926.9} 1,937.7} 1,947.5] 1,954.2] 1,956.4) 1,960.3) 1,966.2) 1,964.8} 1,946.0} 1,937.0} 1,928.2) 1,929.3 
873.0 844.8 840.8 838.4 836.1 833.6 827.3 821.7 825.3 824.8 823.9 823.0 823.6 821.1 820.3 
4,905 5,006 5,015 §,013 4,993 4,984 4,983 4,984 4,974 4,979 4,958 4,952 4,941 4,925 4,917 

2,112.9] 2,218.8] 2,236.4] 2,232.5} 2,212.5] 2,203.0] 2,203.0} 2,202.5) 2,196.8) 2,205.1) 2,188.7) 2,186.5} 2,180.8) 2,174.3) 2,171.8 

2,791.8| 2,787.4| 2,778.8] 2,780.3} 2,780.5] 2,780.8} 2,780.0} 2,781.0) 2,777.3) 2,773.4) 2,769.7) 2,765.3} 2,759.9) 2,751.1) 2,145.3 

13,449 | 13,716 13,672] 13,701 13,759] 13,779} 13,775) 13,794) 13,816} 13,818] 13,800] %3,805) 13,782} 13,802) 13,806 

7,479.3| 7,657.2} 7,661.3) 7,673.7} 7,683.9} 7,691.5] 7,697.0) 7,698.1} 7,708.5} 7,712.4) 7,693.6] 7,703.5) 7,689.1; 7,718.0) 7,718.0 

5,970.0] 6,058.5} 6,011.0) 6,027.3) 6,075.1} 6,087.7} 6,077.9} 6,095.8 6,105.7) 6,106.5} 6,101.1} 6,092.6] 6,083.5} 6,086.7 


Education... 
Other local government... 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
Pp = preliminary. NAIcS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
NoTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


inca |Annual average 2002 | 2003 
ndus 
. 2001 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July? 
——_ 
MOWALIPRIVA Utscccsctesacercecceeavecescsne 34.0 33.9} 33.8) 33.9 33.9| 33.8| 338] 338) 338) 33.7] 33.8] 33.7] 33.7) $3.7) 337 
GOODS-PRODUCING............:00cceeeeeeeeed 39.9 39.9 39.8 39.9 40.0 39.7 39.7 39.8 40.0 39.6 39.9 39.5 39.7 39.8 39.7 
Natural resources and mining............, 44.6 43.2 43.0 43.3 43.0 43.0 42.3) 43.0 43.1 43.3 44.2 43.4 43.8 43.7 43.7 
Comnstructlominscccresecesecssccsctaseceneearenne 38.7 38.4] 38.2] 38.5 38.7} 382] 38.0] 382] 389] 37.6] 387) 379] 385] 384] 384 
Manufacturing..........22ceeceeeseceesneensenneesy 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.1 40.2 40.3 40.3 
Overtime hours 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 
Durable: QoodSixicccuscucccasssvecsoverseneeresos 40.6 40.8 | 40.6| 40.7 40.8| 40.6] 406] 409] 408) 40.7) 406) 403, 405! 40.7) 40.7 
Overtime hours. f 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 41 41 41 
WO0G Products sncs.cscecsccssnsennessapssannave 40.2 39.9 39.8 39.8 39.9 39.9 39.8 39.9 40.0 39.9 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.3 40.3 
Nonmetallic mineral products............. 41.6 42.0 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.2 42.2 
Primary metals. i 42.4 42.4 42.2 42.3 42.1 42.4 42.2 42.6 42.4 42.5 42.6 42.2 42.2 42.0 41.9 
Fabricated metal products.........:00 40.6 40.6) 40.7] 40.7 40.7| 40.6} 404] 40.5) 406! 405| 405) 403) 406/ 405/ 405 
Machinenysiccrcevceoreo ce teeertticeosaces 40.9 40.5| 405] 40.6 405| 405) 406] 405) 405| 409} 405; 406|! 406; 409) 408 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.8 39.7 39.3 39.6 40.3 39.3 40.2 40.5 39.9 39.8 40.3 40.1 40.5 40.5 40.4 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 39.8 40.1 40.0 40.2 40.0 39.9 40.2 40.6 40.3 40.8 40.6 40.0 40.3 41.0 41.0 
Transportation equipment.............04 41.9 42.5 42.0 42.4 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.4 42.5 42.2 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.3 
Furniture and related products Sa 38.3 39.2 39.3 38.8 38.8 38.7 38.7 39.9 38.8 38.6 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.9 38.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 38.8 38.6 38.5 38.4 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.8 38.9 38.6 38.3 38.0 38.1 38.6 38.4 
Nondurable goods... | 39.1 40.1 40.1 40.1 39.9| 39.9} 400; 40.0) 398; 39.9) 400] 398/ 39.7/ 39.7} 394 
Overtime hours.... ; 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 41 41 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.0 3.9 3.9 
Food manufacturing..........-.-+++ | 39.6 39.6} 39.6} 39.6 39.4} 39.4) 39.5] 39.4) 39.1 39.1 39.6} 39.4] 393]! 394] 389 
Beverage and tobacco products. : 40.9 39.4 39.7 39.4 37.9 39.4 39.0 38.5 39.3 39.3 39.4 39.6 39.0 39.0 38.8 
Textile: Mills: Fn: ease ccc cccvseses aves ac 40.0 40.7| 40.8] 40.5 40.2} 40.0] 40.1 40.4} 39.2) 40.0) 39.5| 39.1 38.4) 38.6] 37.4 
Textile product mitis.. onl 38.6 39.2| 39.1 39.2 38.9| 389] 387) 39.3} 392] 392] 39.0} 385] 39.0) 39.1 39.6 
AD PATON cca Be ates cavectrtavess : 36.0 $6.7 | 37.2) 36.9 36.9] 35.8) 365| 363] 362] 360) 35.9] 356/] 9354] 350) $45 
Leather and allied products.. | 36.4 37.5 37.2 37.3 37.9 38.5 38.9 39.0 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.3 39.3 38.8 39.8 
Paper and paper products............... 42.1 41.9 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.6 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.4 41.4 41.3 
Printing and related support 
ACHVINCS Sretrerersozeretsssscneestiertetecevencsesn 38.7 38.4) 38.2] 38.5 38.4; 385] 384] 385] 385] 383] 385) 380, 379] 38.1 38.0 
Petroleum and coal products............ 43.8 43.0 42.7 42.7 42.9 43.5 43.6 44.0 43.9 45.1 45.8 44.3 44.2 42.2 44.2 
CNEMNCalSseaunascnnacevecneranasesalersttcon 41.9 42.3 42.2 42.5 42.5 42.5 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.8 42.7 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.1 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.0 40.6 | 40.6] 40.7 40.4/ 405|/ 403) 403/| 402, 403) 402) 400] 403); 404] 398 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Fi cccsssossecuasesspaavsstncsexsre 32.5 $2.5} 32.4] 32.5 32.6} $25] 325) 325] 324;| 324] 325) 324| 324) 324] 325 
Trade, transportation, and | 
REUNGS: ree capecsnevonesanate caveemnrsscscatausaierses 33.5 33.6 | 33.5] 33.5 33.7} 336/ 33.6] 335] 335) 334] 334] 383.4] 33.4] 334] 33.3 
Wholesale trade.........-sccsscsccceccssseseae 38.4 38.0| 37.9} 38.0 38.0} 37.8) 37.9] 37.8] 376] 37.7] 37.8] 37.8| 37.8] 37.8| 37.7 
Retail trade is avesstencstevschresssnsenetcrtee 30.7 30.9} 30.9] 30.8 30.9} 30.9] 30.8) 308) 308] 30.7; 309] 308] 308] 308] 30.6 
Transportation and warehousing........ 36.7 36.8 | 36.6] 36.6 37.1 36.9} 37.0] 37.0} 369! 36.7] 368] 365 36.6! 36.6] 368 
WUWMOS soxeecissvcvacdsvavecrecsveuedsnaadare sees 41.4 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 414 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 
INFOLIMAU ON ceseeswscansssasvadvestcasasnseacvesrs 36.9 36.5} 36.4] 36.4 36.3} 365] 366] 364] 359] 362] 363) 362/] 364] 364| 364 
Financial activities.............ccccccesseeees 35.8 35.6} 35.5| 35.6 $5.6} 35.5] 35.6] 35.7] 356] 356] 356| 355] 356] 35.5] 35.4 
Professional and business 
GOLVICOG sc ccsnvantegne vac scanitaaiash orvannnanes | 34.2 34.2 | 34.0] 34.2 34.4) 342) 342] 342] 343) 343] 342] 340] 341 34.1 34.1 
Education and health services............ 32.3 32.4| 32.4] 32.6 $2.5} 325] 325] 324] 325] $25] 325] 325] 32.5] 325] 325 
Leisure and hospiltality..............:s000006| 25.8 26.8 | 26.6) 25,7 25.9] 25.9) 259] 258) 258] 256) 25.7] 256] 25.6] 25.5] 25.4 
OUST SORVICES racer ssensrsus coiscrsneusniastigs 
' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
Pp = preliminary. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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| 14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry 5 
i 2001 | 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Gurrentdollars: st. sasc.-2-sesereees se $14.53 16.29 | $14.97 | $15.02 | $15.05 | $15.10 | $15.14 | $15.20 | $15.22 | $15.29 | $15.29 | $15.30 | $15.35 | $15.38 | $15.44 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.11 8.24 8.23 8.24 8.24 8.26 8.27 8.30 8.28 8.26 8.22 8.27 8.31 8.30 8.32 
| GOODS-PRODUCING.............ccccceeesenees 15.78 16.33 | 16.31] 16.38) 1644) 1648] 1652] 1660] 16.63] 16.65] 16.68] 16.71] 16.76] 16.76] 16.82 
Natural resources and mining.............. 17.00 17.22 17.16 WRENS 17.29 17.21 17.48 17.37 17.45 17.45 17.54 17.67 17.55 17.60 17.61 
) RCOMSRTUICHON Zsvcccscscncscasccescsscecevesscasee-cos 18.00 18.51 18.55 18.57 18.65 18.66 18.69 18.81 18.77 18.84 18.83 18.90 18.95 18.96 18.98 
IManutacturing....ceciccccessecccsccsnseasaasccooses 14.76 15.29 15.27 15.34 15.38 15.45 15.48 15.55 15.59 15.63 15.64 15.63 15.68 15.72 15.74 
Excluding overtime............:essssened 14.06 14.54 14.52 14.58 14.62 14.68 14.70 14.77 14.78 14.84 14.88 14.89 14.92 14.98 14.99 
Durable goods...............0csesceececeeeed 15.38 16.01 15.97 16.08 16.12 16.19 16.25 16.28 16.33 16.35 16.34 16.33 16.37 16.42 16.41 
Nondurable goods.............-.2.eeseeees 13575 14.15 | 14.17] 14.19] 14.22) 14.29] 14.29] 14.41] 14.44] 1450] 14.55] 14.56] 1461] 14.63] 14.70 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
BROVIDING Srecsrscusecnscssesceccussccsscssevesn 14.16 14.56 14.59 14.63 14.67 14.72 14.76 14.81 14.82 14.92 14.91 14.91 14.97 15.00 15.06 
Trade,transportation, and 
UtHNWOS ie. ccecscc-s-00- S 13.70 14.02 14.01 14.06 14.10 14.13 14.17 14.19 14.21 14.29 14.26 14.24 14.31 14.34 14.41 
Wholesale trade. rel ented, 16.97 16.95 17.02 17.05 17.09 17.14 17.13 17.16 17.25 17.22 17.25 17.29 17.34 17.36 
REAL AD OS cconssvescscccenennsesxnase ely) vlna) 11.67 11.67 11.71 11.75 11.77 11.79 11.83 11.85 11.88 11.85 11.83 11.90 11.92 11.97 
Transportation and warehousing. . 15.33 15.77 15.78 | 15.80] 15.83] 15.92] 16.02} 16.02] 16.05} 16.22} 16.22/ 1618] 16.25] 16.30] 16.43 
Utilities... 23.58 23.94 23.95 | 24.08| 24.09| 23.96| 24.02] 24.09| 24.05) 2419| 2436) 2433) 2448) 2462] 24.67 
Information | 19.80 20.23 20.20} 20.13} 20.43] 20.49| 20.55} 20.74] 20.70) 20.79} 20.90) 20.97) 21.09] 21.13] 21.21 
Financial activities eee 15.59 16.17 16.21 16.34 16.40 16.51 16.51 16.56 16.69 16.77 16.78 16.93 17.02 17.17 17.38 
Professional and business 
BOT MICO Sis cesecrascncusesoossscpssscresexescvereocssese 16.33 16.81 16.88 16.86 16.89 16.99 17.04 17.09 17.02 17.17 17.20 17.23 17.24 17.22 17.22 
Education and health 
SOLVICES......seseceseeeeee 14.64 15.22 15.23 15.33 15.36 15.42 15.45 15.52 15.57 15.61 15.63 15.57 15.64 15.67 15.73 
Leisure and hospitality. 8.35 8.57 8.59 8.60 8.61 8.62 8.66 8.73 8.71 8.77 8.72 8.71 8.73 8.75 8.77 
Other services. 13.27 13.81 13.86 13.98 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p= preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics; | Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 

Industry ee i 
2001 | 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May Lanes July?® 
MOTAL PRIVATE sesectemesneccer-s cece! $14.53 | $14.95 | $14.86 | $14.92 | $15.11 | $15.12 | $15.16 | $15.26 | $15.27 | $15.35 Te $15.31 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.32 
Seasonally adjusted...........6-++++4/ = ~ 14.97| 15.02| 15.05: 15.10) 15.14| 15.20] 15.22] 15.29| 15.29) 15.30] 15.35] 15.36} 15.44 
GOODS-PRODUCING........sssssessssessessneeeed 15.78| 16.33 | 16.37 | 16.42 | 16.53 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.66 | 16.56 | 16.54 | 16.59 | 16.66 | 16.71 | 16.78 | 16.86 
Natural resources and mining........-.. 17.00| 17.22| 17.18 | 17.18 | 17.32 | 17.25 | 17.45 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 17.43 | 17.58 | 17.76 | 17.47 | 17.52 | 17.69 
Constructlomsjcsctseccecssnsttercssesecnsueatenes 48.00| 18.51) 18.60 | 18.64 | 18.79 . 18.79 | 18.70 | 18.90 | 18.68 | 18.69 | 18.73 | 18.83 | 18.85 | 18.90 | 19.01 
Manufacturing..........:-sssceseseeeseeseeeees 14.76| 15.29} 15.23 | 15.30 | 15.41: 15.45 | 15.51 | 15.65 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64 | 15.69 | 15.70 
Durable goods........-+-+ 45.38 | 16.01| 15.88 | 16.04] 16.16 16.20 | 16.29 | 16.39 | 16.34 | 16.34 | 16.33 | 16.30 | 16.33 | 16.40 | 16.30 


WO0d Products ......eceeeeereeees ely UIC) 42.33 | 12.44 | 12.42 | 12.42 12.37 | 12.43 | 12.49 | 12.52 | 12.51 | 12.51 | 12.48 | 12.57 | 12.70 12.81 
Nonmetallic mineral products .. 14.86 15.39 | 15.53 | 15.44 | 15.54 15.59 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.52 | 15.69 | 15.73 15.70 | 15.82 
Primary Metals ......ccee 17.06 17.68 | 17.83 | 17.69 | 17.84 | 17.93 | 17.99 | 18.09 | 18.05 | 17.96 | 17.86 | 18.03 | 17.93 | 18.02 18.23 
Fabricated metal products -| 14.19 14.68 | 14.70 | 14.70 | 14.79 | 14.78 | 14.85 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.94 | 14.92 | 14.92 14.98 
IMACHINGNY cercrescccnere ete scterdrerseress 15.49 15.93 | 15.89 | 15.92 | 16.05 15.97 | 16.06 | 16.20 | 16.11 | 16.16 | 16.19 | 16.20 | 16.23 | 16.33 | 16.41 
Computer and electronic products ..... 15.42 16.19 | 16.32 | 16.31 | 16.34 | 16.24 | 16.26 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.59 | 16.56 | 16.75 16.83 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.78 13.97 | 13.94 | 13.96 | 14.01 , 14.02 | 14.03 | 14.16 | 14.08 | 14.18 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.19 | 14.28 | 14.22 
Transportation equipment ..........0+. 19.48 20.64 | 20.04 | 20.61 | 20.83 21.13 | 21.41 | 21.42 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.94 | 21.08 | 21.20 | 20.70 


Furniture and related products ......... 12.14 42.62 | 12.67 | 12.75 | 12.77 | 12.74 | 12.79 | 12.93 | 12.93 | 12.91 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.90 | 12.96 | 13.04 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 12.46 12.91! 12.99 | 12.99 | 13.05; 13.01 | 13.06 | 13.08 | 13.12 | 13.14 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.19 | 13.13 | 13.30 
Nondurable QOOdS.........:.sssessseeeeed 13.75 14.15) 14.23 | 14.15 | 14.25 14.27 | 14.31 | 14.48 | 14.47 | 14.49 | 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.56 | 14.58 | 14.76 


FOOd MANUFACtUTING .......sceeeeeeneseeeee 12.18 12.541 12.67 | 12.58 | 12.61 | 12.66 | 12.61 | 12.81 | 12.70 | 12.66 | 12.70 | 12.72 | 12.71 | 12.70 | 12.85 
Beverages and tobacco products ...., 17.67 17.68 | 17.71 | 17.40 | 17.61-\ 17.62 | 17.60 | 18.04 | 17.68 | 17.53 | 17.69 | 17.70 | 17.93 | 17.56 | 17.84 
TOXUIG MINS aconessveevecaesannescneeaserose-rs=4 11.40 11.73 | 11.82] 11.80] 11.76 | 11.70 | 11.71] 11.83] 11.99] 11.92] 11.92] 11.95] 11.95] 11.92] 11.95 
Textile product Mills ........seeeereeeeeee 10.60 10.96 | 11.08] 11.09] 11.11} 11.02 | 11.07} 11.20} 11.12) 11.11} 10.98 |} 44.44°)-41.18°") Asso ees 
AD Dal Ol carepiascihcasvcsencraccnusesscp=cynenneveoi 8.82 9.10 9.14 9.13 9.16, 9.15 9.19 9.30 9.30 9.33 9.45 9.47 9.49 9.47 9.62 
Leather and allied products . | 10.69 11.01] 14.44] 14.00] 10.877~11.01 | 11.23] F454} 11.53) 11.62] 17-62) 11.76 | 91.71 | 11-59.) iikse 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.38 16.89 | 17.13] 16.92] 17.09! 17.09] 17.09] 17.26] 17.21] 17.22| 17.22] 17.38] 17.38] 17.23] 17.56 
Printing and related support activities 14.48 14.93 | 14.85 | 15.01) 15.15 | 15.15 | 15.19] 15.35] 15.28] 15.32] 15.33] 15.35] 15.26] 15.26] 15.47 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 22.90 23.06 | 22.88 | 22.97 | 23.33 | 23.46 | 23.35 | 23.65 | 23.58 | 24.29 | 24.17 | 23.92] 23.36 | 25.53] 23.35 


GheInICa Sica: esa.sesrrcosescwecwees 
Plastics and rubber products ... 


17.57 17.97 | 18.02} 17.94] 18.11} 18.00| 1829] 18.34] 18.28 | 18.29 | 1833) 1835| 18.46 | 18.55 18.59 
13.21 13.55 | 13.59] 13.52] 13.62! 13.66] 13.70) 13.81} 13.91] 13.95] 14.00} 14.07) 14.09] 14.18] 14.34 


PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING ioc ccicctes-cscavaserdeavcnnesesvoe 14.16 14.56 | 14.44| 14.49| 14.71 14.72| 14.77 | 14.88 | 14.92 | 15.04 15.00 | 14.94] 14.92] 14.94 | 14.90 
Trade, transportation, and 
CC CR Rae ree Coprecetrecetecet Sosoccer error 13.70 14.02 | 13.92 | 13.98] 14.17] 14.13] 1412] 14.12] 14.24| 14.36 | 14.34] 14.381] 14.28] 14.33] 14.31 
Wholesale trade ..........csescssserseeseeed 16.77 16.97 | 16.89] 16.94} 17.12! 17.05} 17.14} 17.22| 17.18) 17.382] 17.29] 17.26] 17.24] 17.33] 17.28 
FOIA AIG creceancsacccericevseacsucesenend 11.29 14.67 | A160!) W645) 117587 | 11.78} 11.73} 11.76] 11.88] 11.92] 11.90] 11.90] 11.88] 11.91 11.90 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.33 15.77 | 15.75 | 15.79] 15.86! 15.94] 16.03 | 16.04] 16.02| 16.26] 16.23} 16.21 | 16.19] 16.29 | 16.40 
USS Reese ay curenstressareeeschcresstesssaver 23.58 23.94 | 23.78 | 23.84 | 24.28 | 23.93 | 24.12 | 24.26 | 24.02 | 24.16 | 24.41 | 24.47 | 24.52 | 24.58 | 24.56 
19.80 20.23 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.56 ; 20.59 | 20.67 | 20.90 | 20.79 | 20.88 | 20.88 | 20.98 | 21.01 | 21.03 | 21.00 
Financial activities...............s-ceseeenees 15.59 16.17 | 16.07] 16.25} 16.47, 16.48) 16.49] 16.64} 16.70| 16.95| 16.89] 16.93] 16.97| 17.16] 17.26 
Professional and business 
Garlicant eh eee es 16.33 16.81 | 16.77 | 16.68 | 16.91 | 16.89 | 17.01 | 17.28 | 17.14 | 17.40 | 17.36 | 17.21 | 17.18 | 17.25 | 17.08 
Education and health 
BOTVIGOG se cose oss canstrcccacsadsvansencepcevant 14.64 15.22 | 15.23 | 15.31 | 15.39 | 15.42 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.61 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.56 | 15.58 | 15.61 | 15.70 
Leisure and hospitality ...........00000000 8.35 8.57 | 8.49 8.52 8.62 8.65 8.69 8.81 8.74 8.80 8.73 8.69 8.72 8.69 8.66 
QURGr SEIVICEG iis corsencnannewsnone seccoccransin 13.72 14.00 14.02 13.99 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 


manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries, system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See 


"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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| 16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
=a eS pS nS sss SSSR 
| Annual average 2002 2003 


| Industry 

| 

| 2001 2002 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July’ 

f | | z| 
| TOTAL PRIVATE.........s000:c000 $493.20 | $506.22 | $503.75 | $510.26 | $516.76 | $511.06 | $510.89 | $520.37 | $510.02 | $517.30 | 518.49. | $511.35 | $515.95 | $523.09 | $516.28 

i Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 505.99 | 509.18 | 510.20 | 510.38 | 511.73 | 513.76 | 514.44 | 515.27 | 516.80 | 515.61 | 517.30 | 518.31 | 518.78 
| GOODS-PRODUCING................. 630.04 | 651.60 | 649.89 | 660.08 | 667.81 | 662.00 | 657.04 | 668.07 | 654.12 | 645.06 | 658.62 | 654.74 | 665.06 | 672.88 | 664.28 
t i Natural resources | 
4} ANd MINING. ......... eee 757.92 | 743.11 | 738.74 | 750.77 | 753.42 | 748.65 | 732.90 | 748.20 | 743.33 | 747.75 | 777.00 | 765.46 | 766.93 | 776.14 | 756.37 
d RFOMISUTUCHION: <c.cesss-ecccveesavezeree4 695.89 | 711.61 | 723.54 | 732.55 | 738.45 | 727.17 | 706.86 | 710.64 | 707.97 | 678.45 | 715.49 | 708.01 | 731.38 | 737.10 | 741.39 
i Manufacturing.........ccscceseesseed 595.19 | 618.87 | 607.68 | 621.18 | 628.73 | 625.73 | 629.71 | 644.78 | 625.96 | 626.36 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 621.72 
q Dlirable’QoodSar.. c.ccess-cee0-cess. 624.54 | 652.83 | 635.20 | 652.83 | 664.18 | 659.34 | 664.63 | 681.82 | 661.77 | 660.14 | 663.00 | 655.26 | 663.00 | 672.40 | 650.37 
SH WO00d products ............:..:s00se000: 481.36 | 491.98 | 493.87 | 499.28 | 504.25 | 497.27 | 490.99 | 499.60 | 490.78 | 490.39 | 497.90 | 497.95 | 505.31 | 520.70 | 518.81 


: Nonmetallic mineral products...| 618.79 | 646.74 | 660.03 | 657.74 | 666.67 | 659.46 | 643.14 | 645.33 | 640.42 | 634.68 | 651.84 | 655.84 | 677.24 | 673.53 | 666.02 
i} Primary metals............. | 723.95 | 749.08 | 745.29 | 746.52 | 758.20 | 758.44 | 762.78 | 783.30 | 765.32 | 759.71 | 760.84 | 760.87 | 760.23 | 760.44 | 747.43 


a} Fabricated metal products. | 576.60 596.44 590.94 598.29 604.91 601.55 604.40 619.76 605.48 601.28 604.79 599.09 605.75 608.74 §96.20 
A DADCIMINY) eats. yaessccckvicsunences 632.77 645.81 635.60 644.76 650.03 645.19 653.64 670.68 650.84 657.71 658.93 654.48 662.18 671.16 656.40 
pit Computer and electronic 

{ IDOMUCIS Eee Seah sniiatices 613.07 642.86 631.58 642.61 661.77 639.86 660.16 681.02 647.90 657.04 668.62 660.28 667.37 680.05 669.83 
| Electrical equipment and 

ADPIANCOS.zereesoreelersczssnasesses! 548.00 560.09 549.24 557.00 561.80 562.20 571.02 591.89 564.61 S75:71 S77:13 §70.00 569.02 588.34 568.80 

ry Transportation equipment........ 817.08 877.84 813.62 875.93 895.69 898.03 901.36 921.06 895.48 886.60 874.41 864.82 874.82 888.28 821.79 
1} Furniture and related 

| PFOGUCISH T.c.terer a. ceavacuvesowwea 464.57 494.14 496.66 498.53 499.31 491.76 494.97 §22.37 493.93 | 494.45 493.93 488.53 491.49 505.44 507.26 
f | Miscellaneous 

j manufacturing 483.44 499.09 493.62 498.82 503.73 506.09 506.73 §15.35 505.12 504.58 508.97 500.28 602.54 506.82 504.07 


Nondurable goods.. 548.41 | 567.11 | 566.35 | 570.25 | 575.70 | 572.23 | 576.69 | 586.44 | 571.57 | 572.36 | 579.75 | 575.52 | 576.58 | 580.28 | 577.12 


1} Food manufacturing.... 481.67 | 496.78 | 500.47 | 503.20 | 506.92 | 505.13 | 505.66 | 513.68 | 491.49 | 487.41 | 496.57 | 493.54 | 496.96 | 500.38 | 498.58 
] Beverages and tobacco 
PIOGUCISE ets etinceseceutteeteyavs 721.68 | 697.09 | 711.94 | 690.78 | 679.75 | 695.99 | 689.92 | 699.95 | 675.38 | 669.65 | 686.37 | 695.61 704.65 | 695.38 | 701.11 
rt Textile mills... 456.64 | 476.70 | 473.98 | 480.26 | 476.28 | 466.83 | 469.57 | 480.30 | 467.61 | 472.03 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 463.69 | 436.18 
Ch Textile product mills...............1 408.56 | 429.49 | 431.01 435.84 | 431.07 | 426.47 | 426.20 | 449.12 | 431.46 | 429.96 | 431.51 | 431.12 | 432.96 | 441.61 | 449.01 
1] SEC Dy eee ene | 317.15 | 333.77 | 339.09 | 338.72 | 338.00 | 327.57 | 337.27 | 338.52 | 332.01 | 333.08 | 340.20 | 336.19 | 336.90 | 227.13 | 329.97 
j | Leather and allied products....... 388.83 | 413.05 | 404.40 | 412.50 | 413.06 | 426.09 | 440.22 | 451.19 | 447.36 | 456.67 | 463.64 | 468.05 | 459.03 | 454.33 | 449.28 
3 Paper and paper products....... 690.06 707.36 712.61 707.26 724.62 712.65 716.07 735.28 714.22 711.19 716.35 717.79 714.32 464.33 721.72 
1} Printing and related 
Support activities.......00..c.ce 560.89 | 573.42 | 562.82 | 580.89 | 590.85 | 586.31 587.85 | 597.12 | 580.64 | 582.16 | 591.74 | 580.23 | 573.78 | 578.35 | 583.22 
1] Petroleum and coal 
| DOduCts meee ntie er aes 1,003.34 | 992.05 | 990.70 | 971.63 | 1,014.86] 1,022.86 | 1,025.07 | 1,040.60 | 1,039.88 | 1,095.48 | 1,109.40] 1,052.48 | 1,006.82 | 1,047.09] 1,041.41 
Chemicals 735.54 759.57 756.84 760.66 773.30 765.00 784.64 786.79 769.59 780.98 780.86 776.21 777.17 786.52 777.06 
1} Plastics and rubber 
| DOGUCi See teen 528.69 | 549.57 | 543.60 | 548.91 554.33 | 554.60 | 552.11 566.21 556.40 | 558.00 | 561.40 | 561.39 | 569.24 | 572.87 | 560.69 
) PRIVATE SERVICE- 
H PROVIDING. ...........c.cecssssssseesseeed 460.32 | 473.10 | 470.74 | 475.27 | 482.49 | 476.93 | 478.55 | 488.06 | 477.44 | 488.80 | 487.50 | 481.07 | 481.92 | 490.03 | 484.25 


Trade, transportation, 


NG UNOS. vsccsccsccesscesesccnnne 459.53 | 471.09 | 473.28 | 475.32 | 481.78 | 473.36 | 470.20 | 478.67 | 467.07 | 476.75 | 478.96 | 475.09 | 476.95 | 487.22 | 483.68 
Wholesale trade 643.45 | 643.99 | 640.13 | 645.41 | 657.41 | 642.79 | 649.61 | 657.80 | 639.10 | 654.70 | 655.29 | 647.25 | 651.67 | 663.74 | 649.73 
Rrcitelll AC Ozeeemsnrestse<sh or eneacen te 346.16 | 360.53 | 367.72 | 365.50 | 368.47 | 361.65 | 357.77 | 366.91 | 356.40 | 362.37 | 364.14 | 362.95 | 365.90 | 373.97 | 372.47 
Transportation and 

WATONOUSING. ..5.<..0-s.00ececserneens 562.70 | 580.68 | 578.03 | 582.65 | 591.58 | 586.59 | 593.11 | 603.10 | 581.53 | 593.49 | 595.64 | 586.80 | 590.94 | 604.36 | 603.52 


977.18 | 978.44 | 970.22 | 975.06 | 1,005.19] 985.92 | 996.16 | 997.09 | 987.22 | 992.98 | 1,003.25 | 1,005.72 | 1,000.42 | 1,010.24 | 1,006.96 
731.11 | 739.41 728.00 | 730.00 | 754.55 | 753.59 | 758.59 | 769.12 | 742.20 | 760.03 | 757.94 | 753.18 | 758.46 | 773.90 | 764.40 


558.02 | 575.43 | 568.88 | 576.88 | 596.21 | 581.74 | 585.40 | 604.03 | 587.84 | 611.90 | 608.04 | 595.94 | 599.04 | 621.19 | 607.55 


Professional and 


business ServiCes...........-.+0++ 557.84 | 574.59 | 570.18 | 573.79 | 585.09 | 577.64 | 580.04 | 596.16 | 579.33 | 598.56 | 597.18 | 585.14 | 584.12 | 598.58 | 580.72 
Education and 
health services..................-..-| 473.39 | 493.02 | 493.45 | 499.11 | 503.25 | 499.61 | 502.45 | 506.93 | 507.33 | 508.89 | 509.21 | 502.59 | 503.23 | 510.45 | 510.25 
Leisure and hospitality............ 215.19 | 221.15 | 224.99 | 226.63 | 224.12 | 222.31 | 221.60 | 227.30 | 217.63 | 224.40 | 224.36 | 219.86 | 222.36 | 226.81 | 226.89 
Other ServiceS.........ccccceceeeeeee} 428.64 | 439.65 | 439.13 | 442.43 | 445.65 | 443.52 | 442.77 | 449.72 | 442.40 | 445.84 | 447.24 | 443.48 | 443.48 | 447.04 | 441.70 
RB LN ak a I Ca a a EA Ee ea ee 
4 ’ Data relate to production workers in natural resouces and mining and Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
/ manufacturing, construction workers in construction, annd nonsupervisory system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
4} workers in the service-providing industries. the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
i NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North Dash indicates data not available. p= preliminary. 
i American 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


64.7| 56.7} 65.8] 64.2} 61.9] 63.3] 59.9} 57.6] 64.4] 69.1] 64.4 
60.3] 65.5} 58.8] 47.7| 61.7| 65.5] 52.9} 52.3) 54.1) 57.7) 53.2 
49.6] 48.6} 36.5| 41.4] 38.1| 35.6] 38.5] 39.0} 35.6) 37.8) 36.0 
37.0| 37.6] 41.0 41.7] 43.7] 39.0] 41.7} 43.3) 43.9] 42.4) 937.2 


36.7; 44.1) 46.9) 43.3) 38.7) 446 


64.9] 61.0| 65.8] 66.4) 69.1; 66.9] 64.4] 62.2] 62.9) 66.7| 69.6 
66.0 68.3] 68.3] 58.5| 56.3; 58.1| 62.2| 55.9] 53.1| 54.0] 58.3 
50.7; 50.5} 43.5} 37.2) 39.7/ 36.2] 35.8] 34.5/ 32.2} 31.7} 30.9 
38.3| 36.5| 35.4} 36.7| 388] 39.7| 41.4] 38.1] 39.0] 37.8] 34.9 


35.6} 36.0] 41.2) 43.0) 41.4) 42.3 


64.9] 63.7; 64.0] 65.6) 65.8] 66.7/ 66.2! 69.4) 68.7) 66.4) 66.5 
68.7; 71.4 71.9) 68.5} 66.2} 67.3] 60.4) 58.3} 55.0) 61.0) 55.2 
51.4| 50.7} 47.1] 42.8} 38.8) 37.6; 34.5} 31.1) 32.9) 31.3) 31.7 
29.9) 31.1] 31.3) 33.3} 35.8] 36.9] 37.4) 37.8] 39.9] 38.3) 35.8 


36.5] 35.1] 34.7] 37.4] 37.9] 37.9 


68.7} 68.2} 68.0] 68.3) 68.3} 68.0} 68.0) 67.8; 69.1) 68.3) 69.1 
69.2| 73.2| 71.0] 69.8) 71.0} 70.0} 70.3) 70.3) 65.6) 63.8) 62.1 
59.5) 53.4) 49.3) 48.6) 45.0) 43.3) 43.9] 39.9) 37.8) 37.1) 349 
31.7} 30.2} 30.2} 30.4) 30.6} 30.8) 31.8) 31.5) 30.0) 33.5) 33.3 

33.3} 34.5} 35.4) 36.5) 35.8! 35.8 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


38.7} 33.3) 39.3) 52.4) 34.5) 50.0} 40.5) 41.7; 506) 56.0) 51.8 
53.6] 54.8} 42.9) 39.9} 53.6; 62.5] 286) 24.4) 35.1) 41.1] 38.7 
22.0} 24.4 14.3 14.3 19.6 14.3 13.7 17.9 16.7 16.7 9.5 
22.6} 20.8) 33.9} 30.4) 32.1) 34.5] 25.0} 31.0) 19.6] 21.4) 25.0 
19.0} 27.4) 20.2) 30.4) 238) 32.1 


40.5} 37.5| 35.7) 41.7) 43.5) 42.3) 38.1] 41.1) 446] 49.4) 56.5 
54.8) 58.3) 51.8) 41.7) -41.1] 548) 48.2) 29.2) 25.6) 25.0} 423 
24.4) 17.9) 14.3) 11.9} 14.3) 10.7 ra i 8.3 9.5 8.9 8.3 
11.9) 16.7) 20.2) 21.4) 20.2} 286) 25.6) 25.6) 17.9] 149] 10.7 
15.5} 19.6) 16.7} 17.9) 15.5] 21.4 


32.7} 30.4) 33.3) 36.9) 38.1] 38.1; 345) 40.5) 46.4) 41.1; 48.2 
51.2} 56.5} 57.1] 49.4) 47.6) 56.0} 44.0} 386.9} 935.1} 34.5] 931.0 
24.4} 20.8} 17.9) 149} 11.9] 13.7 9.5 8.3 6.5 6.5 6.0 

8.9 (ee 8.9) 12.5} 16.7) 19.6] 19.6) 28.8) 17.9] 16.7] 13.7 
14.3) 12.5} 11.9) 12.5) 15.5] 14.3 


32.1) 29.8) 32.1) 32.7) 32.1) 34.5] 32.1) 983.3] 389.3] 41.1] 42.9 
39.3} 47.0; 50.0) 46.4) 52.4) 51.8) 49.4) 46.4] 40.5] 35.1; 33.3 
32.1] 20.8] 19.0} 13.4) 12.5} 10.7) 11.9) 11.9} 10.1 8.3 6.0 

6.0 6.0 7.1 tit 5.4 6.0 8.9 tet 9.5} 13.1) 138.4 
13.1 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with increasing and decreasing Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
employment. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Fewer than 
5 workers! 


§ to9 
workers 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter ..... 
Employment, March 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ......scsessssessseeeseeees 

Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ......ccccccssceseeseseereeee 

Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Other services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


7,665,968 
108,932,804 


127,969 
1,566,104 


765,649 
6,481,334 


398,837 
16,806,452 


1,840,104 


25,518,430 


150,855 
3,692,948 


716,808 
7,623,126 


1,238,267 
16,441,289 


679,762 
14,712,829 


627,875 
11,590,048 


954,627 
4,187,740 


4,526,062 
6,886,752 


74,644 
110,942 


494,254 
714,992 


148,682 
255,376 


969,760 
1,629,626 


84,672 
113,812 


458,390 
750,421 


825,617 
1,170,098 


321,428 
603,470 


249,542 
390,258 


750,261 
977,871 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


1,304,741 
8,633,337 


23,304 
154,199 


127,017 
832,978 


67,510 
453,750 


376,578 
2,507,906 


20,636 
137,426 


128,266 
843,311 


173,773 
1,140,772 


155,333 
1,027,913 


104,548 
705,222 


115,619 
752,689 


10 to 19 
workers 


858,606 


11,588,220 


15,169 
203,845 


75,983 
1,020,982 


60,267 


Size of establishments 


20 to 49 
workers 


598,438 
18,104,061 


9,501 
285,486 


47,230 
1,410,131 


58,942 
1,836,858 


153,450 
4,630,611 


14,772 
457,236 


37,529 
1,121,825 


73,807 
2,245,729 


61,097 
1,836,799 


117,264 
3,560,715 


24,254 
703,687 


50 to 99 
workers 


208,084 
14,323,060 


2,935 
200,360 


13,591 
925,178 


28,633 
2,009,224 


53,110 
3,670,363 


6,698 
465,567 


11,731 
801,994 


29,139 
2,022,745 


22,789 
1,589,809 


33,939 
2,263,935 


5,498 
372,499 


100 to 249 
workers 


121,189 
18,158,276 


1,700 
254,358 


6,040 
890,282 


22,490 
3,456,620 


32,898 
4,888,033 


4,475 
685,746 


6,084 
917,250 


19,405 
2,951,873 


15,989 
2,383,443 


9,463 
1,344,217 


2,630 
384,044 


250 to 499 
workers 


500 to 999 
workers 


11,678 
7,917,065 


167 
109,973 


293 
197,146 


3,198 
2,166,352 


1,813 
1,191,894 


674 
462,533 


897 
609,199 


2,177 
1,480,878 


1,690 
1,178,727 


667 
453,703 


102 
66,660 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


6,021 
12,710,477 


50 
74,930 


65 
99,015 


1,479 
3,175,075 


635 
1,378,129 


333 
629,073 


488 
1,005,688 


1,001 
2,043,594 


1,594 
3,526,943 


353 
742,969 


23 
35,061 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 


Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


nnual Average 

Average | Average Total annual wages average se sah 

mest establishments be se (in thousands) betes 2 wees: 
employment per employee wage 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781 676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 597 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 


7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 


UI covered 


6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771 ,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 §12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511 ,280 35,943 691 


Private industry covered 


6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 $28 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 H 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 


State government covered 


4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 


Local government covered 


117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 $02 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


47,136 


3,125,404 $109,594,650 $674 
1993..... 47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 710 
1994... 48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 731 
1996 ..... 50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 741 
1996..... 51,524 2,881 ,887 116,469,523 777 
1997 ..... 52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 822 
1998 ..... 47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 840 
1999 ..... 49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 852 
2000 ..... 50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 889 
BOO | serarccersmasnesrarsionncdunanusvarectiergocaiin 50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments f i i , 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. shear 8 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual 
establishments employment 


2000- 


State 


Total United States ......... 


Alabama ... 
Alaska ..... 
Arizona ..... 
Arkansas . . 
BRIOMNG caccvaccvanesvessesesecsss 


BECIOFAGO: «..secsecsscscusuadcersoss 
Connecticut . 


RADON csesccsnccssvesstvexscsscus 
Hawaii .. 
Idaho .... 
MRRONS fe ovenstecncsexctssespocrccasses 
BRMMIGU) Altcvecoincscscaqrataests.cesse 


Kentucky 
Louisiana : 
MEM Oe ssSesscdcshoy sdessnuesueae anes 


BBEVIGIIC ciscenscessecscrverecenees 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan ........ 
Minnesota ... é 
BEISSISSIDP I erecssssecavansceacxaxe 


Missouri .. 
Montana .. 
Nebraska 

Nevada .......... 


New Jersey ......scesecceeees 
New Mexico ... 
New York ....... 
North Carolina : 
North Dakota ......... cee 


DOM) ice h-cccgoxstientsdedcseunvestas 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ........ 
Pennsylvania . , 
Rhode Island .........:.ccs000 


South Carolina ........ eee 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee ..... 


BEKMONE .....-ccocessesonseasenssse 
Virginia .... 
Washington . 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin ... ' 
VVOMING <ceccessesscevessesceseer 


PUECrtO RICO ........sceseseereeee 
Virgin Islands... 


2001 


7,984,529 


112,356 
19,287 
118,706 
72,814 
1,065,699 


153,824 
108,201 
25,253 
28,414 
454,077 


230,232 
35,439 
46,480 

319,588 

151,376 


91,006 
80,521 
108,025 
115,807 
46,206 


147,158 
191,824 
259,556 
156,031 

63,207 


163,121 
40,477 
52,653 
49,635 
46,070 


256,536 
48,439 
538,898 
224,426 
23,326 


285,567 
90,603 
111,073 
331,405 
33,636 


114,979 
27,365 
125,165 
494,088 
68,607 


24,156 
195,639 
221,450 

46,620 
148,227 

21,288 


51,733 
3,236 


2000- 
2001 
change 


154,540 


30 

467 
3,546 
587 
74,645 


5,347 
414 
505 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


2001 2001 
change 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


Average weekly 


129,635,800 


1,854,462 
283,033 
2,243,652 
1,127,151 
14,981,757 


2,201,379 
1,665,607 
406,736 
635,749 
7,153,589 


3,871,763 
557,146 
$71,314 

5,886,248 

2,871,236 


1,429,543 
1,319,667 
1,736,575 
1,869,966 

593,166 


2,421,899 
3,276,224 
4,476,659 
2,609,669 
1,111,255 


2,652,876 
383,905 
883,920 

1,043,748 
610 192 


3,876,194 
729,422 
8,423,312 
3,805,498 
311,632 


5,434,769 
1,463,622 
1,596,753 
5,552,366 

468,952 


1,786,899 

364,715 
2,625,746 
9,350,770 
1,050,674 


298,020 
3,436,172 
2,689,507 

685,754 
2,717,660 

237,278 


1,007,919 
44,330 


185,779 


-23,500 
7,479 
22,942 
-3,731 
138,284 


14,728 
9,121 

482 
-1,535 
92,606 


-10,941 
3,961 
8,137 

-54,259 

-63,392 


-13,432 
5,984 
-26,160 
827 
2,472 


16,392 
21,104 
107,880 
1,325 
-25,520 


-23,960 
4,862 
1,516 

25,919 
3,685 


-1,221 
12,293 
-47,446 
-57,272 
2,412 


-77,865 
11,771 
-11,175 
-5,535 
1,351 


-33,210 
598 
-41,005 
62,437 
6,551 


1,558 
8,411 
-14,921 
-845 
-18,388 
6,446 


-18,234 
1,981 


2000- 
2001 
change 

$4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 
55,822,097 1,284,088 
10,237,292 553,237 
74,963,072 2,546,248 
30,725,592 963,862 
619,146,651 7,497,476 
83,547,602 2,274,669 
78,272,099 2,095,243 
15,629,636 787,067 
35,543,559 1,790,086 
225,713,701 9,933,356 
136,039,438 3,195,926 
17,412,210 469,266 
15,864,510 263,832 
230,054,835 4,050,811 
91,246,189 183,520 
41,223,534 919,492 
39,792,114 1,221,387 
$2,133,417 1,367,028 
54,473,146 2,345,871 
17,092,043 750,886 
92,644,873 5,096,016 
147,348,234 3,574,494 
167,385,129 -2,295,158 
95,479,188 3,107,396 
28,806,869 151,385 
86,009,694 2,000,438 
9,672,371 472,112 
25,083,293 646,745 
34,569,506 1,717,063 
21,650,267 582,754 
171,793,642 2,443,618 
20,935,825 1,216,191 
393,598,666 9,383,346 
121,866,007 1,858,872 
8,011,085 378,510 
180,885,154 1,681,299 
41,004,250 1,821,743 
53,018,365 317,098 
194,211,696 5,158,632 
15,758,369 507,610 
52,275,679 986,967 
9,337,014 306,302 
82,762,402 1,275,641 
337,047,962 12,484,223 
31,600,715 1,082,204 
9,011,468 439,492 
126,222,350 5,662,779 
100,746,663 413,740 
19,187,832 726,836 
85,713,725 1,733,629 
6,654,092 459,596 
19,884,381 578,173 
1,294,885 120,936 
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wage 
2000- 
2001 2001 
change 
$697 $18 
579 21 
696 20 
643 16 
524 18 
795 3 
730 15 
904 29 
739 36 
1,075 56 
607 19 
676 18 
601 12 
534 1 
752 20 
611 14 
555 18 
580 15 
577 23 
560 24 
554 22 
736 36 
865 16 
719 7 
704 23 
499 14 
623 19 
485 18 
546 13 
637 16 
682 14 
852 12 
552 23 
899 27 
616 19 
494 19 
640 15 
539 20 
639 9 
673 19 
646 19 
563 21 
492 15 
606 18 
693 21 
578 16 
581 25 
706 30 
720 if 
538 21 
607 Tf, 
539 23 
379 17 
562 29 
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Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


Ranked by 


Average annual pay 


county percent | "oeren percent 
2000-20012 | ,change, ; 
2000-2001? 


A 
= 


United States? .........ese 129,635,800 


Jefferson, AL ...cecceeseceeene 380,680 -1.0 
Madison, AL ... re 156,169 1.3 
Mobile, AL ...... 167,000 -1.5 
Montgomery, AL 129,878 -.9 
Anchorage, AK . 133,842 3.1 
Maricopa, AZ .... 1,561,773 1.2 
Pima, AZ ........ 326,917 -.6 
Pulaski, AR .... 240,754 -7 
Alameda, CA .... i. 697,181 -1 
Contra Costa, CA ........00 337,444 1h 
FrasnosiGA dircar-taseesvveserass 322,084 - 
Kern, CA ........ 242,232 1 
Los Angeles, CA 4,103,370 


Marin, CA... 111,939 1 
Monterey, CA. 166,186 
Orange, CA .... 1,411,944 
Placer, CA ..... 116,185 
Riverside, CA .... 491,535 


Sacramento, CA .. 


aa 588,426 
San Bernardino, CA.......... 


545,113 


1,218,982 


San Diego, CA ......ssseseeeeee 
_ 586,085 


San Francisco, CA 
San Joaquin, CA .. 


TADY CON ANANWOAD NOAM WWWWA Nf 
®4=06 DOM=DOM“BH No2NS2ONwD=OND 


30) NwWhOs 


1 Or 
KwWONDKOMDD BOB NNNNYOA2D OCwWH4HTDNHNAMND Y=TOWBD=0WO WOM =-HROWOM= 


San Mateo, CA .... 7.2 
Santa Barbara, CA 3.2 
Santa Clara, CA... -2 -13.5 
Santa Cruz, CA. -2.2 
Solano, CA ... A 3 Le | 
Sonoma, CA . 194,922 2 

Stanislaus, CA .. 164,473 2 


Tulare; GA b.cccccsaserssncctzsteen 
Ventura, CA .. 
Adams, CO ... 
Arapahoe, CO 
Boulder, CO .. 
Denver, CO... 
El Paso, CO .. 
Jefferson, CO 
Larimer, CO .. os 
Fairhold, CT. ..cccosnpsacnns 


Hartlord) CT, -cssiersasessseeactans 
New Haven, CT a 
New London, CT .. 
New Castle, DE 
Washington, DC 


a 


PYYNNAAAN® wSMVbbaHHA sR Ao 


=—M 


' ' 
ant with 5 


COMNODBDBONW wWOAMN=SCMNOoONW O- 


Alachua, FL ...... 

Brevard, FL ... 1 

Broward, FL .. 2 

Collier, FL .. %y 5 

Cuival, Fl ashi 1 

Escambia, FU. cccsscsssscccctur 121,285 Tal 
Hillsborough, FL 595,768 1 3.7 
Lee) FL. sisscs 171,902 4 4.6 
Leon, FL .... 142,981 3.5 
Manatee, FL ..... 118,788 5 44 
Miami-Dade, FL 993,834 1 3.6 
Orange, FL ... 602,668 3.5 
Palm Beach, FL 499,688 3 21 
Pinellas, FL 448,788 ~ 1: 
FOIK Pla: casnritkaroscroane 184,471 3.6 
SAPACOG, Fle. cssscicccastciseriies 147,206 45 1.9 
Seminole, FL te 145,147 2.2 3.6 
Volusia, FL.... 142,478 -.2 3.9 
Chatham, GA 122,608 ~.2 3.0 
Clayton, GA .. 114,982 -3 4.2 
Cobb, GA ...... 301,520 -1 3.6 
Dekalb, GA 305,903 -7 ef 
Fulton, GA .... 754,870 al 5 
Gwinnett, GA .... 289,538 2.9 9 
Richmond, GA .. 104,694 -.9 2.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent | Ranked by Percent 
change. percent change. 
2000-20012 | change, 2000-20012 
2000-2001° 


Honolulu, HI 409,669 4 2 
Ada, ID........ 3 182,309 2.7 -4 
Cooke: «| 2,630,768 -1.5 2 
Du Page, IL 580,938 -.2 2 
Kane, IL 194,374 -1 3 
Lake, IL .. 316,150 -.3 3 
Peoria, IL 3 102,764 -1.8 6 
Sangamon, IL = 145,195 oe 4 
Wills NWeeerecaet “s 145,570 ot 6 
Winnebago, IL 139,815 -2.9 31,951 1 
ANON IN ereessrensecusecececseeces 183,329 -2.3 32,830 
Elkhart, IN .. ss 113,524 6.8 30,797 
Lake, IN ..... 194,624 -1.9 32,017 
Marion, IN ..... 591,406 -1.3 37,885 
St. Joseph, IN ... 124,967 -3.1 30,769 
Vanderburgh, IN s 109,418 AU 30,494 
LinniAre. eee - 119,914 -1.7 34,649 
Polk, IA ..... 263,469 -.2 
Johnson, KS . 292,984 2.4 
Sedgwick, KS... 249,863 A 
Shawnee KSivcsccceessvesarse 100,462 
Fayette, KY ... Roe 167,714 -2 
Jefferson, KY 431,347 -1 
Gaddo; {UA sn: 120,877 j 

| East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 243,392 -1 
Jefferson, LA ........... te 213,911 - 
Lafayette, LA 119,294 4 
Orleans, LA ....... 263,427 


Cumberland, ME .. 


i 168,147 
Anne Arundel, MD ........... 


200,174 


No 


MNONTRNHOND BHWOHSCMOWWAM DWANVANWOWS-O NROM-BRONOWD BwoWADMAUA WNW 


Baltimore, MD .. 360,128 
Howard, MD .. 132,935 1 
Montgomery, MD . 449,881 
Prince Georges, M 304,022 
Baltimore City, MD ... 381,155 


SAO RO YO RANDHAH AMNEBARONMAMNY ©) B= HHH 


“MN4U@MRDAdDOMDNM ONONDWOOOR HYODHM=|-OCNO= O-NNDROO4“00 D4+DO4“NOKRON B4wWHMPN4“DO4 


| Bristol, MA ........ ss 218,818 -1 

| Essex, MA .... 306,111 
Hampden, MA... 204,824 
Middlesex, MA .. ree 850,295 1 

Norfolk, MA ......cseseseseeeeeee 327,067 
Plymouth, MA .......cscceeeee 166,471 
Suffolk, MA ....... a 602,983 

Worcester, MA .. es 321,044 

| Genesee, MI . 160,442 -3 
Ingham, MI = 174,290 - 
Kalamazoo, M 116,728 -1 
Kent, MI ........ 339,510 -1 
Macomb, MI .. 326,600 -3, - 
Oakland, MI .. = 755,451 -1 
Ottaway Ml) Mevsvescecscsersstecces 115,880 -2 


Washtenaw, Ml ............06+ 195,562 


Wayne, ML .... 848,463 -2 1 
Anoka, MN .... 109,521 - 1 

Dakota, MN ... 155,662 1 3 

| Hennepin, MN 863,674 - 3. 
Ramsey, MN 333,380 3 
Hinds, MS ..... 134,285 = ue 
Greene, MO .. 140,739 - 4. 
Jackson, MO . 384,942 -2 3: 
St. Louis, MO .... 641,151 - 38,929 2 
St. Louis City, MO ............. 245,192 -2 40,834 5.8 
Douglas, NE ..... es 325,629 - 32,866 1.6 
Lancaster, NE 2s 148,200 29,352 29 
Clark, NV ...... 720,184 3 32,648 1.6 
Washoe, NV ..... 193,571 2 34,231 4.5 
Hillsborough, NH . 192,712 39,320 3 
Rockingham, NH . ch 130,917 36,642 2.3 

Atlantic, NJ ....... a 141,240 32,555 48 
Bergen, NJ .... a 453,626 1 46,828 11 
Burlington, No... 187,398 3 38,776 $1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county percent | "herent pees 
2000-20012 | change, , 2000-20012 


Gamadeny Nu missccccrerecenseees 199,869 45] 4, 
Essex, NJ ..... a 361,569 -5 4 
Hudson, NJ ... 237,253 0 

Mercer, NJ .... 215,524 2.6 4 
Middlesex, NJ 399,332 1.3 2 
Monmouth, NJ 240,757 3.2 1 
Morris, NJ . 277,653 4 -11 
Ocean, NJ . 133,657 Bir. 1 
Passaic, NJ ... a 175,108 -1.1 3 
Somerset, Nu ....cccecsseeeees 176,713 1:7 1 


0 

2 

4 

9 

i f 

8 

0 

9 

8 

8 
Uralloyaad Mee Arooeccon stoucons 236,609 -1 2.0 
Bernalillo, NM 309,166 of; 49 
Albany, NY 229,957 -.5 Sy 
Bronx, NY ..... 214,227 4 4.3 
Dutchess, NY 112,912 25 74 
Erie, NY .... 454,839 “1.1 1.9 
Kings, NY .. 439,343 -1 3.9 
Monroe, NY .. 393,783 -7 3.3 
Nassau, NY ..... c 593,368 -.8 1.4 
New York, NY .....ecsceseecees 2,342,338 -1.5 3.2 
Oneida, NY ... 108,686 -1.8 4.0 
Onondaga, NY . 249,754 “1.1 3.0 
Orange, NY ...... 120,903 th 2.9 
Queens, NY .. 478,661 -7 ar 
Rockland, NY 107,348 4 3.9 
Suffolk, NY ....... 581,938 A 22 
Westchester, NY .. 404,974 -.4 ss 
Buncombe, NC .... 105,378 -.3 3.8 
Cumberland, NC .. oe 106,381 -2.8 3.3 
Durham), NG) oisesccccccecssessses 169,609 3 -2.6 
ForsythiiNG tevrcerccrresreeescne 180,155 =f 2.0 
Guilford, NC ..... e 274,077 -2.0 3.1 
Mecklenburg, NC . 514,036 3 3.1 
Wake, NC ........ 385.777 9 4.6 
Butler, OH ..... 126 863 -5 2.6 
Cuyahoga, OH . 796,353 -1.6 28 
Franklin, OH . 702,628 Po 3.2 
Hamilton, OH 559,852 “14 2.0 
Lorain, OH .... a 103,115 -3.5 6 
LUCAS; OH isiaticersssssaceeey 234,678 -1.7 2.6 
Mahoning, OH .......cceeeeee 108,769 -3.7 3.5 
Montgomery, OH . ave 298,982 -1.5 * 
Stark, OH ......... 173,888 -1.6 2.4 
Summit, OH .. 261,098 -2.1 2.1 
Oklahoma, OK . 415,507 4 3.2 
MUlSarOrenses 342,502 6 52 
Clackamas, OR 133,997 -.2 3.7 
Lane, OR ........ 137,574 -1.9 4.0 
Marion, OR ...... 126,999 -.6 2.4 
Multnomah, OR ... 444,393 al 2.4 
Washington, OR . 228,453 1.4 -5.0 
Allegheny, PA .. 711,532 3 3.7 
Berks, PA ..... 165,263 A 25 
Bucks, PA .... 246,491 6 3.5 
Chester, PA ..... 217,148 6 1.0 
Cumberland, PA . 122,649 -.6 3.6 
Dauphin, PA ....... 173,292 3 3.5 
Delaware, PA... 214,106 1.0 45 
EMOpIRA? tisacost Bs 128,893 -2.3 3.3 
LANGCASEEN, PAY cssssssiessecssasns 218,415 -.3 2.2 
LEMIQH HPA sixscrcevartsucscacss 172,860 4 8 
Luzerne, PA..... as -.8 3.8 
Montgomery, PA . 5 4.3 
Philadelphia, PA . ~7 28 
Westmoreland, PA .. -.4 3.0 
YOtKy PAs xcccuonn -1.0 3.3 
Providence, RI . -7 3.5 
Charleston, SC ... -1.0 48 
Greenville, SC . id -3.0 4.3 
Richland, SGC ccvsscssreasscpaase 205,841 -5 ac) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


all workers covered under UI and 
counties 


UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Average annual pay 
Ranked by 


1 
ig change, | Percent change, 
2000-20012 ge, 2000-20012 


Spartanburg, SC ........ 117,262 
Minnehaha, SD .. : 106,717 


ees 


“Navas be aNiwbhow dik 


Davidson, TN . 434,006 
Hamilton, TN .. is 187,724 

Knox, TN ..... ** 203,470 

Shelby, TN .. <3 496,647 -. 
Bexar, TX .... ne 655,195 
Cameron, TX . a 111,374 2 
Collin, TX .... x 181,007 5 
Dallas; 1X ecsccraccescscrays 1,550,835 - 
DeIOngl Xvi ntvscessaccsveecaseos 122,552 

El Paso, TX. Se 248,407 - 


Harris, TX ... «| 1,864,100 
Hidalgo, TX .... a 168,610 
Jefferson, TX . f 118,764 


Ny=oO-8 a 


Lubbock, TX .. . 118,042 
Nueces, TX . % 143,470 
Tarrant, TX = 709,162 
Travis, TX ...... Se 534,861 


eae 


Salt Lakes UM crcs:nescvesevssssss 530,497 
WEAR UTR ececsscent cccageennenes 143,423 
Arlington, VA .. ne 159,170 
Chesterfield, VA = 107,721 - 
Fairfax, VA ..... 3 542,984 2 
Henrico, VA ... ie 169,827 2 
Norfolk, VA .... ae 146,414 


Richmond, VA... 3 164,906 
Virginia Beach, VA “6 166,007 
Clark, WA ......0 i 114,716 
KI GSIWA cooceccccecesscccetcssssere 1,146,191 


fae) ' 


DH BRDOWMOWN O=-ONDON=0H 


Pierce, WA ..... a 238,600 -1 
Snohomish, W. a 209,657 - 
Spokane, WA.... Fs 190,057 

Kanawha, WV ee 111,552 - 
Brown, WI .. ne 141,950 - 
Dane, WI .... x 279,208 1 
Milwaukee, WI .. 522,022 - 
Waukesha, WI ......ceeeeeee 224,721 


San Juan, PR .....-.cccssesseess 324,791 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. 


2 Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reciassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


3 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


2000-2001° 


31,856 
29,205 
35,509 
31,240 
30,765 
35,791 
31,032 
22,142 
41,338 
44,909 


ee ON Ne 
NVONNMYHOOS 


30,788 
25,847 
43,751 
22,313 
32,570 
26,577 
29,406 
37,287 
41,698 
33,210 


28,266 
55,390 
32,957 
52,641 
37,869 
33,504 
40,173 
26,750 
33,125 
47,186 


OAR-AN ROM 


Te CO re ie TS A a Ie 
NCOMBMON BDOWO-BO+hKOwWw HoOMwW> SoHo 


31,261 
36,388 
29,310 
31,601 
32,631 
34,097 
35,736 
37,092 


a OO COG a Oe 


22,179 


cae 


4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 

Employment status 1993 1994! 1995 | 1996 1997' | 1998" 1999' 2000' 2001 2002 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 
GivilianlAbOrfONCOsecccesesserccvsscarsrtanresea 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
Emplovedicstsrsecccsteetanereeneesniiecn 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Unemployed iacacertscnnarencrtasesenee! 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate... 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 
Not in the labor force........scececeseeeneeees| 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry Sh 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 1997 ee. 998 | 1999 2000 | 2001 2002 

Total private EMPloyMENt........ceccceereeeeeee 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,886 
Total nonfarm employment..............:::606+ 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,376 
GOOdS-PIOGUCING icerscatsesceuscssmmccnnnveneneed 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,619 
Natural resources and mining............++ 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 581 
COnstruction.........eseceereee a 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,732 
Manufacturing.......csceccceccescsreeneeeeeeseeed 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,306 
Private Service-Providing........escereeeee 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,267 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,493 
Wholesale trade:..cccsssscersccosvverseenee 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5) 5,933.2 5,772.7 5,641.0 
Retallitader ina saevasevue-snsenaociaetnin 13,020.5}  13,490.8}  13,896.7 14,142.5| 14,388.9) 14,609.3)  14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6}  15,047.2 
Transportation and warehousing......... 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,205.3 
WGI SS: or eee ereectivsniccpectiaeert ctr oH 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 599.8 
Information... de 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,420 
Financlal Activitless.csscsvc-cesvvssewecssneass cme 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,843 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 16,010 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,184 
Leisure and hospitality : 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,969 
COMMON SOTVICE Sia arcssvsavetiasninceabepuaernel 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,348 
GOVEMNIMEN Li os craaravevenssencsenepacastacnexevveren) 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,489 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
T : 
Private sector: i 
Average weekly NOulS............ssssssssssssssssscsesssessessece 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. sa 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............ee0-. 378.40 390.73 399.53 412.74 431.25 448.04 462.49 480.41 493.20 506.22 
Goods-producing: 
Average weekly NOurs.........csssssssecsssssssssnsasssesssacesve 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:see04 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........c0s000+ 498.82 519.58 528.62 546.48 568.43 580.99 599.99 621.86 630.04 651.60 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOulrs..........sssscssesssssssssssssscsssereee 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............:0.00 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57, 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........0.c00000004 634.77 653.14 670.32 695.07 720.11 727.28 721.74 734.92 757.92 743.11 
Construction: 
Average weekly houlS...........::0:0000 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. os 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.51 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............c0+e0+e4 539.81 558.53 571.57 588.48 609.48 629.75 655.11 685.78 695.89 711.61 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOurs..........ccsccsssssssssscesssesssevees 411 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 5 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80 502.12 509.26 526.55 548.22 557.12 573.17 590.65 595.19 618.87 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly NOurs.............-ss.cecsrssssssessssnseneaca} 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:.04 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.:c00+ 345.03 354.97 364.14 376.72 394.77 412.78 427.30 445.00 460.32 473.10 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly NOUurS........ccccsssscossesssersccusssssvesvases 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... cf 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 359.33 370.38 378.79 390.64 407.57 423.30 434.31 449.88 459.53 471.09 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOULS........cccseessesecteeceneeeceeseees 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.97 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........06 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOUIS............:ssssssssssserscessereees 30.7, 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............0000 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... | 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOurs...........ssssssssesserssssessessens 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. cr 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:00+ 494.36 507.27 513.37 525.60 542.55 546.86 547.97 562.31 562.70 580.68 
Utilities: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........:scescssseeseseseseceseesenee 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............2++ 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.94 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:00e4 756.35 789.98 811.52 830.74 865.26 902.94 924.59 955.66 977.18 978.44 
Information: 
Average weekly NOUIS...........:0:cceeeeeeee 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.23 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 535.25 $51.28 564.98 592.68 622.40 646.52 675.32 700.89 731.11 739.41 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly NOurS........:s:scsssseseeseeeseeeeeerees 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 403.02 419.20 436.12 451.49 472.37 500.95 517.57 537.37 558.02 575.43 
Professional and business services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........:esccsceseeseeseersesceneeneeee 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). * 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............+. 406.20 414.16 426.44 442.81 465.51 490.00 510.99 535.07 557.84 574.59 
Education and health services: 
Average Weekly NOurs........ssescescsseessssesseeseeess 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............. 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 359.08 368.14 377.73 388.27 404.65 418.82 431.35 449.29 473.39 493.02 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.........cccecseesesereeeeneeesenees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.57 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 163.45 168.00 171.43 176.48 185.81 195.82 202.87 211.79 215.19 221.15 
Other services: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........cccscesereeenseteeeeesenees 32.6} 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.90! 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 322.69 332.44 342.36 352.62 368.63 384.25 398.77 413.41 428.64 439.65 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
es CST oT fe se ae 
| 3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June entad aaded 
June 2003 
+ = 
Civilian Workers etre are ers cs eee eee 153.8) 155.6] 156.8) 158.4| 159.9] 161.3) 162.2} 164.5) 165.8 0.8 Si, 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White=collani workers inrcascacscsivesaasccvavecseeerssncssvepredonaminserasenes 156.0} 157.7} 158.9} 160.5) 162.1 163.5} 164.3) 166.7; 167.9 7 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical...........:..:cessseseesseerees 154.3) 156.7) 157.5 158.5 159.3 161.4) 162.4 164.1 165.0 5 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............004 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 171.1 172.0 5 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. 156.8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 1.0 41 

BIUG=CONAN WOFKCIS: « scccsssosusececisvecverencsabeayicecsdcvcastcncndaensssen® 149.3; 151.1 152.0} 153.7} 155.1 156.4) 157.5} 159.8) 161.4 1.0 44 

SOlVICOOCCUDALOMS aecncyscisacsansansrensnctrevosussssvanceertedesscesaseterl 153.3) 155.0] 156.9} 158.4) 159.4) 161.3) 162.2) 164.1 165.0 5 35 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS=PFOGUGING) ccsceceerecectetecsssecepecesescepccrscssdtrirsupnesosvasevanes 152.2) 153.2) 154.4) 156.3) 157.7] 158.7} 169.2) 163.1 164.6 9 4.4 
Manufacturing... 152.6] 153.3} 154.6] 156.6] 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0) 165.4 9 4.6 

Service-producing... 154.4] 156.4) 157.6) 159.1 160.7| 162.2} 162.8; 165.0) 166.2 FY i 3.4 
Services... 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2} 161.1 163.2} 163.9} 165.3) 166.3 6 3.2 

Health services... | 154.6] 156.7} 158.3) 160.5} 161.8) 163.1 164.5} 166.4) 167.6 “if 3.6 
Hospitals..........0 .| 155.6] 158.2) 160.0] 162.3) 163.8) 165.7) 167.6; 169.9} 170.8 5 4.3 
EGUCaTONAlISEIVICOS cescicsovccvsstsscsveccaseceyessestarerseseceaesoaeh 152215 ASEH 156.6} 157.1 157.4, 161.6} 162.8) 163.6) 164.2 4 4.3 
Bublicadiministratone wee ae ee 151.9} 153.8} 155.2} 156.5} 157.5/ 160.2! 161.7; 163.4) 164.3 6 4.3 
INOMIMAMUSACHUNING: sieve ssncesvenssnsuieinesccrerssetresecceendaiesrercveasra 154.0] 156.0} 157.2} 158.7; 160.2; 161.7} 162.4 164.5} 165.8 8 3.5 
Private industry WOrkOrS..ficce..sssscucssortesssseseeee-ceteeecessess 154.5] 155.9] 157.2} 158.9] 160.7; 161.6) 162.3! 165.0) 166.4 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:seccesseseessereeseeteeeeeees 154.4) 156.0) 157.2) 159.0) 160.5) 161.6) 162.4) 165.1 166.6 9 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White CONAN WOTKENSintssseacisescasstvivss convent ttecrsocsescasaaninsesvesed 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 161.9} 163.8} 164.6} 165.2) 168.1 169.4 8 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........-2.::0ceescee++ A) lose 159.6} 160.9} 162.8; 164.3) 165.3; 165.9} 169.1 170.4 8 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations...........) 157.5] 159.2} 160.3) 161.5} 162.5) 163.6} 164.4) 166.5) 167.7 7 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 159.4} 160.2} 161.8) 164.4! 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 6 3.9 
SAIOS OCCUPATIONS was pe eras co vn evaxcsvenccnvauxowvsusrcaxtrnerspaitayncns 154.5) 155.0) 156.7) 157.7) 161.6; 161.6; 161.9) 163.5) 165.1 1.0 2.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 157.7} 159.5 160.8) 162.8 164.2 165.6 166.7 169.0 170.9 1.1 41 
Bltie=Collak WOrKkGrS i scccvcssvos-ecadveususssacesacarugstaxcazenccorsxantyicd 149.3} 151.0} 151.9} 153.6) 155.1 156.3} 157.3) 159.7] 161.4 5 | 44 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 149.7 151.8 152.5 163.7 155.7 156.9 157.8 160.0 162.0 1.3 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 149.1 150.4 1St5 153.6 154.7 155.4 156.7 159.9 161.1 8 41 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 143.9 145.6] 146.3) 148.7) 149.6 151.0 151.8 153.2 155.1 1.2 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 153.4) 154.9] 156.5} 158.7; 159.9 161.4; 162.9) 164.9) 166.8 1.2 4.3 
SOrviCe OCCUPATIONS: cecsececcossarcsvascaresracerssscetrermcsscssnese| LOG! 152,61 164.8) 1564) 57:4) 159.0) 1598) AGivi 1626 6 3.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations? rere py races 152.7 154.3 155.5 157.1 158.7 159.7 160.5 162.6 164.1 9 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
IGOOGS=OFOCLICIAG <i sdoatseess ee retee trace nes scesnn obavencrdnerseenane 152.1 153.1 154.4 156.2} 157.6) 158.6) 160.1 163.0) 164.5 9 4.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:ccceseeeenseteeseeeeneeseed 151.5) 152.5) 153.7) 155.5] 156.9} 157.9} 159.2) 162.4) 163.8 9 4.4 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. cisicrercscssnssestaxevsvyscoccxsvannsnsciae) 156.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 161.9 162.9 164.3 167.8 169.2 8 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. -| 155.0} 155.3; 156.5) 158.4; 160.2); 161.1 162.3) 166.3) 167.5 = f 4.6 
Blue-Collar OCCUPAHONS.....c..vsacsveossccecvarcesssvsneetcersesenvens 149.3; 150.8} 151.9} 153.6) 154.8) 155.9] 157.3} 159.9} 161.5 1.0 4.3 
CON BUCH ON ze tesrestaatitraniaeiraseoetohea sine 150.3} 151.7} 153.0) 15441 155.2} 156.3) 157.9) 159.1 161.1 1.3 3.8 
Manufacturing | 152.6] 153.3} 154.6} 156.6} 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0; 165.4 9 4.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.......sseccessesessescsssseesrssssereoncssses 156.0} 156.0} 156.9) 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7 1.0 47 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........ccssseeeeseeeseseereneened 154.0 153.8 154.7 156.7 158.6 159.6 160.7 165.1 166.4 8 4.9 
150.0} 151.3) 152.7) 154.6) 155.8] 156.7} 158.3| 161.6] 162.8 a, 45 
153.1 154.0; 155.3) 156.9} 158.3) 158.9] 160.6} 164.4) 165.5 af, 45 
151.6} 152.0) 153.2) 156.0) 157.5} 159.2} 160.3] 163.1 164.9 1.1 47 
DONVICEs PI OGUCI NO iensarcecatutaikivavaesexstereoravaseatarsibecsxaueiivelated 155.3} 156.9) 158.2] 159.9) 161.8} 162.7} 163.1 165.6| 167.0 8 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:ccccseceseeeeeseeseescrens 156.0 157.8 159.0 160.9 162.4 163.5 164.0 166.6 168.0 8 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.......cccccsssssessessssseessecssersecsseeseed 157.4) 159.0} 160.3) 162.1 164.0} 164.7) 165.1 167.9} 169.2 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. a 169s 160.9} 162.2; 164.1 165.6] 166.5} 167.0) 169.9] 171.3 8 3.4 
BIUS-COllar OCCUBAHONS .<ssscssercstsessseccscssasasetcrsovavasvcavast 148.7) 150.9] 151.4) 153.2} 155.2) 156.6] 156.9] 158.7] 160.8 1.3 3.6 
SEVIS OCCU AMON tenancy codsssteecotestuavnaecarsetisNapiracécinent 150.8) 152.2) 154.2} 155.9} 157.0} 158.5} 159.3] 161.1 162.0 6 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities.. | 152.4) 153.5) 155.5) 157.3] 158.9} 160.8 161.7] 163.2] 165.4 1.3 41 
Transportation... | 146.9) 148.2) 151.1 152.5} 153.9) 155.4] 156.1 157.8] 158.9 Ti 3.2 
Public utilities........ | 159.8} 160.7} 161.5} 163.9} 165.5] 168.2} 169.2) 170.5] 174.2 2.2 5.3 
COMUMUNIGRTONSS araviicansacasiverseccssvsassvsscetuneneveaysasseien 161.1 162.8; 163.4) 166.0) 166.1 169.0; 170.1 TALS) SAPSS 2.5 §.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. jal T68T 158.1 159.1 161.3) 164.8] 167.2) 168.1 169.5) 172.6 1.8 47 
Wholesale and retail trade...........0... 152.6] 153.7; 155.5} 156.5} 159.5! 159.6] 159.7) 161.3] 162.5 cf 1.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 153.9] 155.4) 157.1 157.5} 160.0) 160.3) 160.4) 161.8) 162.7 6 a lar 
WhiGlegale! Wade. Brailes vcestvecnndtustescaearethacctentiencacanes 157.8; 158.6; 159.5} 161.9; 166.3} 165.9] 166.7) 169.5} 171.3 W1 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. -| 158.5} 160.0} 160.6) 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2} 168.4) 169.9 9 3.3 
FRG tall AGS Secincssaccctterseseecsvorpveuetexsexecenceriucknanssvssterasse 149.7/ 150.9} 153.2) 153.5} 155.6] 156.0) 155.8] 156.6] 157.4 0 ile 
General merchandise Stores. .......cccsscsscsesesseseseeseeceees 149.4) 149.7; 150.9] 152.4) 154.2} 156.1 15831 156.4; 159.2 1.8 3.2 
FOGG StOV6S vicainaecanrnerceciusprsasninnnangarciv aiden catns 148.2} 149.7) 151 ‘7| 152.9} 154.5] 156.3] 156.3] 157.5] 158.6 Th 2.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
SE 


2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June S months: (2 magi 
ended ended 
4 | aL H | June 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............cseseeeeeees 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 0.9 6.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALtIONS..........:cccceccssseseeessecssrerees 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0 11 7.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. A727 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3) 204.3) 206.3 1.0 12.0 
INSUTANCO: Sec cinescsees teers cram cciclecu evinces sasseraiteerneseee 159.3} 159.9} 161.3) 164.0} 166.1 167.1 167.9) 172.1 173.9 ea 47 
SQIVICOS is cbsccetuivecevesavcees 157.8} 160.0} 161.0} 162.6) 163.7| 164.9) 165.4) 167.1 168.4 8 2.9 
Business services........... 163.0} 165.2} 166.2} 166.3) 166.6; 167.2} 167.5} 168.5} 169.2 4 1.6 
Health services.. 154.7| 156.8} 158.4) 160.6} 162.0 163.2} 164.4! 166.5) 167.9 8 3.6 
Hospitals............ -| 155.9] 158.4) 160.3} 162.8) 164.5) 166.2) 168.1 170.8; 171.9 6 4.5 
Educational services....... -| 162.6} 166.4) 167.6} 168.5} 169.0} 173.5) 175.2} 176.3] 177.1 5 48 
Colleges and universities. ...........:ccccccceseeceeeseesesseesees 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 172.0 Wait: 174.5 175.4 SY 4.2 
INONMANUFACHUFING!s;<ccss7e:ctssevnsonucsontcsctovdstscastelsetieatscssene 15477) °156:3)| “157;6)) 9 159:3)) = 46121 162.0| 162.5) 164.9) 166.4 9 3.3 
White=Collar Workers ...:ccccscsscctessscsosceceetoostevaevseauceesvcovied 157.5} 159.0} 160.5} 162.2) 164.1 164.8; 165.3) 168.0) 169.3 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 8 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations......... | 148.1 150.2 150.6} 152.2} 154.0) 155.4; 155.9) 157.5) 159.7 1.4 3.7 
Service Occupations-c...cceccesrss.seropesstevssavastanae:| TO0e | to2ed 154.1 155.9] 156.9) 158.4) 159.2) 161.1 162.0 6 3.3 
State and local government WOrkePS............:ssceceseeseeeeeeseed 151.2 154.3) 155.2) 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5| 162.6) 163.2 4 44 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRite-CONSL | WONKONS i. asisesvascesqrancnsctaxceoe eve ssusncscetstpepbteavact: 150.4) 153.7) 154.4) 155.2} 155.7] 159.3) 160.7) 161.7) 162.2 3 41 
Professional specialty and technical....... | 149.2 152.8; 153.2} 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4} 160.2! 160.8 4 4.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 153.7} 156.4) 157.6} 159.5} 159.6 162.3) 163.8 165.3) 165.7 4 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical... Pi Otel 915422 155.6} 156.9} 158.0} 161.0) 162.4) 163.8) 164.4 4 41 

BlU@-COllar WOK EIS <s255sceccsps-ceseesscecssesvonsessacvosserevsrecsssvecses | 149.0} 151.5) 153.2) 154.0) 154.7] 158.4) 159.8) 161.3) 161.7 2 4.5 

| Workers, by industry division: 
SOIWIGS So vacaccsesanstesesee iu etendeconptarectaradessspaysodel Nernecotapeciveves 150.6] 154.4) 154.9} 155.5) 155.9] 159.7} 160.9} 161.8) 162.3 3 41 
| Services excluding schools? eT NSEERRL CARS Sirk Se Wate ae eS ca 151.9 154.5 156.1 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 a 3.5 
HGalth: SOnviCes etcce. cesaesepeacaswtsci-catcanckasswosatscpsuctaceansver he 154.4) 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4) 163.5) 165.5} 166.4) 166.7 ae 3.3 
PIOGIRAS 5 onc ssciacsnsinosensussexonnasvansvvsusanssincanssasbusexiies suaayy 154.7 157.4 159.1 160.7 161.8 164.1 166.2 167.0 167.3 ne 3.4 
Educational services... «| 150.1 154.1 154.5) 154.8 155.1 159.2 160.3 161.1 161.7 4 4.3 
SCIONS ssi secucenctssevosvnancccsssvescassccunevavassncenuedeessepvesnnessin 150.5| 154.4; 154.8} 155.1 155.4] 159.6) 160.7) 161.4) 162.0 4 4.2 
Elementary and SECONAALY..........sceccssesseeseseeeseeeeee 149.0] 152.8) 153.1 153.4) 153.6) 157.7; 158.8) 159.4) 160.0 4 4.2 
Colleges and universities........ 154.3} 153.8; 159.6} 160.0) 160.4) 164.7) 165.8) 167.0; 167.5 3 4.4 
Public administration’ ORE) ee at ee | 151.9 151.9 155.2 156.5 157.9 160.2 161.7 163.4 164.3 6 4.3 


| 
| ' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 _| 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2003 
‘a = SE == 
Civil WIRES ere Prete sutrnnaueru nates 150.8} 152.3] 153.4; 154.8) 156.1 157.2| 157.8} 159.3] 160.3 0.6 27 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS.......--:-sssessorecesoscossssvessseceseressvensnensnenses 153.1] 154.5) 155.6] 157.0) 158.4] 159.6; 160.1 161.9) 162.9 6 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical...... : 152.-| 154.2} 155.1 155.6| 156.2) 158.0} 158.6) 159.3) 160.1 5 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..........e-4 155.8] 156.7; 158.1 160.7| 162.6] 163.5! 163.8) 167.9) 169.0 Ff 3.9 
Administrative support, including Clerical........:ssseef  152,7 154.6 1557 157.3 158.4 159.6 160.6 161.8 163.1 8 3.0 

Blue-Collar WOrKELS......c:ccseseesesesssereees | 146.0] 147.6} 148.5] 149.7) 151.0] 151.9) 152.6) 153.8) 154.8 ah 2.5 

Service occupations 149.7} 151.2} 153.0) 154.2) 155.1 *66.2| 156.9} 158.0) 158.7 4 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PFOGUCING...-cecccsevsrvsssservesronsscascsetssnnsoesacseonezecseeracones 147,6| 149.5) 150.5) 151.8) 153.1 153.9} 155.1 156.3} 157.5 8 2.9 
MA@NUfACTUNING: .oncnsrecessscnccsnsnsesenas | 150.0) 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 154.5} 155.4| 156.5} 158.0) 159.0 6 2.9 
Service-Pproducing........scsssesceeeeeees .| 151.7] 153.4] 154.5} 155.9] 157.2} 156.4) 158.8) 160.5) 161.4 6 2.7 
SErViC€S......seceeee | %53:6]) 156.2) 157.1) 1958-1 158.8} 160.7; 161.1 161.9} 162.8 6 2:5 
Health S@rviCeS........-sssessesesees .| 151.8] 153.7) 155.5] 157.3} 158.5} 159.6} 160.9) 162.0) 163.2 nf 3.0 
HOSPIAIS. cisester renee ssserssnoucers «| 161.2 15.5] 155.5) 157.2) 158.6) 160.3} 162.2) 163.5) 164.4 6 3.7 
EGuUGalOnall SERVICES aresceneesecessee conse cutatonssnerncvensserereveneses 151.0| 154.6) 155.1) 155.3} 155.6} 159.3) 160.1 160.4; 160.7 2 3.3 
Pash AGMIMNSW ANON ce casfersascsecasareanenssvitednasiscerbuess 148.7} 150.3} 151.6} 152.5} 153.4| 154.8) 155.8| 157.2) 158.0 5 3.0 

IN folatnake’ glu ver! l gle Peeeererccerescee no tcconPrrenceeitr Cece accuccoeerr 149.7; 152.6] 153.8) 155.0} 156.4| 157.5) 158.0} 159.6) 160.5 6 2.6 

Private industry WOrKErS...............:cccseceeseeseseeeeeeeeeenens 150.9} 152.1 153.3} 154.7) 156.3} 157.0) 157.5} 159.3} 160.4 7 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations 150.8} 152.2} 153.3} 154.9 156.1 157.0 157.9 159.4 160.5 vA 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKeIS.......sescsscsseseerssnsecesencsssesesceeneseeecarees 153.8} 154.8) 156.1) 157.7| 159.4) 160.0; 160.4 1626) 163.8 a 2.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS...........csescececesenseeeeeeeeaeees 154.4] 155.7; 156.9) 158.6) 160.0] 169.8) 160.8) 163.6) 164.8 BF 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 153.2) 154.8] 155.9} 156.7| 157.4] 158.2! 158.5) 159.5) 160.5 6 2.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 156.5) 157.2) 158.6 161.3} 163.6 164.3) 164.5 169.1 170.3 Ai 4.1 
SalESOCCUPAHONS recuse patemessettuarectereneccecassensenctecesartessee 151.5) 151.2) 152.6) 153.6) 157.0} 156.9} 156.8) 158.1 159.3 8 15 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 153.6] 155.3) 156.5) 158.2) 159.2) 160.3) 161.3) 1626) 164.0 9 3.0 
BIWE=CONAMWOFKGIS vesssecviscsnsrsectsrsnescrressthaconsssvavercureercvevers 145.9} 147.5} 148.3} 149.6; 150.9} 151.7; 152.4) 153.6) 154.6 i 2.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 145.7} 147.7) 148,4) 149.2; 151.0} 151.8) 152.3) 153.4) 154.7 8 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 146.9) 148.1 149.0} 150.5) 151.6) 152.0) 153.2} 154.7) 155.3 4 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 140.7} 142.1 142.8] 144.8) 145.2} 146.3) 146.9) 147.8) 149.0 8 2.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 149.8 151.0 152.4) 154.2 155.1 156.0} 157.2 158.4 159.0 4 2.5 
Service OCCUPATIONS..........ecesceeeeeeseeneceteee 147.5} 148.7) 150.6} 152.0) 152.8} 153.9) 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 4 2.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®.........:..-. 149.0] 150.3} 151.5} 152.7} 154.0] 154.7; 155.2| 156.4) 157.4 6 2.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOGdS- OF OGUCNNG sc sssesesneccosavssparascansscsssacexcessrusseaceuersstereax 148.6] 149.5) 150.5) 151.7; 153.1 153.9} 155.0) 156.3} 157.4 = 4 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.8} 148.7; 149.7} 150.9) 152.2; 153.0) 154.0) 155.4) 156.5 = 2.8 
White-collar occupations........- 152.3) 152.6) 153.6} 155.0) 156.6) 157.9] 158.6} 160.0} 161.4 9 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations. 150.5} 150.8} 151.7} 152.9} 154.5) 155.4) 156.3} 158.0} 159.2 8 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations. 146.1 147.4] 148.4) 149.6; 150.7; 151.5) 152.6) 153.8) 154.8 oF 20 
Construction... «| 143.9) 145.1 146.3; 147.0} 148.2} 149.0) 150.2} 150.6) 152.4 12 2.8 
VAST ly a asuacesseacrtunsasrspsonennsxopucves tusustavos cactaxsuaveanss 150.0} 150.7) 161.7) 153.4 154.4) 155.4) 156.5; 158.0} 159.0 6 2.9 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.......cssssssssseessssessseesssensessesees 152.7} 152.8) 153.3) 154.9) 156.6) 157.7) 158.6] 160.1 161.6 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations «) 150.5} 150.5) 151.0) 152.3} 153.9) 155.0) 155.9] 157.7} 158.9 8 3.2 
BIUS-Collar OCCUPATIONS, 1. rcaserssrsracsscssssrnecsccvrsesernssssas 147.8} 149.1 150.3} 151.7) 152.8) 153.5} 154.7; 156.3) 156.9 4 20 
DORAN AS aecesesssbeceanayvaernspieeutons <taessenvbranvxapnn i atucsxatsicniesen, 150.5; 151.5) 151.7) 153.9) 155.3] 156.0} 157.3) 158.8] 159.7 6 2.8 
INGHCOF ASS cae iegccstnschavennedensnavatvisnrssderdincelansate camara ) 149.0} 149.3; 158.9} 151.9) 153.1 154.4; 155.2! 156.6) 157.8 8 3.1 
SSLVICS*POCUANG i csusecesccstorcouswvesecsesssrescstascosttiseezersenneveadss 151.9) 153.2) 151.9) 156.1 157.7) 158.4) 158.6) 160.6) 161.7 St 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations 152.6) 154.2) 156.1 157.2) 158.5] 159.3) 159.6) 161.7/ 162.8 xh 2.7 
White-collar occupations......... 154.0} 155.2} 157.2} 158.2); 159.9; 160.5} 160.7} 163.0) 164.1 Si 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations 155.6} 157.2) 158.2); 160.4) 161.6) 162.5) 162.8); 165.3) 166.5 4 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations. «| 145.3] 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8; 152.0} 153.2) 154.3 =; 2.1 
Service occupations......... »| 147.2) 148.4) 149.4) 151.6) 152.4) 153.5) 154.1 155.1 155.6 3 aul 
Transportation And PUubIIC UtilitieS...... cscs 145.7} 146.7} 149.2) 150.5) 152.1 153.4; 154.1 154.8) 155.6 5 2.3 
Transportation. 141.6) 142.6) 145.7) 147.4) 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 150.5) 150.6 5} 1.3 
Public utilities...... «| 151.0} 152.0) 153.6; 154.3) 156.4; 158.2} 159.3} 160.4 162.1 Gi! 3.6 
COMMMUMICAUONS cideiciaiesarviitresissssrevesssesaisnacteeusuasecth 161.8) 163.3) 165.2; 155.3] 167.1 159.6) 160.7| 161.9] 163.4 9 4.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviC@S.......ccccsesesesesenees 149.9} 150.4) 151.7) 153.0) 155.5) 156.5} 157.4] 158.6] 160.4 11 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade ve}  TEOLT 150.6) 152.1 153.0} 155.7} 155.5) 155.5] 156.7] 157.5 5 12 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.......cccsecseseseseeseseeseseneeee 151.9} 163.1 - - - - - - = = 3 
WHOLSSEIG TAGE, tsacictecdincessessveissvcevivesarsssaxevstodieveeieibens 154.5) 154.1 154.8} 157.2} 161.3) 160.4; 161.0} 163.4) 164.7 8 24 
Excluding sales occupations 156.5} 157.4) 157.9} 159.4) 161.2; 162.6) 163.7| 163.9] 165.2 8 25 
Retail rade dacsencstctectecantiacses 147.8) 148.8) 150.7} 150.9} 152.7} 152.9) 152.7} 153.1 153.8 5 7 
General merchandise stores.... «| 145.5) 145.7) 146.5] 147.9] 148.9} 150.1 149.2} 149.8) 152.0 1.6 24 
FOG SHON OS is sccssasssaviecer savansnasscaasssesantbecrtrsevevevvererbtonsin 144.5) 145.7) 146.7) 148.0} 148.9) 150.1 150.3} 151.0] 151.6 4 18 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Sarles 3 months | 12 months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
le 
June 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 154.6) 155.8) 156.0} 160.3} 162.0] 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 172.4 0.8 6.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:cscseseseescsceecseeeeees 157.6} 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7; 166.1 167.3 176.7 178.5 1.0 Theil 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 170.8) 173.2 wrAlerd| ake 182.8] 182.7) 183.9) 206.4) 208.7 11 14.2 
WSUTANCOseccsearenccccussececenenecesntracasecoreencestesbecsencieeseavasarsd 153.3) 153.6] 155.0) 157.1 158.6} 159.6) 159.1 161.6} 163.0 9 2.8 
SOIVICE Sisters cnescscatecessvrscecoseurersesnstestscasevinecicaccracvonceeraee, 155.0} 157.1 158.2} 159.5} 160.3} 161.5} 161.7} 162.8} 164.0 oh 2.3 
BUSINCSS:SOIVICESs. sce teecencsecctssvccracsessecen ecreceuctrecticesth cn 160.8} 162.8) 163.7; 164.0) 164.0) 164.6] 164.8) 165.6} 166.4 5 1.5 
Health services... «| 151.8] 153.6) 155.4) 157.3) 158.4) 159.9; 160.7) 161.9} 163.2 8 3.0 
IIOSDIRAISS Bre cecoccenasecvceucastarsraransnscentesvececescaat eestor erente 151.0) 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 158.6} 160.2); 162.1 163.6] 164.6 6 3.8 
Educationallservices:.c...cncstsstjssceccscscterectsassvesrasstusseas 156.1 159.6} 160.5) 161.2) 161.2} 165.2} 166.5} 167.1 167.5 4 4.0 
Colleges and universities. .............-cssssssccsscecsecssesceeees 155.0} 158.4) 159.6} 159.9) 159.9} 163.1 164.3) 164.4) 165.1 4 3.3 
INONMANULACHUNING :a. 50. ccccareccscenescsoscvivctsneccyersvyscstvovencares 150:9) 152.2) °153'5)) 155.0) -156:5! © 157.2) 157.5) 159.4) 160.5 7 2.6 
White-collar workers............. 153.8} 155.0} 156.4) 158.0} 159.6) 160.2} 160.5} 162.8) 163.9 at 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations... ee ste anksso}e) 158.3) 160.1 161.3) 162.1 162.5| 164.9 166.1 oH 3.0 
Blue=collat OCCUPATIONS: 5 <...ci-czesccececexassesisscusseceustesererose 143.9] 145.8) 146.4) 147.5) 149.0) 149.8] 150.2) 151.1 152.4 9 2.3 
SONVICE OCCUDAUIONS sas eavcasetcsssvacaresevnsescoeccosvesecesoceerce 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4) 152.3 153.4) 154.0 155.0 155.5 3 eal 
State and local government worke’rS................cccseeeeeeeeees 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 3 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKGIS.smrrasecasececcececctsusssectssensnccsncscussvavsccsens 149.8} 152.7) 153.3) 153.9} 154.4) 157.4] 158.4) 158.9) 159.2 i 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical...........cscccsesseseeesees 149.8} 153.0} 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5| 158.4) 158.8} 159.1 #2 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... | 151.5) 153.9 155.1 156.6 156.8} 159.0 160.1 160.9 161.0 al af 
Administrative support, including clerical............:..00..4 147.6] 149.8] 150.9} 151.9] 152.8) 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2 2 2.9 

BIUC-CONAN; WOMKONS vac .cnsu csc ewco-sunecseresteescteueceresccecstecvesecrenvere 146.5} 149.1 150.8; 151.6) 152.1 154.5} 155.1 156.2} 156.5 he 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 
SONVIGSS saprceretansacs anariverosevneranestessere iusaconnsansscoscoasassesstassizes 150.2 153.7 154.2 154.6 155.0 158.4 159.2 159.5 159.8 te 3.1 
Services excluding SCHOOIS Come ses eee eae 150.7; 153.2} 154.9) 156.7] 157.3) 159.1 160.3} 161.4; 161.8 4 2.9 
Health services...........-.. 151.9) 154.2) 155.8) 157.8; 158.6) 160.5) 162.2} 162.9) 163.5 4 3.0 
Hospitals.......... 151.8} 154.2} 155.7} 157.7} 158.8} 160.6) 162.5) 163.1 163.8 4 3.1 
Educational services.. 150.0} 153.6) 154.0} 154.2) 154.5] 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3 Ai 3.1 
SCNOOMS as caesextstensceeteevans 150.2} 153.8} 154.1 154.3} 154.6} 158.3} 159.0) 159.2] 159.5 2 3.2 
Elementary and secondary. «| 149.5} 152.8} 153.1 153.4] 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 158.2| 158.5 2 3.2 
Colleges and UNiversities............scccssseseceeseseeeneeeees 151.8} 156.5} 156.7} 156.8} 157.3) 160.7; 161.6) 162.1 162.1 0 3.1 
Public administration?........cccscssssssssssssessessssssssssssssssensessees 148.7} 150.3) 151.6} 152.5} 153.4; 154.8) 155.8) 157.2) 158.0 5 3.0 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
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This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
. 3 months | 12 months 
Series : ended ended 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June [_ 
June 2003 

Private INGUStry WOFKELS.........sssscessseesesscasssecscesesatscererseeres 163.2 165.2 166.7 169.3 171.6 173.1 174.6 179.6 182.0 1.3 6.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers... 167.4, 169.5} 171.2) 173.5) 176.1 177.2| 178.5} 183.6) 185.5 1.0 §.3 

Blue-Collar WOLKGIS earevarsccccetecsnecsreuvetsecorseecd-ttvet sossevcaneseers) 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 172.7 176.1 2.0 7.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-DrOGUGING itssncocsesscsssncctescerusorntsaqccstmenctrasucsnreerrerttay 159.6 160.8 162.6 165.8 167.4 168.8 171.0 178.0 180.2 1.2 7.6 

SELVICE-PIOGUCING escesneceunsosscesececrsessvanacenennteaecanotenterencn: 164.6} 167.1 168.4; 170.7; 173.3; 174.9] 175.9] 179.9} 182.3 1.3 5.2 

Manufacturing...... 157.9 158.5 160.4 163.7 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 1.2 8.2 

Nonmanufacturing... 164.9} 167.4) 168.6} 171.1 173.5} 175.2} 176.3) 180.3} 182.8 1.4 5.4 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
{June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 | 2003 Percent change 
— 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
I. June 2003 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

» STS Deas eer cso ee OR 149.5} 151.0} 153.1] 154.8] 156.3) 158.1) 159.5} 162.1] 164.1 1.2 5.0 
FROOAS-PIOGUCING sere sneer sects seer rstesreceatiseere | 149.3] 150.6) 151.6] 153.4 154.7| 156.2) 157.8] 161.4] 163.4 1.2 5.6 
Service-producing.. 149.5} 151.2} 154.2} 156.0) 157.6] 159.9) 161.1; 162.6) 164.6 1.2 4.4 
Manufacturing... | 148.8] 149.9] 151.4} 153.4] 154.6] 155.9] 157.9] 162.3) 163.8 9 6.0 
NGI ANULACtUL ING sccccaccnsenstccsesnacescesesesccrereetes-veveacucvercesecessts 149.4) 151.1 153.5} 155.0} 156.6] 158.8] 159.9) 161.4) 163.7 1.4 4.5 

BROOFMMHOM crcentetsscechecsceenssnecascnre-trsasagvaresssuvencsscsaenasancoeeetvonatvreals 155.3 156.7 157.8| 159.6 161.4) 162.5) 162.8) 165.4) 166.8 8 3.3 
RIOGOS-PrOGUICIN OG ineresctresssee-ceechacsrpesnnccresreotcsbeseazteseeee sepa 153.1 154.0 155.3] 157.2 158.6; 159.5} 160.8] 163.6| 164.9 8 4.0 
SOONVICE-NOGUIGHING cancsasctaerscasstaasnarseseecsitecssentsesestscestaveramters/ 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 8 3.1 
Manufacturing «| 193.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 8 4.2 
INGHIMANUIACIUTING scaseversreverccsecescavencatestnneccbosensesosccnyetsiccarse 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 8 3.1 

Workers, by region’ 

RAOLENOA SU ctvecscstunetvar scecsavsies savenassesassunensetfoedsuecsccte-escsassersccacis 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 9 3.3 

152.3 153.5) 154.6) 156.2 157.6 158.9} 159.0 160.6) 161.6 6 2.5 

156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 8 4.8 

156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 1.3 41 

Workers, by area size’ 
MIGIODONLANIAN CAS: scosssconcesstrisetssvcececscesihnstnsebsvabervecrissaaesssineced 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 8 3.5 
BENOIT CAS rerecy Nevatearrucssenssdeasenvsssusaesrencarparecadcerecsseectsaavenvsstas¢ 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 9 41 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MaON ceeceecccuveeccusareteduceusuricussncorccottvassscanacauvanenrebprectssactccessraxcrers 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 ae 3.0 
Goods-producing 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 1.0 3.6 
Service-producing.. 143.7| 145.4) 148.9} 150.0) 151.4) 152.9) 154.1 154.6] 155.1 3 2.4 
Manufacturing........ wed =: 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 8 3.8 
INONMIMANUTACTUTIN Gecacc-ctrscvsecserssesccaseccvsccenetdscavesesoenctesecex acer 142.7| | 144.3) 147.1 148.1 149.6; 151.1 152.1 152.5] 153.5 ae 2.6 

SENCAEIUEN OM saanvarsteescrvcucurcscvassunsvonesnsecussusctscselaevecocpeacUinnwsctaccersact 152.2 153.4] 154.4) 155.9) 157.5) 158.1 158.5) 160.4) 161.5 ve 2.5 
| TGOOGS-PLOGUCIN GQ reverconcvevosseccncestssaccecensocsncstisntieuravaladorscrendss 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 rif 2.6 
Service-producing.. nes 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 sf 2.5 
MMANUFACTUTING..cccesssccssestscenssvcvossnsssercnsnonsssscsusssonosuecenssnansssens 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 6 2.6 
INOMMANUFACTUTING............sc0sccecscescensossreccenssnssecsencssneneesersssed 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 “vé 2.5 
Workers, by region’ 
MUM Nesr ALLENS Oe adc ce sas cdsrsvassovaseenes Rees eee oct ooeo ess STNES 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 al 2.3 
i MRIs ccs coca ccksunatusvs vevesuasasnnasesudaesustnantenuaconeceinessoaqenccusearsnstaaces 149.3 150.2 A512 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 5 1.6 
| Midwest (formerly North Central).........:::ccsesesseseseeerneereeeenee 152.3 153.6 154.7) 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 Rs) 41 
| WESSEL... eeeseseeeseneseessnsresesssnsncncesssesecsrsssesssnssencsssssssncnensasecscenseee| 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 VA 2.8 
| Workers, by area size’ 
) Metropolitan Areas.........sccsessecesserssreessseseessssenssnececrsnenneensenes 151.2 152.4 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 off 2.6 
BEMOINCS AL CAS. .ccesccvvecseressacrecnsonsscaseosssccsnseveccnssesavedeuesentesoesecseoed 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 152.6 153.8 154.8 156.8 158.0 8 3.5 
| 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
: 
' Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in OOO'S)............::0sceseeeeeseesreeeeens 21,352 21,043 21 oral 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 |} 
mber of employees (in 000's): | 
mae Me Shag seeds s esa acuameaanageereseoenewecses 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 |) 
WWiITKIIfe IN SUTaANCOt eeeceeeeeeyeyereeesererteanss tt oe eves 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 | 
With defined benefit plan...............:2:ceeeeeeeeereeeee] 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PaldilUnGhiltnesscesvsccces:stenecuer steeteaseesenecetvaneces 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 cs 4 
Average minutes per day..............:seeccseeeeeeeee ers - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 = a 
Paid rest time................24 ose 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 si g 
Average minutes per day..... ctr - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 so § 
Paid funeral leave...................5 . - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence... - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 { 
PaldiWolidayst.<cssc-<s-20-e--+-x0-- 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year... 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 | 
Paid personal leave........ wet 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days Per Yeal..........cseeseesseeeeeeseeeeeeeee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid VACANONS 2 oanan- areata Poors anccecgemerens scared 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave '....... 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. - = - - 33 37 37 60 es q 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 4 - - - - 16 18 26 53 et 3 
Unpaiditamlly leave .:2..-.2-..00-sceqcersseaacnevevers neees r| a es ba = mt £) ¥, 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................:00 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMG:N@ANN: CAV snc cssesoceccecssscccteceedieacsssteensest - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities............c.....sferesteseeeeeeeed 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Pry SicaliOxams:sscesctes<vozsnasaccseveccueettresssiccectered - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self Coverage...........sescsesse: 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. : = - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family Coverage...........:1:0000 eect 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly contribUtion...............cceceeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISH ENGO: 25 cs sacsevgasvedetsivsvenosscbaavetycsasadpacziaeneey 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.............cccccseseeesseeereees - - - 10 8 7 6 5 rf 6 
Retiree protection available...............:::ceseeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUPANCO DIGG: 55 saxerst arate ssrsenevzen cduacaxepecerenss oot 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
ISULAN CS: PIBNS iz. xecomenccncsvennssrexecsaeendavcsnvenenasend 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 as a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. =, a = a = ete = - 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........ccccccceeeeseee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available........... 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. ~ = 47 35 26 22 7; 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula................068 53 52 54 $7 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security....... act 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AUTEN GOMES crcarenecaseunnaiesisnas six dvsseoexpnonvonsurarany = - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans...........ceccressssessesreeeeeeed - Se = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *........ - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.................... ss a Ps 2 BS Y 5 7 


" The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 


* Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


hori Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
=A | = 
Scope of survey (in OOO'S)......1.:...0cscceceseceeveereeane 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care.............ceeeceeeeeee 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.............cceccceeeeeeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paidilunch'timevacnccct tte err eel 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day........... 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paidrest tine....-0...)cccers steveaonare 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave........... 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence 3 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid NoldaysS: a0. va scpancuveusssesseretecsacssevereeeeanee 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ .........ecccccccecesceseeseeseeee 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 15 
Paid personal leave...... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year... “ 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PaldivacatlonS:orenradcsassteoy-cokeasrts: teravexen concn sees 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldisickieave curr csetee reece eae 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave... 17 18 - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave.. : 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family (Gave. ....<....0sivssssvissactecssarseceesscnes - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............0....0008 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Homeihealth Care ve. s eacscaucsestccsccescesevevsesinarsay 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. .............ccccssseeseeeeeaneees 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical exam .cu:.c0<scvesarttapsasccdeeas can crsaonetreesess 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOW COVOTADO 5 nica pres nnsssurcccenccreanssnrisscrnans kn sis es 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family Coverage........c:ccecene A 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution. ...............cceeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................cec0 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUTANIOG sat oa says wns cesetatennnenrxivuny 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... il 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WASUTANICO  PIRNIS 5 seen p= ates casbipisievaness+are 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MISUTONICE DIONE! ree stereomtwsonreenennconmeternsene 6 26 26 x 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ®.............. - - - 29 - - - ~ 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........-..:ccseee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............2...:::eseeseeseseeed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula 4 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BIVANGOMONUS ioc cedeascveneeecsheavenscomeesceteresscueeearcre, 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. ...........c.cccsesseseseerereeereseees 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *.. 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 


disability benefits at less than full pay. 

3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which: specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2002 2003° 
Measure Zz | 
2001 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
tt a a 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period............sseeeeseseeees 29 19 3 1 3h 1 2 1 1 0 2 1 1 1 of 
In effect during period.........:csseseeee| 30 20 4 3 3 3 2 1 2 0 2 1 1 i 1 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 99 46 6.7 3.5 13.7 1.2 4.3 1.4 Nis 0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 0 i 
In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 8.2 6.2 13.7 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0) 
Days idle: | 
Number (in thousands)...........:c0 1,161 6,596 54.0 50.6 40.3 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 40.0 16.0 12.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... -00 .00 -00 -00 .00 .00 .00 .00 .00 (@) -00 -00 -00 5 i 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 2 Less than 0.005. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 


is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," p = preliminary. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series 
2001 | 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX ah 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
Allitems..... 177.1 179.9} 180.1 180.7; 181.0} 181.0} 181.3) 180.9} 181.7) 183.1 184.2} 183.8) 183.5} 183.7} 183.9 
All items (1967 = 100).... 530.4 538.8} 539.5) 541.2) 542.1) 543.2] 543.1) 541.9] 544.2} 548.5) 551.8] 550.5} 549.7} 550.4) 550.9 
Food and beverages. 173.6 176.8} 176.6} 176.6) 176.9} 177.1 177.4| 177.8} 178.1 178.9} 179.2} 179.0} 179.4) 180.2} 180.3 
173.1 176.2} 176.0) 176.0} 176.4) 176.5} 176.8) 177.3) 177.5} 178.3) 178.6) 178.4) 178.8) 179.6} 179.7 
Food at home 173.4 175.6; 175.2) 174.9) . 175.2) 175.1 175.5] 176.1 176.7} 177.6) 177.7} 177.3} 177.8) 1789) 178.9 
Cereals and bakery products... 193.8 198.0} 198.7) 198.6) 198.4} 198.9} 198.3) 197.3} 199.8} 201.8) 202.1} 201.9} 203.0; 203.7} 204.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 161.3 162.1 162.3) 162.2) 161.8} 161.3) 162.1 162.4, 161.6) 164.7) 164.8) 165.2} 164.7} 167.2} 168.2 
Dairy and related products' 167.1 168.1 167.6} 167.2} 166.3} 166.5} 167.1 167.3} 166.4) 167.2) 167.1 165.8} 165.4) 163.9) 164.7 
Fruits and vegetables............... 212.2 220.9} 217.4) 217.0} 218.4) 217.4) 219.8) 224.9) 227.1) 223.3) 223.6} 221.3) 226.2) 227.3) 226.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 139.2 139.2} 138.3) 137.6} 140.2} 140.5) 139.1 139.8} 140.6] 140.8) 140.3) 140.5) 140.3) 140.3} 138.4 
Other foods at home... 159.6 160.8) 161.0} 160.6) 160.8} 160.9) 161.1 161.1 161.8} 162.2; 162.6} 162.1 162.1 163.4) 167.7 
Sugar and sweets 155.7 159.0} 160.2} 159.9} 159.6; 159.9) 158.5} 159.1 169.7} 161.8} 162.5} 161.4] 162.3) 162.8) 162.7 
Fats and oils 155.7 155.4) 154.9) 154.1 154.1 155.9} 153.4) 152.8} 155.8] 158.7) 157.5) 156.1 157.6} 156.5) 156.3 
Other foods. 176.0 177.1 177.3) 176.9} 177.0) 177.0} 178.3) 178.2) 178.2] 177.9) 178.6) 178.5} 177.8} 180.0} 179.0 
Other miscellaneous foods” 108.9 109.2) 110.1 109.3} 109.7} 109.8; 110.3) 110.2} 109.7} 110.5} 110.1 110.4) 110.1 TAS] V1.3 
Food away from home! 173.9 178.3) 1787.5) 178.8) 179.2} 179.6) 179.8) 180.1 179.9} 180.7} 181.0} 181.1 181.5} 181.5} 182.2 
Other food away from home’... 113.4 117.7} 117.7) 118.1 118.8) 119.1 119.7} 119.8} 119.9} 120.2) 120.4) 120.4) 120.5) 121.2) 121.3 
Alcoholic beverages... 179.3 183.6} 183.8} 184.2} 183.9) 184.7) 1865.1 184.9} 185.8) 185.9) 186.6) 186.4) 186.7) 187.1 187.2 
Housing... 176.4 180.3) 181.2} 209.6} 181.5) 181.4) 181.2) 181.1 182.3} 183.2) 184.3) 184.1 184.5} 185.3) 185.9 
Shelter.. a 200.6 208.1) 208.8} 200.2} 209.2} 201.3) 209.6) 209.5} 210.9) 211.6) 212.1) 212.1) 212.8) 213.0) 213.8 
Rent of primary residence 192.1 199.7) 199.8) 200.2} 200.7] 201.3) 202.0] 202.5) 203.3) 203.7} 204.1] 204.5) 204.9} 205.1) 205.6 
Lodging away from home 118.6 118.3) 121.7] 123.6} 117.6] 117.0] 113.2) 109.2) 114.3) 117.6] 119.7] 118.7) 121.4) 122.4) 124.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence”... 206.3 214.7; 214.9) 215.4] 216.2) 216.8) 217.3] 217.9) 2185) 218.7] 2189) 218.9) 219.1) 219.9) 219.6 
Tenants' and household insurance’... 106.2 108.7} 108.6} 109.6} 110.0) 110.0) 111.4) 112.3} 113.9) 114.1 114.0} 114.2) 114.3) 115.2) 115.6 
Fuels and utilities...... 150.2 143.6} 146.8) 146.8} 147.2) 144.4) 143.6) 144.2) 146.1 148.3) 154.5) 153.1 153.7) 159:1 159.4 
Fuels... 135.4 127.2| 130.8) 130.7) 131.0} 127.9] 127.0) 127.5} 129.5) 131.9} 138.5] 136.8] 137.5) 143.4) 143.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 129.3 4115.5) ) iO edited 115.2} 119.3) 121.8} 125.6) 136.6] 156.3} 169.0) 147.9} 137.0} 132.2} 130.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 142.4 134.4) 138.6) 138.5} 138.7) 134.9) 133.7} 134.1 135.6] 136.9) 143.5} 143.0] 144.5) 151.3) 151.6 
Household furnishings and operations 129.1 128.3} 128.6) 128.1 128.1 128.0) 127.8) 127.0) 127.4) 127.7) 127.1 127.2) 126.3) 126.2) 126.1 
127.3 124.0} 118.7) 120.5) 124.6) 126.8) 125.5} 121.5} 118.1 120.6} 123.6] 123.9] 122.5) 119.5) 116.2 
Men's and boys' apparel.......... 125.7 121.7} 1184) 118.3} 120.1 122.8) 123.2} 119.3) 116.1 117.3} 121.0} 120.8} 119.5) 116.2) 113.8 
Women's and girls' apparel..... 119.3 115.8 107.6 111.0 118.0 120.5 118.0 113.1 107.6 112.4 Wita2 117.8 115.5 111.3 106.1 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’. 129.2 126.4 122.9 124.3 126.2 127.7 127.5 125.3 121.1 122.3 124.1 123.4 123.6 120.7 117.9 
Footwear... 123.0 121.4] 118.5] 119.7] 121.6} 123.0) 122.7) 120.7} 119.7) 119.8] 119.8] 119.9) 119.7) 118.9) 117.5 
Transportation... 154.3 152.9] 153.7) 153.9] 154.0] 154.9] 155.2) 154.2} 155.5} 158.9) 161.0] 159.3) 157.2) 156.8} 156.8 
Private transportation... 150.0 148.8} 149.5} 149.7} 150.0) 151.1 151.5) 150.4) 151.8} 155.3) 157.3) 155.5) 153.1 152.6] 152.4 
New and used motor vehicles” 101.3 99.2 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.2 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.0 96.5 
New vehicles. ..........+.++ 142.1 140.0} 138.7) 138.1 138.7) 139.5} 140.4] 140.6] 139.7) 139.2) 139.3) 138.7) 138.1 137.3) 137.7 
Used cars and trucks’. 158.7 152.0| 152.7) 153.4) 152.2} 150.7) 148.8) 148.5} 148.3) 148.4) 148.5} 1484) 147.9) 147.4) 145.7 
Motor fuel.......:ccseeee 124.7 116.6] 120.8) 121.5} 121.7} 124.5} 124.4) 119.7) 126.3] 140.4) 148.1 140.6] 131.3) 130.1 130.6 
Gasoline (all types)..... 124.0 116.0) 120.3) 120.9} 121.1 123.9] 123.8] 119.1] 125.7] 139.7} 147.4) 139.9} 130.6) 129.5) 130.0 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 104.8 106.9) 107.4; 107.7} 107.4; 106.9) 107.2} 107.0} 107.8) 108.2} 107.9} 107.7) 107.8) 107.7) 107.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...... 183.5 190.2} 189.8] 191.0) 191.4| 191.8} 192.8) 193.3] 193.7} 194.5} 194.3) 194.6] 194.9) 195.1 196.0 
Public transportation... 210.6 207.4 209.7} 209.4) 206.5 203.4) 202.3] 203.0) 202.2} 203.6) 206.1} 207.2) 211.6) 214.4) 216.7 
Medical care 272.8 285.6] 286.6) 287.3] 287.7] 289.2} 290.5) 291.3) 292.6) 293.7; 294.2) 294.6) 295.5) 296.3) 297.6 
Medical care commodities 247.6 256.4] 257.5| 257.7| 257.9] 258.3} 259.1) 259.5) 260.3} 260.4; 261.4) 261.6) 261.8) 262.1) 263.6 
Medical care services 278.8 292.9] 293.8] 294.7} 295.2} 297.1; 298.5] 299.4) 300.8) 302.3} 302.6] 303.1] 304.2) 305.2} 306.4 
Professional services 246.5 253.9| 255.0) 254.9) 254.8] 256.0! 256.5} 257.0) 257.8) 258.8) 259.1) 259.8} 261.1) 261.3) 260.9 
Hospital and related services...... 338.3 367.8} 367.6] 371.3) 373.3] 376.7} 380.7} 382.4) 385.7} 388.2} 388.7} 388.7} 388.9) 391.8) 394.7 
Recreations 104.9 1-6.2| 106.2] 106.3) 106.2! 106.4) 106.4] 106.5) 106.9] 107.2} 107.4} 107.4; 107.6} 107.6) 107.7 
Video and audio!’ 101.5 102.6 102.6} 102.4 102.3} 102.6) 103.0) 103.2} 103.4) 103.8) 103.7) 103.8) 103.8) 103.7) 103.7 
Education and communication” 105.2 107.9| 107.6] 108.9] 109.5} 109.4 109.3} 109.2) 109.7) 109.7) 109.4); 109.0) 108.6} 108.5} 108.9 
BE GCatOn ee et ee ER ce 118.5 126.0} 124.8) 127.1 129.6] 129.9) 130.0} 130.0} 130.6} 131.0) 131.1 131.2} 131.4) 132.0} 132.6 
Educational books and supplies... 295.9 317.6| 318.3} 319.6] 323.2} 323.2} 324.0) 323.3) 329.5) 332.8) 333.2} 332.3) 332.5} 334.3) 335.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 341.1 362.1! 358.3} 365.6} 372.8} 373.8} 374.1) 374.0) 375.5] 376.3) 376.5) 377.1) 377.7) 379.4) 381.2 
Pee he 93.3 92.3 92.6 93.2 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.2 89.4 
Communication | 
Information and information processing PO 92.3 90.8 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.2 87.5 
Telephone BETIS On 99.3 99.7 99.5} 100.6} 100.1 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.4} 100.5 99.7 98.7 98.1 97.5 98.1 
Information and information processing z 
other than telephone services'"* 21.3 18.3 18.4 18.3 17.8 17.7 17.3 17.2 Vel 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.2 16.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 29.5 22.2 22.3 22.0 21.1 20.7 20.0 19.7 19.5 19.1 19.0 18.7 18.0 17.5 17.2 
Other goods and services.. 282.6 293.2| 294.5} 295.9} 297.0] 295.4) 295.6]. 295.8] 296.5) 297.5) 297.3) 298.1) 298.1) 298.1) 299.2 
Tobacco and SMOkINg PrOGUCtS........sseeecereseresees 425.2 461.5| 467.2) 478.2| 485.8] 470.6] 470.4) 472.5) 472.4) 472.7| 467.2} 467.9) 465.6) 463.5) 469.1 
Personal care’ 170.5 174.7| 175.0| 174.9] 174.9] 175.38) 175.5] 175.4] 175.9] 176.7} 177.2) 177.7) 177.9) 178.2) 178.4 
Personal care products’. - 155.1 154.7; 154.6} 154.3) 154.4) 154.6) 154.2) 153.4) 153.0) 153.3) 153.3) 154.1 153.6] 153.8) 154.2 
Raracnial Care SOrvices a viecweihferrtrrescdssessrtes | _ 184.3 188.4 188.7} 189.1 189.2) 189.3] 189.9} 189.9} 190.6} 190.9) 191.7} 192.5} 193.0} 192.1 193.2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
ll 
aieng 2001 | 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS........-.-.0++ —l 9631) 274.4) 2751) 2754] 275.2| 276.0| 276.6| 276.9| 278.1] 280.4] 281.4/ 282.0) 282.7) 283.8) 284.1 
Commodity and service group: 


150.7 149.7| 149.3] 149.6) 150.2} 150.7| 150.6] 149.7) 150.0} 152.0) 153.1 152.2| 150.9] 150.4; 150.0 
173.6 176.8} 176.6} 176.6) 176.9} 177.1 177.4, 177.8) 178.1 178.9| 179.2) 179.0) 179.4) 180.2} 180.3 
137.2 134.2| 133.6) 134.0/ 134.8) 135.5} 135.2] 133.6) 133.9] 136.4) 138.0) 136.7) 134.6 133.6} 132.9 
147.1 145.1 144.4} 145.4] 147.2} 148.4) 148.0) 145.2) 146.1 151.2} 154.5} 152.3) 148.9) 147.4) 146.6 


Commodities 
Food and beverages............+. 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 


ADEN GI cgssccvceessvecscaconcestxeceanenes sc¥eoranshceateensesia 127.3 124.0) 118.7) 120.5} 124.6} 126.8) 125.5) 121.5) 118.1 120.6] 123.6] 123.9} 122.5} 119.5} 116.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

gp Co Kato of (2) Karreneesso ater cco INT ace. ceneeer cere ce | 163.4 162.2 164.3] 164.8) 165.2 166.0 166.0} 163.9 167.4) 174.1 177.8 173.9 169.2 168.6 169.2 

Durables. 124.6 121.4) 121.1 120.7 120.6} 120.6) 120.5} 120.2! 119.9) 119.7] 119.5) 119.2) 1185) 118.0) 117.4 


Services 203.4 209.81 210.7; 211.5} 211.5} 211.7/ 211.8} 211.9] 213.1] 214.0) 215.1) 215.1) 215.9) 216.8 217.6 


Rent of shelter® 208.9 216.7| 217.41 218.3] 217.9] 2184] 218.2} 2181) 219.5) 220.3) 220.9} 220.8) 221.5) 221.7| 2226 
Transporatation services....... 201.9 209.1} 209.6} 210.1] 210.1] 210.9} 212.0] 212.0} 212.3) 213.4) 214.2) 215.3 216.3) 217.1) 218.0 
OMGHSENVICOSsocrsencasecccrenrxccssceescnaocanaraeh sera 238.0 246.4| 246.4 248.2} 249.11 249.7| 249.9) 250.2) 251.4| 252.4) 252.6) 252.5) 252.8) 253.0) 253.7 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 177.8 180.5} 180.8} 181.5} 181.8} 182.2) 182.1 181.6) 182.4 183.9) 185.2} 184.7} 184.3) 184.5) 184.6 
All items less shelter 169.7 170.8] 170.9] 171.3] 171,9) 172.2| 172.3} 171.7) 172.3) 174.0) 175.3) 174.7) 174.1 174.3} 174.2 
All items less Medical Care............cecceeeeeereees 171.9 174.3] 174.5} 175.0} 175.3) 175.6) 175.6) 175.1 175.9| 177.3) 178.4) 178.0) 177.7} 177.9} 178.0 
Commodities less food... 138.9 136.0/ 135.5| 135.9] 136.7] 137.3} 137.0) 135.6] 135.8| 138.3) 139.8) 138.6) 136.5) 135.5) 134.9 
Nondurables less food............. 149.1 147.4, 146.7) 147.7| 149.3} 150.6} 150.2| 147.6] 148.4) 153.3) 166.5) 154.3) 151.1 151.1 149.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel. | 164.1 163.3 165.2 165.8} 166.1 166.9 166.9 165.0} 168.2 174.4) 177.7 174.2 169.9 169.4; 170.0 
PMO RUA BINS soc cavrecsneess -mncerta iudadenstvevessaeasiinstons 160.6 161.1 160.6] 161.2} 162.2} 163.0/ 162.9) 161.6] 162.2) 165.3) 167.2! 165.9] 164.3) 163.9) 163.5 


Services less rent of shelter®.......-cccc.-cseeesse----e4 212.3 217.5} 218.6} 219.5} 220.0] 219.9] 220.2| 220.5) 221.6| 2228) 2244) 2246) 225.5! 227.2) 228.0 
Services less medical care ServiCeS............+++ 196.6 202.5} 203.2} 204.2; 204.1 204.2} 204.3/ 204.3) 205.5} 206.4| 207.4) 207.5) 2082) 209.1 209.8 


129.3 121.7| 125.5} 125.8} 126.1 125.8] 125.3} 123.3; 127.5) 1365.4) 142.6] 138.1 134.0} 136.5) 136.8 
183.5 187.7} 187.5} 188.1 188.4] 188.8} 188.9} 188.6; 189.0} 189.7| 190.2} 190.2} 190.3) 190.3) 190.5 
186.1 190.5| 190.3} 191.0} 191.3; 191.8) 191.8} 191.4) 191.8} 192.5) 193.0} 193.1 193.2} 193.0} 193.2 
145.3 143.7} 142.5] 142.8] 143.6] 143.9) 143.6) 142.5) 141.7) 142.1 142.6) 142.5) 141.7) 140.8) 139.9 
125.2 117.1 120.9} 121.5} 122.0} 124.8) 124.9) 120.7) 127.5) 142.1 150.1 141.7) 132.3} 130.9} 131.3 
209.6 217.5| 218.0) 219.0) 218.9] 219.5} 219.8] 219.8) 221.0} 221.9) 2224) 222.5) 223.1) 223.5} 2243 


Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities. 
Services less energy 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
PRONG eis esses ccancgvewrstvercecanddavcssverrsnesarvesecsnoneencasl 173.5 175.9| 176.0} 176.6} 177.0} 177.3) 177.4, 177.0} 177.7) 179.2) 180.3 179.8; 179.4) 179.6} 179.6 
All items (1967 = 100) 516.8 523.9] 524.5} 526.0) 527.3) 528.2) 528.4) 527.2); 529.2) 533.7) 537.1 535.5} 534.3} 534.3) 535.0 
Food and beverages. 173.0 176.1 176.0} 175.9) 176.2) 176.3) 176.6) 177.1 177.4, 178.3) 178.5) 178.3 178.7 179.5| 179.6 
172.5 176.5} 175.4) 175.3) 175.7] 175.7) 176.0; 176.5} 176.8) 177.7) 177.9) 177.7) 178.1 178.9} 179.1 
172.4 175% 174.3} 174.0) 174.3) 174.2) 174.5) 175.1 175.7; 176.7; 176.8) 176.4) 176.8) 177.9} 178.0 

Cereals and bakery products 193.6 197.1 198.7; 198.5) 198.4; 198.9} 198.2) 197.1 199.9} 201.9) 202.1 201.8; 202.9) 203.7) 204.4 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs........ 161.2 162.0} 162.2) 162.0} 161.5} 161.2} 162.1 162.3} 161.5) 164.5) 1648) 165.2 164.6) 167.0) 168.2 

Dairy and related products! 167.1 167.2 167.4} 167.0} 166.1 166.4; 166.9 167.2 166.3) 167.1 166.7 165.6 165.1 163.5 164.4 

Fruits and vegetables. ............. 210.8 222.9} 216.4) 216.2) 217.5) 216.2} 218.0) 222.9) 225.7) 221.8; 222.2) 220.0) 224.3) 225.7) 225.3 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

Ce eae a 7 oe | 138.4 138.6} 137.6) 136.9) 139.6) 139.9) 138.6} 139.1 139.9} 140.1 139.5 139.6 139.7 139.6} 137.5 
Other foods at home 159.1 160.4; 160.5) 160.1 160.3) 160.3; 160.7} 160.6; 161.3) 161.9) 162.1 161.7 161.7} 163.0} 162.3 
Sugar and sweets... 155.6 158.8} 159.9} 159.6) 159.5} 159.5) 158.2 158.9} 160.4) 161.3) 162.1 160.9} 162.1 162.4} 162.3 
Fats and oils... 155.4 155.3} 154.7) 154.0] 155.2) 155.8) 153.4) 152.9 15.7] 188.7] S77) “S62 157.6 156.5; 166.2 
Other foods 176.3 177.6} 177.6) 177.3) 177.2} 177.2} 178.8; 178.5} 178.5) 178.5} 1789) 179.0) 187.1 180.5) 179.4 
Other miscellaneous foods” 109.1 109.7 110.8} 109.9} 110.1 110.1 111.0) 110.7 110.1 110.9} 110.5} 110.9} 110.5 112.1 111.6 
Food away from home! 173.8 178.2 178.4) 178.7) 179.0} 179.4) 179.7 180.0} 179.8) 180.5) 181.0) 181.0} 181.4) 181.7} 182.1 
Other food away from home!” eee ae, st 113.6 118.1 118.2 118.9 119.3 119.6 120.0 120.1 120.2 120.4 120.7 120.8 120.8 121.3 121.4 
Alcoholic beverages 178.8 183.3 183.6} 183.8} 183.4) 184.3) 184.6 184.7 185.5} 185.7! 186.8 186.6; 186.8 186.8 187.0 
Housing 172.1 175.7; 176.5| 176.9} 177.0) 176.9 176.9} 176.9} 177.9) 178.7) 179.9) 179.7} 180.0} 180.9} 181.4 
Ce Oe ee | ee, SS, oF ee Ce eee 194.5 201.9} 202.3) 202.9} 203.0) 203.5} 203.7} 203.9} 204.9} 205.5) 205.9] 205.9} 206.4) 206.5) 207.2 

Rent of primary residence 191.5 199.0} 199.2} 199.6] 200.0} 200.6) 201.3) 201.9} 202.6] 203.0) 203.4| 203.7| 204.1 204.4) 204.8 

Lodging away from home 118.4 118.4 121.3 122.9} 117.7) 117.7 114.0} 109.6} 114.3) 118.0) 120.4) 119.0] 122. 122.6) 125.0 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 187.6 195.1 195.2 195.7 196.4 196.9} 197.4; 198.0 198.5} 198.6] 198.8 198.8} 199.0} 199.0) 199.4 

Tenants’ and household insurance ''* ree ener ee 106.4 108.7 108.7 109.7 110.1 110.1 111.2 112.3 113.7 113.9 113.8 114.0 114.0 115.0 115.4 

Pisdlaaricl Uillebat creche ettens ccicanentttisat 149.5 142.9 146.1 146.2} 146.5) 143.6 143.0 143.5 145.3; 147.4) 153.6 152.4} 153.0} 158.6 158.9 
134.2 126.1 129.6} 129.6) 129.9 126.7 126.0} 126.4) 128.3) 130.5} 137.0] 135.7 136.3} 142.2 142.4 
129.2 115.0} 110.9) 111.3) 114.5] 118.6) 121.0) 125.0) 135.8) 155.7) 167.9 146.9 136.1 131.6} 129.6 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 


Gas (piped) and electricity......... ai 141.5 133.4, 137.5] 137.4) 137.6} 133.8) 132.9) 133.2) 134.7} 136.0) 142.6] 142.3] 143.5} 150.3] 150.6 
Household furnishings and operations............ 125.8 124.4) 124.7) 124.2) 123.9) 123.9) 123.7| 123.0) 123.2) 123.5} 122.8) 122.8] 122.0] 121.9] 121.9 
PD PANO ll cecrircecdassssiteicasas ncdvecetstessticasuadkrtratveuassascstend 126.1 123.1 118.0) 119.6] 123.5) 125.5] 124.6) 120.9} 117.3} 119.4] 122.5} 122.8] 121.5! 118.7) 115.2 


Men's and boys' apparel.. 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


126.8) 121.7) 118.6] 118.2) 119.8] 122.3} 122.7| 1188] 115.7] 1168] 120.6] 120.41 119.11 1162] 1134 
117.3] 114.6] 106.6] 109.6] 116.8) 119.3} 117.2) 112.3] 1067} 111.0] 116.4] 116.4] 114.2] 110.4] 105.0 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel! 130.9} 128.6) 125.3) 126.8] 128.4/ 129.5| 129.7| 127.2/ 122.4] 123.6] 1258] 125.5| 1257] 1229] 1203 


Footwear... te 123.1 121.2} 118.2) 119.6} 121.4] 122.3) 122.5] 120.8) 119.5] 119.3 
! f h i i ‘ H ‘ . 119.6) 119.8; 119.9) 118. 116: 
Transportation... 153.6 151.8) 152.7| 153.0) 153.1] 154.0] 154.2| 153.0] 154.6) 158.2] 160.3) 158.5! 156.2 : ie 


. 7 155.7| 155.5 
Private transportation 150.8] 149.0] 149.9} 150.2) 150.4] 151.4] 151.6} 150.4) 152.0) 155.7] 157.8] 155.9| 153.3] 1528] 152.5 
Naw andiusad mater vehiclés@...daatn. ee | 101.9} 99.4) 99.1] 99.1] 99.0] 99.0] 98.7} 98.5] 98.2} 97.9] 98.0] 97.7/ 969; 969] 963 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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$2. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series 
2001 ii 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
NGWiVGhiCles seer retires fais haere es sciectesccesscc 143.2 141.1 139.8) 139.1 139.8| 140.7} 141.5} 141.7} 140.9) 140.3) 140.4; 139.7] 139.1 138.4) 137.7 
Used cars and trucks! ooo. cccccccccccscesesseesesveseeees 159.8 152.8} 153.6] 154.2) 153.1 151.5} 149.7) 149.3) 149.2) 149.2) 149.2) 149.2) 148.7) 148.1 146.4 
Motor fuel 124.9 117.0] 121.2) 121.8} 122.1] 124.9) 124.8] 120.0] 126.7) 140.9] 1485} 140.8] 131.5] 130.4] 130.9 
Gasoline (all types)..... ae 124.2 116.4) 120.6} 121.3) 121.6} 124.4) 124.3) 119.4) 126.1 140.3} 147.8] 140.2} 130.9} 129.8) 130.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment......... 104.0 106.1 106.7} 107.0} 106.7} 106.2} 106.5) 106.3} 107.1 107.5} 107.2} 107.1 107.2} 107.1 107.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 185.1 191.7} 191.4) 192.5} 192.9] 193.3] 194.3] 195.0] 195.4); 196.2} 196.0) 196.3} 196.5) 196.8) 197.7 
Public transportation 204.9 202.6} 204.7) 204.5} 201.9} 199.2! 198.5} 199.2] 198.1 199.8} 202.0) 203.0} 208.5} 210.8) 212.8 
Medical care............ 271.8 284.6} 285.5) 286.3) 286.7} 288.3] 289.6] 290.6] 291.8} 293.0) 293.5} 293.7| 2946] 295.5) 296.7 
Medical care commodities.. : 242.7 251.1) 252.3} 252.3) 252.5) 252.8) 253.5} 254.0) 254.8) 255.1) 256.1) 256.2) 256.4) 256.7} 258.2 
Medical Care'SOrviCOS. «. isc..sses.secccseseacesessncvedeanes 278.5 292.5] 293.5) 294.5} 2949) 296.9) 298.4; 299.5} 300.9} 302.3) 302.7} 303.0) 304.1) 305.1} 306.3 
Professional services... 248.7 256.0| 257.2) 256.9) 256.8) 258.2) 258.7} 259.2} 260.0} 261.0) 261.3} 261.9) 263.3) 263.5} 264.1 
Hospital and related services 333.8 363.2} 363.2) 367.1; 368.9] 372.6) 376.7; 379.1; 382.2} 384.8) 385.3} 384.9) 385.0} 388.1; 390.9 
Recreation® 103.6 104.6} 104.6) 104.7) 104.4) 194.6) 104.5} 104.7) 105.1 105.4 105.4| 105.4) 105.5) 105.5) 105.6 
Video and audio’ 100.9 102.0} 101.8; 101.6) 101.4; 101.8); 102.2) 102.4) 102.7} 103.0) 102.9} 103.0) 103.0} 102.9} 102.9 
Education and communication” 105.3 107.6} 107.4; 108.6) 109.1 109.0} 108.8; 108.8} 109.2) 109.2; 1089) 108.4; 108.0] 107.8) 108.2 
| Equcation?....cccccccscsesssseeeees 118.7 125.9} 124.8} 126.9] 129.3} 129.6) 129.7} 129.7) 130.3} 130.7) 130.8} 130.9} 131.1 131.8} 132.3 
Educational books and supplies..... : 299.9 318.5} 319.1] 320.4) 323.9] 324.2} 325.0} 324.5) 330.6) 333.6) 333.9} 333.4) 333.6) 335.5} 336.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8) 351.4) 357.7/ 364.9] 365.7) 366.0} 366.0] 367.2| 368.0} 3682) 368.8) 369.3} 371.1) 372.6 
Gammuunication cs 94.5 93.7 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 90.9 
Information and information processing!” Padi 93.8 92.7 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 89.6 
Telephone services’... 99.4 99.9 99.7 100.8 100.3 100.2 100.1 100.1 100.7 100.7 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 98.3 
Information and information processing 
Pinarihantalechonasaricas 4 22.1 19.0 19.1 1SO( me tS SO] wet O:Si es 17-O1e) 1760 |e med 727; el (25) h(a eT 7-4 | 7 16.8) 16.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!” 29.1 21.8 22.1 21.7 20.8 20.4 19.7 19.3 19.1 18.6 18.6 18.5 17.8 16.9 16.9 
Other goods and services 289.5 302.0) 303.5] 306.0} 307.8] 304.9} 305.0) 305.1} 305.6) 306.4); 305.6] 306.4) 306.0} 306.0) 307.5 
Tobacco and smoking produCts..............2-- se 426.1 463.2} 468.8) 480.7} 488.4] 473.1 472.8) 474.3) 474.3) 474.8) 469.41 469.8| 464.8] 464.8] 470.5 
Personal care! 170.3 174.1] 174.4] 174.3] 174.4] 174.8] 174.9] 174.7] 175.2] 175.7] 176.1] 176.7/ 176.9] 177.2) 177.5 
Personal care products’. 185.7 155.5 155.3 155.1 155.2 155.5 155.0 154.2 154.8 154.0 153.8 154.6 154.2 164.4 154.8 
i Personal care services’ 184.9 189.1 189.4] 189.8] 190.0; 190.1 190.6} 190.7) 189.1 191.6} 192.4) 193.2} 193.6) 193.5) 193.9 
/ Miscellaneous personal services 262.8 274.0} 274.7| 275.2) 274.9] 275.9} 276.6) 276.7) 277.9) 279.9} 281.1) 281.6] 282.4) 283.9) 284.0 
d Commodity and service group: 
RSS ANOT NCIS eer cxnce ch dcuu cnexesahunsuxtoknaxsraviKoipuxearaven 161.4 150.4) 150.1 150.4} 151.0} 151.4) 151.3 150.3 150.7 152.8 154.0 153.0; 151.6) 151.1 150.7 
| FOOGANGIDOVCLAGCS! an ccccccccstossstsavscvernssectesevsnanet 173.0 176.1| 275.7; 175.9] 176.2) 176.3) 176.6) 177.1 177.4 178.3} 178.5} 178.3) 178.7} 179.5} 179.6 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 138.7 135.5} 135.2] 135.6} 136.4] 136.9] 136.5} 135.0] 135.5} 138.0} 139.6] 138.2] 136.0} 135.0] 134.2 
| Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.0 147.0! 146.5] 147.7] 149.4) 159.6} 150.2} 147.3) 148.3] 153.8) 157.3} 154.8) 151.1 149.6] 148.7 
| POU GN Care cern ee axres specie csc careeatsenasennenttnasa assests 126.1 123:1 118.0 119.6 123.5 12555 124.6 120.9 117.3 119.4 122.5 122.8 121.5 118.7 115.2 
| Nondurables less food, beverages, 
| (Tae Hee TeYors! (2) ba-cecee oe teepeer ees eprecet cece Oey 166.3 165.3} 167.6] 168.5} 169.1 169.7; 169.6] 167.2} 171.0) 178.7] 182.6) 178.3} 173.0) 172.3) 173.0 
Durables 125.3 iWalesy| PAs) GeAsy ahaa 121.0} 120.6) 120.4) 120.1 119.9} 119.8; 119.4) 118.8) 1183) 117.6 
SSOIVICOS ioe ccecccesentiseass 199.6 205.9} 206.6) 207.3) 207.6] 207.8) 208.1; 208.3) 209.4) 210.2) 211.2) 211.3) 212.0) 212.9} 213.6 
Rent of shelter’... 187.3 194.5} 194.8) 195.5; 195.5} 196.1 196.2} 196.3) 197.3} 197.9) 198.3} 198.3) 198.8) 198.9) 199.5 
Transporatation servi 199.1 207.7/ 208.0; 208.6} 208.8) 210.0} 211.4) 211.7) 212.2) 213.2) 213.9) 215.0) 216.1} 216.7) 217.4 
Other services 233.7 241.6] 241.6| 243.4) 244.1) 244.6) 2448) 245.1) 246.2) 247.1) 247.0) 246.8) 246.8) 247.2) 247.9 
Special indexes: 
PANROMISHESS HOO Gy encore cserasexsanenisasetteracvaskcsssiand 173.6 175.8} 176.1 WAGE Ae 177.5] 177.5} 177.0] 177.7; 179.3] 180.6) 180.0} 179.5} 179.5) 179.6 
All items less shelter.............. 167.6 168.3} 168.4; 168.9/ 169.5} 169.7} 169.7} 169.1 ABO AAS V2 22 ATA aa 8 
All items less medical care 169.1 171.1 171.3 171.8 172.2 172.5 172.5 eae | 172.7 174.2 175.4 174.8 174.4 174.5 174.5 
Commodities less food..... 140.2 137.3 136.9} 137.4 138.1 138.6; 138.3) 136.8} 137.1 139.7 141.4) 140.0) 137.9 136.9} 136.1 
Nondurables less food....... 150.8 149.2} 148.7) 149.8] 151.5} 152.6] 152.3) 149.6) 150.5} 155.8) 159.2} 156.8) 153.2) 151.8} 151.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel..............++44 166.7 166.1 168.3} 169.2; 169.6} 179.3} 170.2} 168.0} 171.6) 178.7} 182.3) 178.4] 173.5} 172.8) 173.5 
Nondurables....... 161.4 161.4] 161.6] 162.2) 163.2} 163.9) 163.9} 162.6) 163.2} 166.5) 168.5} 167.1 165.3} 164.9} 164.6 
Services less rent of shelter 188.5 193.1 194.1 194.9] 195.3] 195.2} 195.6) 195.9} 196.9} 197.9] 199.5} 199.7) 200.4) 202.2} 202.8 
Services less medical care services..... 193.1 198.9} 199.6} 200.4) 200.6} 200.7) 200.9) 201.1 202.1 202.9} 204.0) 204.0) 204.7} 205.2) 206.2 
128.7 120.9] 124.7} 125.0) 125.3) 125.2] 124.8) 122.6} 126.9) 135.1 142:2| 187.7) 133.2) 135.6) 135.9 
179.8 183.6] 183.3] 183.8) 184.3] 184.7) 184.8) 184.6] 184.8) 185.5} 185.9) 185.8) 185.9) 185.9) 185.9 
All items less food and energy..... 181.7 185.6| 185.4| 186.0) 186.5} 186.9] 187.0} 186.7} 186.9) 187.5} 188.0) 188.0} 188.0} 187.7) 187.7 
Commodities less food and energy..... 146.1 144.4 143.2 143.7 144.4 144.5 144.1 143.1 142.2 142.6 143.1 143.0 142.2 141.3 140.3 
Energy commodities 125.3 T7Giee teteel 9 teks|) 122.21) S125 125.2} 120.7) 127.6} 142.1 150.0} 141.7) 132.3) 131.0} 131.4 
Services lOSS ONELGY.........sscsccsescesesceeeeeeeees 206.0 213.9] 214.3} 215.1] 215.4| 216.1] 216.5} 216.7] 217.7} 2185}/ 218.8] 219.0} 219.6} 219.8; 220.5 


1 Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2003 
= — —————— 
ule’ Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Feb oi Mar. | Apr. | May | June! July 
— + —+ — —+— +— 
U.S. City AVEFAGE.........cccsecrnssssseceseccccecrensenersrereceee M 183.1| 184.2} 183.8] 183.5! 183.7| 183.9] 179.2} 180.3] 179.8} 179.4) 179.6) 179.6 
Region and area size” 

NOFNOASUTDAM se. ccs neccssnceesinterin anced Rea etssecsvisavensvatiiecsavenaunet M 191.7] 193.0| 192.6] 192.7] 192.8) 193.5] 188.6] 189.8] 189.4) 189.2) 189.2 190 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ssssscsesrsrsesesrsereeeee M 193.5} 194.6] 194.4) 194.6] 194.9} 195.5) 189.1 190.0} 189.8/ 189.8} 190.0} 190.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Prom hag SP ea Oye SP a M 113.8] 115.0! 114.4) 114.2} 113.9] 114.5) 114.0) 115.2) 114.5) 114.2} 113.9) 114.5 

Midwesturban cee M 177.8| 178.6] 177.8) 177.7| 178.4] 178.1] 173.3) 174.1) 173.1] 172.9] 173.7] 173.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 180.0 180.7| 179.7) 179.7} 180.7} 180.5! 174.6 175.4) 174.3) 174.2) 175.1| 174.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Ps Stee Ie eer «em M 112:8) 418.6]. 113.2) 113.0) 413.2), 1339 412.5; 113.1 112.6] 112.4) 112.7) 112.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 172.5| 173.0) 171.7} 171.7] 172.6] 171.4| 170.1] 170.6] 169.3) 169.3} 170.1) 169.1 

SOUM ONDA seen cseceenceecctassrunehexeareswactantuvaisyapstere a4 M 176.4] 177.5| 177.4| 176.8) 177.2) 177.3) 173.9} 175.0} 174.7) 174.0) 174.3) 174.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........:ccccesssseessesseesseeseeerees M 178.3] 179.1] 178.9] 178.6} 179.0) 179.1 175.7| 176.5} 176.3) 175.7; 176.2} 176.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009,..cccccscsccecessesssssseseeeeeeeee M 112.5] 113.3] 113.3] 112.8] 113.1) 113.1] 111.7] 112.5) 112.3) 111.8) 112.0} 111.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............+++4 M 174.8| 175.4| 175.5) 174.7) 174.9} 175.0) 174.8) 175.7) 175.4) 174.6) 174.8) 174.6 

WVOSU UND aaa cence secuntaseseattantsunschunuanstucbaiasesatidusuardeareraravcczed M 188.1| 189.3} 188.8] 188.5) 188.1; 188.4; 183.2} 184.7) 184.2) 183.8) 183.3) 183.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... ay M 190.9} 192.1; 191.7] 191.2) 190.9 190.9! 184.4) 185.9; 185.4) 185.0] 184.5) 183.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° BOE LF bens 1 A ednee M 114.5} 115.4) 114.9) 114.7} 114.4) 115.1 114.0) 115.1 114.7; 114.4) 114.1 114.6 

Size classes: 

M 167.5} 168.4 168.0) 167.9) 168.2! 168.3) 165.8) 166.8) 166.3) 166.1 1663 166.3 

M 113:1)| 114.0) °443:7)) 4134) A134) 113.6) 4112:6) 1135) 2135 1127. 11285 “i293 

M 176.0} 176.9] 176.3) 176.1; 176.4) 184.1 174.7| 175.6) 174.9) 1745 1749 174.4 
Selected locai areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—-IN—WI............sseeeeeceeeeeeeesee M 184.1) 184.8) 183.4) 183.4 184.1) 184.1] 178.1) 179.0! 177.4) 177.3) 178.0] 177.8 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA M 186.5} 188.2} 187.6] 186.4 186.3) 186.3) 179.6; 181.6) 180.9} 179.9} 179.6) 179.6 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 196.2} 197.1} 196.7; 196.8 196.9) 197.7) 191.3) 192.1; 191.8; 191.7) 191.9} 192.8 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT............0eeeee 1 - 202.8 -| 202.3 -| 203.0 -| 202.3 -| 201.8 -| 202.2 

Cleveland—Akron, OH vee 1 - 175.4 -| 175.1 -| 176.0 -| 167.1 -| 166.3 -| 167.0 

DaNASHFE WOT TK cccnnscesecevavevenradenerenesawansyanceverronde 1 - 176.8 -| 176.9 -| 176.5 -| 176.5 -| 176.4 -| 175.9 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV/ v.scccsssssssssesseeee 1 = 115.9 =) 145.7 -| 116.8 —| 115.5 -| 115.1 -| 116.2 

Atlanta rGA sn ccccccsdscssessicecasnscssscasverseaens 2 180.7 -| 182.1 -| 181.5 -| 178.1 -| 179.2 -| 178.7 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI 2 182.4 -| 182.2 -| 182.8 -| 176.8 -| 176.4 -| 176.7 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........ccccccccseeeeseeeneeeeeeed 2 164 -| 162.5 -| 162.5 -| 161.7 -| 160.9 -| 160.7 - 

Malai Ft. Cau derdane, Plc icin istracsrsqntncnccsarcsinantesansvie 2 180.3 -| 180.6 -| 179.4 - 178 -| 178.4 -| 176.8 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 186.6 -| 187.2 -| 189.7 -| 185.9 -| 186.3 —-| 187.8 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.........c0seseeeeseeeeeee 2 a 

Seattle—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA........s:scssssrsseeseeeeereeeed 2 Ss 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
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AK; Cincinnatti, _OH-KY-IN; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 


use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 
Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


POrCOnt- CHANGE sii ssscascesctacaveessscicessvecssecbarsavececese 
Food and beverages: 


P@KCONUCHKANGE ss Gecscsevcssctescstsscscesecess sta ssaycerscan? 
Housing: 


Percent Changer re em es 


Apparel: 


POICONT CHANGE! t.copeccceseoncecccnseccens-sesacaeescesescaeeces 
Transportation: 


POIGENtiChang@sccsccsscrcccusssasvercccccercnsccsssecarobeerscs 
Medical care: 


PSICONLCHaNGOsrcciercucersacccescarseececesaeeenttasn san. 
Other goods and services: 


Percent change.. 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


Percent change. 


1993 


144.5 
3.0 


141.6 
2.1 


141.2 
2.7 


133.7 
1.4 


130.4 
3.1 


201.4 
5.9 


192.9 
§.2 


1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 
a a 
| 

148.2) 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 
2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 
144.9! 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 
2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 
144.8; 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 
2.5 2.6 29 2.6 2.3 
133.4, 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 
=) =10 =2 9 1 
134.3; 139.4 143.0 144.3 141.6 
3.0| 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 
211.0; 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 
4.8) 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 
198.5} 206.9] 215.4] 224.8| 287.7 
2.9) 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 


1999 
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2000 2001 2002 


igece 177.1 
3.4 2.8 


168.4 173.6 
2.3 3.1 


169.6 176.4 
3.5 4.0 


129.6 127.3 
1.3 -1.8 


153.3 154.3 
6.2 0.7 


260.8 272.8 
41 4.6 


271.1 282.6 
5.0 4.2 


168.9 173.5 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Grouping fe A M 5 
| 2001 | 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. si pr. ay | June July? 
Finished QOOdS..........::ssssesesseseeeeeeseeees 140.7| 1388] 138.8] 138.8| 139.1| 140.7] 139.7] 139.0] 1408] 142.3| 144.2] 1421] 142.0] 143.1] 143.0 


141.5 139.4] 139.6] 139.6| 140.0) 141.6] 140.4] 139.6] 1419] 144.0] 1463] 143.8] 143.7] 145.1 145.0 
141.3 140.0) 139.8) 139.3] 138.7! 139.2) 139.2] 139.5] 142.0] 142.3] 142.8) 144.0] 144.6] 145.3] 145.0 


Finished consumer goods... 
Finished consumer f00dS.........-.2s++::+008 
Finshed consumer goods 

excluding foods............++. 
Nondurable goods less food.. 


141.4 138.8 | 139.1 139.3) 140.2} 1422] 140.5] 139.3] 141.6] 144.4] 147.4] 143.5] 143.0) 144.7] 144.7 
142.8 139.8} 141.0] 141.5] 1428) 1438] 1420] 1406] 143.8] 147.9] 151.7] 1469] 1463} 149.0] 149.1 


Durable goods..........::++++ 133.9 ABSON ASIeSa ASTON TSikT 134.8] 133.6) 132.8] 133.2] 133.1 1344} 132.5] 132.4] 131.6| 131.6 
Capital equipment..........2ceceeeseeees : 139.7 139.1 138.4] 138.2] 138.3) 139.9] 139.5] 139.1 139.3} 139.2} 139.9] 139.1 139.0 | 139.0] 139.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components................0++ 128.7 127.8) 128.1 128.4| 129.3} 129.7) 129.7] 129.4} 131.1 133.5} 1362} 133.0} 132.5) 133.4] 133.7 
Materials and components 
KOFIMANULACKUTIAG ss assectaspekeccaceuxsursavne ovar~eos 127.4 126.1 126.3| 1265] 1269! 127.4] 127.6) 127.2) 127.9} 129.5} 130.1 129.4} 129.3) 129.6] 129.4 


=s 
nN 
wo 
o 
<i 
ie) 
» 
wo 


Materials for food manufacturing wef 124.3 123:2) | 1227) 2320 125.0} 126.9] 1289} 129.6} 129.0} 129.6} 130.8} 134.4] 133.7 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 131.8 129.2! 129.7) 130.3] 131.5] 132.9} 132.8] 131.4] 133.4] 138.1 140.1 137.6 | 137.0] 137.0] 136.6 
Materials for durable manufacturing........J 125.2 124.7) 125.3} 125.3] 125.9! 125.9] 126.3) 1262} 126.1 126.8 | 126.9} 126.7} 1288] 127.3) 127.3 
Components for manufacturing..........-.-.-. 126.3 126.1 126.0} 125.9] 125.9] 1258] 126.0) 125.9] 125.8) 125.8) 126.0) 126.0] 126.1 125.9 | 126.0 


Materials and components i 
HOP CONSUUCNON orca cercsoeecsnsinnecennenontteecnenn 150.6 151.3 151.7 152.1 152.1 


b A5E74[ 152) TS 151.4} 152.1] 152.3) 152.9] 152.9] 1532] 153.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants.................+ 104.5 96.3 97.3 97.6) 100.6! 101.6} 101.2} 100.9| 1069] 113.6; 124.8) 110.8) 108.1 111.5] 113.0 
Containers “| eetooal 152.1] 151.4] 151.5| 1525; 153.3] 153.4) 15382] 153.4] 153.7] 1538] 1540] 153.9] 153.9) 153.0 
SUDDHOS ss veres-ssscsnvsteerossecnveneeeccnncesesrcacsensteced 138.6 138.9 | 139.1 139.3] 139.6! 139.5] 139.6] 139.6} 140.1 140.7 | 141.2} 141.3] 141.5] 141.4] 141.6 
Crude materials for further I 
PFOCOSSIIN Gc srccssesarepsscceayseceasccsacsanssenase 121.3 108.1 | 1068] 108.7) 1109; 1126] 1161] 1181] 127.3] 134.0) 1522] 128.0] 1309] 1368] 133.0 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. | 106.2 99.5 98.0 99.7 | 100.7 99.9 99.4} 100.5} 105.6] 1063| 105.7} 107.0} 111.0) 110.0] 107.4 
Crude nonfood materials..........:ccccccsecseeseed 127.3 111.4 110.2 112.1 115.4! 119.0 125.3 128.2 140.4 151.7 184.4 140.6 142.4 153.7 149.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................] 140.4 138.3 | 138.3] 138.4] 139.0) 140.8) 139.6] 138.7) 1403} 142.1} 1443] 141.5] 141.1 142.2 | 142.3 
Finished energy goods...... ‘ 96.8 88.8 90.5 91.3 93.0 94.5 91.3 90.7 95.3} 101.7/ 107.4} 100.0 98.9] 103.5} 103.5 
Finished goods less energy..... | 147.5 147.3| 146.7] 1465] 1464) 147.9) 147.6} 147.0) 1479} 147.9] 1486] 1482/ 1483] 148.3] 148.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy........ 150.8 150.8 | 150.3; 150.0] 149.9, 151.3] 151.0} 1502] 151.5) 151.6; 152.3} 152.1 162.3:}, 152:3,|) 1522 
Finished goods less food and energy.......-| 150.0 150.2] 149.5] 149.3] 149.5) 151.3] 150.9] 149.9) 150.3} 151.0} 151.0] 150.0} 150.0} 149.7] 149.8 
Finished consumer goods less food 
BUND ONO Ye ccase cose ocseanaccsensesssnsansdscaecsnusonve 156.9 157.6 187.1 156.8 197.1) 159.1 158.6 157.2 157.7 157.6 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.0 156.9 
Consumer nondurable goods less food \ 
ANG OMOl GV avs sezsencietaccterecariresprcaaasarestd 175.1 177.5| 177.9| 177.9| 1783! 1785) 1789| 1767] 177.4} 177.3| 177.7] 177.5| 177.6| 177.4] 177.5 
Intermediate materials less foods | 
ANG OGASS, ca.2 vesveseerentsasevescpensscsesedeuep ced 130.5 128.5 | 128.8] 129.0} 130.0 | 130.4} 130.3) 130.0} 131.7] 134.2] 137.0] 133.7] 133.1 133.9 | 134.2 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 115.9 115.5} 115.8} 116.8) 1180; 1174] 117.5] 1188] 120.4] 121.2] 121.0) 121.2} 1228] 125.1 124.8 
Intermediate energy QOOdS...........:sseese| 104.1 95.9 96.7 97.0} 100.4 101.6 {| 101.0} 100.0} 105.8} 1132] 1242) 110.1 107.1 110.5 | 112.3 
Intermediate goods less energy......-.-.-.--+++ 135.1 134.5 | 134.8) 135.0) 135.3; 1354] 1355] 135.5] 136.1 137.1 137.6 | 137.3] 137.5] 137.6] 137.5 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BIIGIONGN GY sacatancasrtecisaacostoasoaduvtasseraetwecwse 136.4 135.8 | 136.0] 136.2} 136.5 136.6 | 136.7} 136.6} 137.1 138.1 138.7 | 138.4) 1385] 138.5) 138.4 


Crude energy materials 122.8 102.0 98.1 101.2] 1059] 111.3] 120.0) 124.0] 140.1 153.9 | 200.2) 138.8] 141.4] 157.9] 151.0 
Crude materials less energy. HW 1122 108.7 | 108.9] 110.0} 110.6 | 109.9} 109.8) 1105} 115.1 116.9] 116.5] 117.0] 120.0] 1189] 117.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 130.6 135.7 141.0 140.3 | 145.4 146.5 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
| [December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2002 2003 


sic Industry . 
2001 | 2002 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June? | July? 


— | Total mining industries...........ccssssesssesneseceesees 114.3 96.6 93.5 95.9} 100.1 | 104.5] 1105] 113.8] 126.0} 137.4] 169.1] 124.5] 126.3] 138.3] 133.2 


10 Metal mining 70.8 93.6 74.7 73.2 73.6 72.8 74.2 74.5 | 78.0. 78.5 76.8 73.9 778 79.1 78.7 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... 91.3 93.9 93.9 93.4 92.8 93.4 93.6 93.1 93.2 93.4 93.7 94.8 94.6 94.1 93.4 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 127.5 107.0 | 102.0] 106.0) 112.8) 119.5] 128.8] 133.9] 152.5] 170.2] 220.0) 150.2) 1527] 171.3] 163.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fuels............-.--ssssscerecesssese 141.0 143.5 | 143.7] 143.5] 143.5 | 143.7] 143.8) 144.2| 144.9] 145.4] 145.9] 146.3] 146.4] 146.7] 146.7 

— | Total manufacturing industries................. | 134.6 133.7 | 133.6 | 133.7 | 135.0] 135.6] 134.6] 134.0] 135.7] 137.6] 138.7] 136.3] 135.8] 136.2] 136.5 


20 Food and kindred products.... 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 125.1 | 125.3] 125.3} 125.1] 125.1 | 125.1} 124.8] 124.7 | 124.7] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9] 124.9 

24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 156.2 155.3 | 155.5] 155.9} 155.3) 154.6] 154.1] 1542] 154.4] 155.7] 155.3] 156.0] 156.4) 157.3] 160.3 
25 Furniture and fixtures..... J 14541 146.3 | 146.6 | 146.6] 147.0} 147.2] 147.0} 146.8] 147.0] 147.1 | 147.2| 147.3] 147.4 | 147.5 | 147.5 
26 Paper and allied products...... Ap eG 143.7 | 142.9} 143.5] 144.1 | 144.6] 145.1] 144.9] 1448] 144.9] 144.9] 145.1] 145.3] 145.0] 144.8 


132.8 132.0) 131.5 | 131.3] 136.1} 131.6] 131.6] 132.6] 133.9} 134.5] 134.8] 135.1 | 135.7] 137.3] 137.2 
386.1 401.9} 408.6] 408.5) 408.5| 408.6) 409.2) 380.3) 379.7| 379.8] 380.9} 375.5} 376.4; 376.1] 376.3 
116.9 115.8} 115.7 | 195:5 | 115.6} 115.6) 115.8.) 116.1} 116:3))° 1915.2) 115.1) 116:2)) 115:3)) 11515 9915.4 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 188.7 193.0 | 193.1} 193.2] 193.4] 193.6| 194.0] 194.1] 196.4] 196.7} 196.7] 197.0] 197.3] 197.2 | 197.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products............ 158.4 157.3 | 158.5 | 158.6] 158.7) 159.5] 159.7] 159.3} 160.9) 162.3} 165.2] 166.7) 165.8) 165.2} 164.9 
29 Petroleum refining and related products. 105.3 98.8 | 101.1 | 103.2; 109.6] 117.5} 106.7] 102.4) 116.5} 138.0] 145.9] 118.7] 111.0] 115.4] 118.1 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.9 125.5 | 125.5 | 125.9] 1263) 126.3] 125.8] 125.8} 126.3) 127.2} 128.1] 129.1] 129.2 | 129.0} 128.8 
31 Leather and leather products............... x 4 141.3 141.1 141.4 | 142.0) 141.9] 141.8] 142.1 142.5 | 142.4] 1424] 1424] 142.7] 142.2] 141.8] 142.4 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 136.0 137.1 137.0 | 137.4| 137.6 | 137.4] 137.3) 137.3] 137.6] 137.8] 137.7} 138.1 138.0 | 137.7 | 138.2 
33 Primary metal industries.............:ccsesseeeeeeeees 116.1 116.2 | 116.9} 117.1 117.9} 118.0] 118.3} 118.1 117:9' | 118:0"| 1918:0)|" 11728: 117-871" INS:331) 11726 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 


EQUIPMENT...........eeesseeesreeeeeene 131.0 TSU. | 131.97) 132.07 13281 1 S221) 1S2c0 1 132:27\ 13243250 S207 | 132.7 1) deer) veew le ilaeo 
35 Machinery, except electrical... 118.0 117.2 | 117.2 | 116.8:| 116.8) 116.8) 176.6) 116.5) 116.5) 116.2)) 116.0) 116.1.) 116.0) 216.21 (1164 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and Supplie@s............ceceeeeeeeeees 107.0 105.7} 105.5} 105.5] 105.4} 105.1] 105.0} 104.3} 104.2) 103.8} 104.0} 104.0] 104.0] 103.6 | 103.7 
37 APS ERISOCHLERIONN. coho vist ach eresanacieascasessvait-eeuaxs cite} 137.9 137.3! | 195.5 |) 135.0 | 195.17) 139.4) 138:3"] 137:6:| 138.1) 138.3'| 189.8] 1375) 137.6) 136.7 1) 136;6 


38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and CIOCKS...........cceseeeeeeees 127.3 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.4] 128.7] 128.8] 128.8] 128.8] 129.4) 129.8) 129.7] 129.9] 129.8) 130.0] 130.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).........:cscceceeseeeeeeeeeee 132.4 133.3 | 133.4] 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.5. 133.8] 133.7) 134.0] 133.8] 133.9] 133.9] 133.9) 134.3 


Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 


and warehousing (06/93 = 100)............:.-0:++++ 123.1 124.5 | 124.3) 125.0} 125.1] 125.5] 125.9] 125.9) 1265] 126.8) 127.3} 127.4] 127.4| 127.5] 127.8 

43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)..........-...-+-+ 143.4 150.2 | 155.0) 155.0} 155.0] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0} 155.0} 155.0) 155.0} 155.0] 155.0] 155.0) 155.0 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100)...........-+44 129.8 134.6 | 135.4] 135.3} 139.0] 141.0} 141.3] 142.2; 142.9] 140.7] 140.9] 139.9] 147.6 | 147.8] 151.1 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).. ; 157.2 157.8 | 157.9 | 158.0} 158.6] 160.1 | 159.4] 159.8) 161.4} 160.2) 161.8) 162.2] 162.0] 162.4] 163.3 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 110.3 111.9 | 112.3 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.7 | 112.3 | 111.8 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 111.0 | 110.6 | 111.8 | 111.9 | 111.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


Index 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 de 2000 2001 2002 
Finished goods | 
124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.8 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 
Other crrccrceconececctunnrtseeceurentees cceccsreaseeatuserauseeernecxenH 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
MOteal Sesay-tavececcswerecsscwucacccavaaetrecescesrustrsongivsescssancesnssiavinssad 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 
Foods a! 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 
EEROMQY sesesscesncescoscvancseeestescaivsvasaunpanyvoyenncceas=scdesay 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 
Othe leanro tee. n ences raat rate os ctapcnos eo mavedararcevraue sagas venta} 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 
Crude materials for further processing 
Cita perce setescenecasevaverceesaecyanescvexensnorsasesenspareuantatetaasvestersd 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.4 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 
BROODS eccecsercecteusecsexcgencaves ausecen sheds avcevasaeasscrar-“nerepns 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 


101.8 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
SITC 2002 2003 
Industry + +———+ 
Rev. 3 July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
0| Food and live amimals.............::scsssseeseesseesseneseneeeseeny 101.1} 103.4} 107.7] 106.4) 106.7} 105.8; 105.6) 106.1} 105.9| 1055] 108.0} 107.5 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOns........csccseccscsseseseesesseeeceseerase 87.8 88.7 89.8 89.1 87.8 90.3 90.4 95.4 96.4 97.9} 101.5] 102.9 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations..........ecsseseeeseneeereeees 112.7 | 119:9] 133.4) 130.5] 181.7] 1426.3 128.0} 1282) 1222) 120.0) 124:2) 165 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.0 98.2 98.9 97.8 98.9 98.3} 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUuels...........ssesee 99.8 97.9 97.3 96.8 98.3 98.5 99.8} 101.0} 102.3] 1036) 1045] 103.9 


22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 
24| Cork and WOOG.........::02+ 
25| Pulp and waste paper....... 


117.0) 1138.5} 114.1 107.2{| 1169} 1162} 1194] 1166) 1166) 1189] 127.4] 122.7 
88.1 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.7 90.3 90.9 91.1 91.2 91.3 91.0 90.4 
96.5 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.8 85.2 82.6 86.4) 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 


26| Textile fibers and their WaStC.........:eeseseseeseeeereeenseeeeeees 94.6 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.3} 100.2) 101 6 105.0} 106.0} 104.2) 103.2 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP.........:cccesesceseseserseseees 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 91.8 96.3 99.6} 1046] 105.8; 107.8; 105.8| 109.0 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 97.1 97.3| 102.8} 109.3} 104.5 99.5} 112.0] 124.1 130.1 107.5 102.5 | 107.8 
BZ) (Coal COKG, ANG DQUCHOS: :.cocccscsescaseccarascynuqsecsastasseccvedass 114.3] 1143) 1140) 1140] 1140] 113.7] 113.7] 113.7] 11389] 111.9] 1122) 1124 


33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 91.6 92.0 98.0 | 105.8 99.6 92.2} 108.1 122.9 130.2 102.8 96.4 | 102.7 


5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. .....:cceeeeeeeees 96.1 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 97.9 99.2 100.6 101.4 100.9 100.8 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............ 100.8} 101.3) 101.3] 107.3} 1012) 101.2) 1024 104.1 104.1 103.9} 103.9} 104.8 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........). 97.1 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 95.3 
57} — Plastics in primary fOrMs ..........:seseceseseesseesererers nf 99.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.5 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5 | 100.5 97.6 96.6 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms........ 96.4 96.5 96.9 97.6 97.7 95.9 97.1 97.5 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.€.5. ......... 97.3 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8} 100.6| 100.6} 100.7} 101.5| 100.9} 101.6 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7} 100.0 99.9 


62) Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ....csccessescseseesserseneesees 103.8 | 105.1 205.9} 105.7} 105.4) 105.6] 107.1 108.8} 108.4] 1086] 1085) 110.1 110.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


BING DADRIDOAIG a. ctncaedurrakcap eck eninits sane verknncasren 95.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.1 

66] Nonmetallic mineral Manufactures, 1.6.8. ......cccceeeee 102.2} 102.2} 102.2} 101.4} 101.3} 101.3] 100.5] 100.4] 100.2| 100.3} 100.3] 100.4] 100.4 
GB! NOMS OS MOAB cisssssrcciysaraetscartardtexaiscarcavntesessinvasis 85.2 84.9 84.4 83.4 83.2 83.5 82.2 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.7 
7| Machinery and transport CquIPMEN.........sesereeeseeeeesnes 98.7 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.9 98.0 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.@.s., 

ANG! MACHING PATE curcosstaysisesrscmbnnstcesnsssexe 102.1 102.3 | 102.3} 102.2} 102.3] 101.6] 102.0} 102.3] 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 102.4] 102.2 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 90.4 90.3 89.3 89.1 88.6 88.6 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.3 88.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipMent...........ccceceeeee| 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 
7? Electrical machinery and equipment... sea 93.3 93.5 93.6 93.3 93.4 92.9 92.3 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.9 89.9 
CBI ROG VARICES; ccusiccczsavessasszpyinyaevexkusnye suteusnoucd renennseiantsss4% 100.4} 100.6) 100.6} 100.9} 100.9} 101.0) 101.2} 101.1 100.9} 101.1 101.0} 101.1) 101.4 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

Instruments ANd APPArAatuS...........cecccceeeeeeeeeeseneneneee 


104.5 | 104.6) 104.6) 104.7] 105.2] 105.1 106.5} 106.8} 106.9] 107.1 107.1 107.2 | 107.5 
102.1 102.0} 101.8} 101.8} 101.7] 101.7] 102.2) 102.2! 102.2) 1025] 102.4] 1026] 102.8 


94.1 93.8 93.4 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{2000 = 100] 
SER a a a a a ee 
2002 2003 
Bay's Industry 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June July 
s OW Foodandilivetanimals.ccs..c.-2<e..¢sens-ceccdaecceesccces-cortl 96.3 96.6 98.8 97.6 97.6 98.8} 100.4| 100.0} 101.2] 101.6 99.8 99.4 100.4 
01 Meat and meat preparations 105.9 105.4 103.4 102.0 101.2 106.8 101.7 107.4 108.5 108.8 110.3 102.9 106.9 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic Invertebrates: .-.. <...ccc.scesceccensseveescesccsssoessscacl 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.5 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.6 
05] Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 105.0} 105.0} 106.7} 107.5} 106.2] 1056] 111.5] 104.7] 110.7] 1085] 103.9 108.9 107.7 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RELOLO OL te coe etn conse unecl caus (ae sn overs tcon teens esccceoceccereth 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9 104.0 106.7 100.2 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.4 
1) Beverages and tobacco. ..........-.c--ccsssssssessscosssconsesees 102.7} 102.5} 102.6) 102.4] 102.5) 102.7} 103.0} 1033] 104.0} 1045] 1046 103.9 104.0 
11 Beverages 102.4} 102.2] 1022) 102.1 102.2} 1024] 102.3] 102.7} 103.0} 103.6; 103.8 103.7 103.8 
2) Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 96.8 96.8 96.4 95.7 94.9 94.5 95.2 97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5 100.6 
DAE COKK SANG WOO berscenc.ceecevesussckesssosecosttsnvessscerictssesevesssscsate 103.4 | 101.8 98.3 96.3 96.0 94.0 94.7 96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4 100.0 
22) tae FLD SANG | WASLO | PADOM:.-svczsccessssccssescuescsudeseranuseensteserscacied 80.2 82.3 82.3 82.3 80.5 78.9 77.9 80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... ia 96.4 95.2 93.3 93.8 93.9 94.7 95.5 99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7 100.3 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. ..........:..-. 91.0 97.5 104.0 101.6 99.9 101.4 103.6 102.3 102.6 102.3 103.5 104.9 98.8 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... as 66.1 91.1 96.3 97.0 90.4 94.9 109.6 121.2 126.0 101.6 96.0 101.5 105.2 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 88.9 92.9 97.8 97.7 89.8 94.2 108.1 119.8 | 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.3 102.4 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured..............:ccccesccecseeeeeeeed TALAE Wext 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.0 117.8 129.3 185.9 120.5 119.0 130.1 122.8 
5} Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......scssseseseeeeeees 98.6 98.9 98.7 98.3 98.0 98.2 99.1 99.8 101.1 100.4 99.0 100.1 100.1 
52 Inorganic CheMiCalS. .............::scceeeceeeee 100.0 100.2 100.1 101.5 102.5 102.5 104.2 106.5 110.8 107.5 105.8 106.4 106.4 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 96.4 96.8 96.6 95.8 95.9 96.7 96.5 97.5 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............::seeeeseee 98.7 | 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.3 99:25)" 101:8) |" 101.5: 10S) TOTS) 102. 10255 S08 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 100.4 101.2 98.4 98.4 98.8 99.2 97.2 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 
57, PIAStCS fi Primary lORNSixsscccs cect cena 96.6 96,4 97.9 96.4 96.0 94.8 97.3 97.9 99.3 99.5 101.7 106.1 105.1 
58 PIAStICSININONPrIMAryTONMS scucssccccensverssceeuccssecsvasvarcostend 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.6 100.2 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.8 100.8 101.7 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ....:ccseeeeeeeeeees 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.6 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.5 94.9 
62| Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. .......esssesceecseesesseeesseeeeeeeeeey 98.2 98.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG DAPSIDOAN Aer cesece nce csesetec sce seapcarvercecnussspexevareanccr, 91.7 92.7 93.7 93.3 93.3 93.0 92.6 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.4 93.2 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. en 97.2 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 
68 INOMPOrCOUS IN OLAIS ctr. nasnnys cs sacessanseesaneasborssazasaannconcssesespana 79.2 iad 76.4 76.0 76.6 77.3 76.1 79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.1 
69 Manufactures Of metals, 0.6.8. .........:cccceseeseeseeseeseeeeeeeees 98.3 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.5 98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipment 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.7 95.6 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 98.7 99.2 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.4 100.3 100.7 100.6 100.6 101.4 102.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANG MACHINE PAS. sscsey neces aaoeteoenasese ee 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8; 100.0} 100.0 100.7 100.8 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 84.6 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.7 80.8 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent............ceceseesee] 94.0 93.1 92.8 92.3 91.1 92.0 91.7 90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.2 88.5 
ai Electrical machinery and equipment............:.ecceeceeeeeeeeee| 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.0 95.9 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 95.6 
Bll ee ROAG VONICIOS:. cceassssoxcventsecstecccxervescesscceeretsesceererasesasncccced 100.3} 100.3} 100.3} 100.8} 100.5} 100.5} 100.4} 100.6} 100.6} 100.6; 100.7 100.7 100.7 
85| Footwear... 99.3 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.4 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7. 100.0 99.9 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. . 98.4 98.8 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.5 98.8 99.2 99.4 99.6 99.3 100.0 _100.1 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


12000 = 100) 
2002 | 2003 
Catego’ la ] 
me July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
ALL COMMODITIES. ....0...--:20:cscserscsscesessscssncesessnanaseee 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 
Foods, feeds, ANd DEVErageS............sseseseeeeeeeeeeny 104.0 | 106.1 109.8| 107.6| 109.6] 108.7} 108.7) 108.3] 108.2} 1085) 111.8] 111.3) 110.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............+ 104.5| 106.7| 110.7| 108.2} 110.4} 109.5] 109.4} 108.8} 108.1 108.6 | 112.1 tit2 | Mddet 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.0 | 100.7} 101.3] 102.1 102.0} 102.3) 102.8} 104.6} 110.0} 108.0) 110.2| 113.1 109.3 
Industrial supplies and materials.........-....seeeeeceeeerd 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 100.6 100.1 99.4 100.1 99.8 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4 | 100.1 101.9 103.3 103.8 104.8 104.6 103.5 104.4} 104.7 
Fuels andlUbricants.cccccccrcccccestrcrqmscccecsseseveevasescaa)  NOG.O) 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2| 103.8; 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.1 96.7 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................- 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9} 100.7} 100.2} 100.7) 100.3 
Selected building materials........:.:ccscsseeeseneeeeeeed 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 
Gap ital GOOdSsccecerarcess+zseceeepecsnenanesssisneesstes vearer 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.7 97.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. .| 101.8] 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 101.9 101.5 101.6 101.5 101.5 101.6 101.6 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........cccceeeeeerereed 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.7 94.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............++] 100.9} 101.1 101.1 101.4|} 101.4} 101.3} 101.5 101.6 101.5 101.6 101.5 101.6 101.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................+4 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 
Nondurables, manufactured............. 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 
Durables, manufactured...........ccccsceceeeseeeeseeeenees 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9 | 100.1 100.1 
Agricultural COMMOItIES. ............seseseseeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 103.4} 105.2] 1086) 1066) 108.7] 1082} 1083]/ 107.9} 107.5 | 107.9| 110.6} 110.0} 110.0 
Nonagricultural ComModitieS..............ccseeeeeseeeese eens 97.9 97.9 98.0 98.1 98.0 97.8 98.2 98.8 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 
41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[2000 = 100} 
2002 2003 
Category 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. fe May | June | July 
Ai al 
ALL COMMODITIES re -cessacs cscs cescsncasavaccntarses uspoaniaee 94.5 94.8 95.5 95.5 94.6 95.2 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.1 96.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............sssssesseeeeeeees 96.9 96.9 99.7) 100.0 99.9} 100.2; 101.3; 1012) 1026] 1025] 101.3) 100.7] 101.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............+++4 102.4} 102.0} 105.4} 106.1 105.8 | 106.0) 107.9) 107.8; 109.6} 1089] 107.5] 107.1 107.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 85.0 86.0 87.3 86.6 87.1 87.5 86.8 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ssseeeeseeed 91.3 92.6 95.2 95.4 92.3 94.6 | 101.3] 107.4] 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.1 99.9 
Fuels and UbiCAnte i aarecreccvaseccreretccuxewersenn  UOOuT 90.7 96.2 96.7 89.8 94.7} 109.1 120.9 | 125.2 99.3 94.9} 100.1 103.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products............s0000 88.5 91.8 97.1 97.0 89.0 94.0] 107.7} 119.9} 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.1 100.4 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........:csceccsseeeseeeesees 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 89.7 89.1 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 93.6 93.6 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials............csrvrsevscesrserseeees 98.1 99.1 99.4 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 101.5} 1024| 1042] 103.5} 1025{ 103.0] 103.0 
Selected building materials.........:cccccsseseeeseeeeed 99.9 99.2 97.6 96.9 96.4 95.0 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7 | 101.8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 89.4 88.6 89.7 89.9 90.5 91.5 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.7 92.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 97.1 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.1 96.9 97.4 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 98.3 
Capital GGOGS 25 trcc; cles nes carer tnedecnoncecaneieavaxxcuttsesaaanl 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........] 95.3 95.9 95.7 95.2 94.8 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.9 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........sssessessssssessecssseeseees 93.8 93.9 93.7 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.7 92.6 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............6.604 100.2 | 100.2} 100.3] 100.7) 100.4) 100.5; 100.3} 100.5| 100.5| 100.5| 100.6] 100.7) 100.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............60 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 
Nondurables, manufactured i 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.7 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.9 100.0 
Durables; MAnuUACUirdiciscsscaicsmicsmunaiaen O78 97.0 96.8 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 96.2 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods. ..........s000ee 95.3 95.6 95.4 95.4 95.2 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.6 95.6 96.2 95.7 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100) 
= a RT TEI | TR PEE SS ET GS PS SS | 
Category aoe { 2002 2003 | 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June | 
AIR {GIGHEINBOURG) aseneverscr anus tascovusteetevexsccctacccasnarsenstyd 95.1 94.9 95.2 109.5 
AIP fFGIQhit: (OUEDOUNG) is ccescrcncecsiessacevaresccaveravuneccatenes 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 95.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).........:cccceceeseeeeeeee 106.4 107.6 103.5 103.3 119.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... aat| 110.2 100.8 99.4 123.2 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........ceescseeseeseeeteesesee ed 98.1 116.2 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 2000 2001 2002 = 2003 
ll Hil IV | iH) HT} IV | ll Ul IV I il 
Business | i ; 
Output per hour of all persoMs...............cssssessssssssssssesere 116.6 | 1168) 117.5) 117.4) 117.8) 1188) 121.3] 123.9} 124.1 125:9 || 126;4 || 127.2 |) 91295 
Gompensation | per NOUN. <.00...<c<-00500--sascsnseseacnaseacarse 131.9] 1346] 135.9] 137.4) 1382) 139.1 139.8 | 141.0} 142.4} 143.1 143.7 | 145.4) 146.9 
Real compensation per hour Peal ieee tal Obst Aelia iS vesl et cON metnlid Outlet abort 112.8 113.4 | 113.5] 113.5 113.4 113.7 114.7 
WiallabOriCOSISs ce cere tecescretecrcreneccesthnemesec-otenere|h Mlitoad TSS) RS |) rz) 117.3. 117.1 115.2} 11388] 114.7] 113.6] 113.7) 1142] 113.5 
UnitinonlaborpayMentss, «...cc.csssesvx.+cccssusacscvossccus acess 113.8 | 111.0) 111.9)-112.0) 113.3) 115.1 117.0] 119.7] 1188] 120.9] 122.1 122.3 | 124.3 
Implictt'price detlator:<-<5<-<: .cccrecsseossecnsevaresseccsseeeess 1134.) 113.7) 114.31) 115:2))=415:87|] 116.45) 115.9") 116.0) 116.21) 16:35) F16:855 117.2 nied, 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ceeceseeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeee 116.1 116.4] 117.0] 116.9] 117.4] 1183] 120.7] 123.4] 123.7] 125.5] 126.0] 126.7} 128.8 
Compensation per hour ..| 131.4] 134.2] 135.3] 136.7] 137.4] 138.2; 138.9] 140.2) 141.5] 1422] 1428] 1442] 145.6 
Real compensation per NOUr.............-.ssseecseceeeeeneeees 109.7 111.0 Adf.e 111.3 111.0 111.4 112.1 112.8 112.9 112.8 112.7 112.8 113.7 
AU ADOM COSIS secs crrcsccvepsescreseteneccassenece-casenseanvoecawessselp ihbsed A15:3) | 195265) 117.05) 1ived 116.8 | 115.1 /1,113.6 |} 1144] 113.3] 113.3] 113.8] 113.0 
Unit nonlabor payments... edo Sule IZ Onlm touts oat Onl mn O.On Wi O-Ollmet2ieOulme alse entacel 124.3) 124.5] 126.4 
HMIpICH PricesdellatOla ncn: uenceveuss pcs seeseasance asic. caresses 113.9] 1143] 1148] 115.7] 1163] 1168] 1165] 1164) 1168) 1169) 117.3) 117.7} 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMplOyeeS..........ecesccseeeeeeereeed 118.2] 119.4] 119.4] 118.7] 120.0] 121.3] 124.5 | 126.0] 127.7} 128.7] 129.9} 131.3) 133.9 
Compensation PerNOulaecc-0:--ee:-ncs---:eccanvars.tscermiese 127.7| 130.3] 131.6) 131.2] 1826] 133.8] 134.7] 135.9] 137.3] 138.2] 139.2] 141.0] 142.3 
Real compensation per NOUF............ccsecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 106.6 107.8 108.1 106.8 107.1 107.8 108.7 109.4 109.5 109.7 109.9 110.2 eT 
Total unit Costs... ..| 107.5] 108.6} 109.8] 110.8] 111.3} 111.7] 1098] 109.5] 109.4) 109.6) 109.3] 109.3] 107.9 

UT AD ON COSTS seeseseevoereeciaeeteresctsnenscosteccecesavsasacatmanrecd 108.0 | 109.1 110.2) 110.6] 110.4] 1103} 1082] 107.9| 107.5] 107.4) 107.1 107.3 | 106.3 

UTEMOMIADOMCOStS icessxcesezsetenecssescssavsscvaronestecamarsaeer 106.3 | 107.1 108.9} 111.6} 113.5] 115.5] 114.1 194.0) |) 414-6) di1'5:49) $25 114-63 i 22 
Unit profits. | 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9) 107.6] 107.6} 107.8) 1046) 110.1 112.2} 125.3 
Unit nonlabor payMent...........c..cseccscserssoreserneceneees 109.5 107.7 106.3 106.9} 108.9) 111.0 112.4] 1124] 112.8 112.6 113.9 114.0 115.5 
Implicitinrice deflator nsercsssrsesocecces-pesceeconspensctssanctas 108.5 | 108.6) 108.9] 109.3} 109.9] 1105} 109.6} 109.4/ 109.3) 109.1 109.4 | 109.6] 109.4 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........csesesseseeseeseeneeneeees 134.9 135.4 135.9 | 135.2 135.8 | 137.8] 139.9] 142.9 144.8 147.2 147.0 148.5 | 149.8 


Compensation per hour...... 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor costs 


129.3 | 132.2) 131.5] 132.0] 133.6] 135.0] 136.7] 1383] 140.5] 141.3] 1424] 1446 | 146.5 
107.9} 109.4] 108.0] 1075] 107.9] 1088] 110.3) 111.3) 112.0) 112.1 112.4 | 113.1 114.4 
95.9 97.7 96.8 97.6 98.4 97.9 97.7 96.8 97.0 96.0 96.9 97.4 97.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Private business = 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............:seeeceesesesenseeree 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0} 102.0) 105.9) 107.7 111.0) 112.4 
Output per unit of capital S@rviceS...........cccesseseeeeees 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8} 100.0} 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity........ccccsccesseserssseseeseeseseees 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4} 100.0} 101.2} 102.5; 103.4) 105.0) 103.9 
QUEDUBTE aii cre acccctecrncieecccncantaanucenetesetne aie tomeen<ceand 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0; 105.2; 110.5) 115.7} 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
Labor input...... : 6 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0} 103.5) 106.1 109.0; 110.1 109.5 
Capltalisemvices 5 cictesccencccercccceeiteexe * 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0} 100.0) 104.9} 111.3) 117.9) 124.5] 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. vs 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3] 100.0} 104.0} 107.1 111.9] 194.7) 115-7 
Capital per hour Of all PErSOMS.......scseceseeeeseeeeeeeaes 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5} 100.0) 101.9} 105.8) 109.7) 114.8) 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs..........cccceeeeeeeeeeneneeeee 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0) 102.0) 104.7; 107.1 110.3} 111.6 
Output per unit of capital Services.............cseeeeeeeseee 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0; 100.4; 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor productivity i 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 100.0} 101.0} 102.2} 102.9) 104.4) 103.3 
QURDURE cregesscautstcnssacresastesvevicsnocagecas cdsvateceneesantessranes 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 410:5| 415.7) ~420:2) 7 120: 
Inputs: 
LADOR. INPUts cacscancvssscxeanesescsocansavabvavenscovesssennddnevacsanused 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0; 103.6) 106.4) 109.5} 110.6) 110.1 
Gapitali SOrViCOS: cssccxcecsvecas cxcaswevesessesse Fe 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 111.7} 118.5} 125.4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2; 100.0} 104.1 108.1 112.4, 115.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all PersONS.......cccceeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeneed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6) 100.0) 101.9} 105.8) 109.7} 115.0} 121.3 
Manufacturing (1996 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs............ccseeeeneseeeeeeeeed 62.1 82.3 84.2 88.6 90.3 93.0 96.6; 100.0} 1042) 109.3) 1149} 119.5 - 


Output per unit of capital services... 97.4 97.5 93.6 96.0 97.0 99.7; 100.6; 100.0} 101.8; 101.9; 102.3) 101.1 - 


Multifactor productivity 81.2 93.1 92.2 93.8 94.8 97.4 99.2} 100.0 103.3} 105.4) 108.1 110.1 - 
QU PUL. err ccesscvesesvacctevectionsnghcvocesteustsastseseteessuncereed 64.4 83.2 81.6 65.5 88.3 93.0 96.9; 100.0 106.0 111.0} 115.7) 118.6 - 
Inputs: 

HOUrS Of all POLSONS i, sdcccrixesseserevecuseseacasvesusvnarveonasstvenis 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9) 100.4; 100.0; 101.8; 101.5) 100.7 99.3 - 

Capital services Fe 66.2 85.3 87.2 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 100.0 104.1 108.9) 113.1 117.3 - 

EN@IQy-.--cecconescssscass cer 86.3 93.2 93.4 93.3 96.7 99.9) 102.1 100.0 98.5) 105.0) 101.8) 104.6 - 

Nonenergy materials “4 63.6 78.3 79.2 84.6 87.1 90.0 93.0} 100.0) 102.0} 110.0) 114.9) 115.9 - 

Purchased buSINe€SS SEFVICES..........scccesessesesesenetsreeeees 67.3 84.8 84.4 91.7 94.1 96.2) 100.5} 100.0) 104.5) 103.1 104.4) 105.5 - 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Business | | 
Output per hour of all persons.............ccssesceseesceseeseesseeee 49.5 67.1 80.3 95.3 101.7 102.3 105.1 107.4 110.2 113.0 116.5 118.8 125.1 
m Compensation per NOUl......:.c.scccscssssesesesesseeeeessenees 13.9 23.5 54.1 90.7} 104.4) 106.5} 109.9} 113.2} 119.4) 124.8} 133.5) 138.6) 142.5 
Real compensation per hOur...............:cseeceeeseeeeeeeees 60.7 78.6 88.9 96.3 99.7 99.4 99.8} 100.7 104.8} 107.2 111.0 112.1 113.5 
BUIEIADON COSES iccusasescocsuccsessonscuesvsacacacacveertccevcces deseaee 28.0 35.1 67.3 95.2} 102.6) 104.1 104.6} 105.4/ 108.4) 110.4) 114.6) 116.7) 113.9 
UNitNONAbOH PAYMENTS... <ccccesessecccsececessescrsnsevesesecc| 24 31.7 61.7 94.0; 106.4; 109.4; 113.2} 117.0] 114.3} 113.7} 111.8) 114.3) 120.4 
Hm plicitiprice:Geflator: c..-2s.2--<--c-occenncecevectrccaseserenenss 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8) 104.0) 106.0) 107.7) 109.7) 110.6) 111.6) 113.5) 115.8) 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONs.........ceeseesseeeeeeeseneees 52.4 68.8 81.7 95.3} 101.8} 102.7} 105.3) 107.4) 110.2) 112.8) 116.1 118.3) 124.7 
Compensation per hour........ 14.5 23.7 54.3 90.5} 104.3) 106.5) 109.8} 113.0) 119.1 124.3} 133.0} 137.8] 141.7 
Real compensation per hour. 63.2 79.0 89.3 96.1 99.6 99.4 99.7; 100.5} 104.5; 106.8; 110.6) 111.4) 112.8 
RINNE ADOT COSES sate stecccrevec secteternecaresrsoseseausenese recceneosses 27.6 34.4 66.4 93.7; 106.9} 110.4) 113.4) 117.9} 115.5) .115.3) 113.3) 116.1 122.5 
Wnitinontabor payMentS: 2-227. .c:3..-c6ec0sctcsndecdececes -comose 24.5 31.3 60.6 93.6] 106.9} 110.4] 113.5) 118.0) 115.7) 115.5) 113.5} 116.4) 122.5 
HIDUCH DKICe: de flatorsiea. ccs. -csevtetee. <acqtecte divereexesake 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3) 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees... eseseeseetseeeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.5} 103.1 104.1 107.5} 108.4) 111.7) 114.7) 118.7) 121.1 128.1 
Compensation per hour............. 15.6 25.3 56.5 90.9} 104.2) 106.1 108.9} 110.3} 115.9} 121.0} 129.1 133.0] 137.7 
Real compensation per hour. 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.5 99.0 98.9 98.1 101.6} 104.0 107.3 107.6} 109.6 
Total unit costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9) 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 103.3} 104.9} 108.2} 110.9) 109.4 
Unit labor costs... a 35.9 69.6 95.2; 101.0) 101.9) 101.4) 101.8) 103.8) 105.5) 108.8) 109.9} 107.5 
Mit NOMAD ON COStS ccrssavecasscascacapsossscccrsesecrcscstentessstenzer 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 101.3) 102.2} 100.6; 100.9} 102.2} 103.4) 106.7) 113.7) 114.8 
RUE DE OlitSsescteedesreccwcsccatecctarson-ansrsswesvesseuntparsesnusatusedeaced 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 131.7) 139.0] 152.2} 156.9] 141.7} 131.5) 111.6 98.5} 107.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. a 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0] 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 112.3) 110.6; 108.0) 109.8) 112.9 
Hmplicitiorice: deflator.c..s:-+--e<ces 7-002 -ne-nocennc-c-een cece 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8; 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6} 107.2} 108.5) 109.8) 109.3 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersSONS..........c:ccceseeeeesseseseeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9} 105.0} 109.0} 112.8} 117.6) 123.3] 129.7) 134.9] 137.1 145.5 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8; 105.6] 107.9 109.4 119.5) > 117.4)" 12251 131.1 134.3 140.6 
Real compensation per hour. 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4} 101.0} 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9} 109.0} 108.6) 112.0 
Unit labor Costs... wl) eEHS 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.9 96.7 
Unit nonlabor payMent............cssccssesesecsesseneenscenenes 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8} 102.8} 106.9} 109.9} 110.0] 103.7] 104.9} 107.0 - = 
Implicit price detlator.c.-p-csscscsexcsrcecstercosass-sovnosses¥ene 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0) 102.0) 103.9} 104.8) 104.1 100.4) 100.7} 103.2 - - 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


1997=100] 
—inausry—SS~*di«000 ]t00 | 1002 | 1908] 1094] 1995 | 1996] 1097 | 1908 T1990 [2000 T2001 
21 IMINIIG x cevstene coon ueeh ates enti sarseataeee tees : : f : 2 : : 107.4 
211 Oil and gas extraction............... : i { k i MK H é 116.6 
212 Mining, except oil and gas............ ca i : a i : - : 109.0 
2121 Coal Mining...........-:22:0+ A 5 ! i A 7 4 114.4 
2122 Metall OresmniMinig) acncnsestenustecexevensateexavenene cn : : B ; 2 i E 131.8 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... B i 4 i : ° 5 a 99.4 
Utilities 
2211 Power generation and Supply............:ceseeeeeeeeees A ‘ is z 2 : - 4 106.4 
2212 Natural gas distribution..............:ccceeeeeeeeseeeeeees ‘ F F i i i , y 110.2 
Manufacturing 
3111 PEW TOO renevicnss sereseunersancnctncs-sxdeenr¥eadnecaxnays E E i : A x i 127.2 
3112 Grain and oilseed Milling..............:ceseceeeeeeeeeeees Z : : i 3 “ E 3 117.4 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products...........0.:::0ee 4 H i f ; } i Ee 109.8 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... : i i i i j 5 s 5 117.2 
3115 DANY PYOGUCIS Sie cc cvsuaccnsepncceneasnansnerscnrchencraxers A : . i ; R 5 £ : 96.3 
3116 Animal slaughtering and processing..........-....+ : i A i : 5 : 102.8 
3117 | Seafood product preparation and packaging.... : : : ; ; : i 147.3 
3118 Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing... ? ; y i 5 8 A ¥ 106.2 
3119 Other food products.............2::s:+0005 Bs H Hl 4 ! f i zl Hl 103.4 
3121 BOVElAGOS ec cueanncasannae va rcceetpagindeiisesiveslaitacaus : 5 : A > s 3 91.8 
3122 Tobacco and tobacco Products...........seeceeeeeeeeee z i ; | 4 N 5 5 100.0 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills...... 5 : i ; % i . 5 2 z 110.5 
3132 Fabric mills al g F 5 x : i 3 ? 109.1 
3133 Textile and fabric finishing mills. ea 4 H : A F s q F g : 109.7 
3141 Textile furnishings MillS............0tseccccsseessesseesens 4 A i i 4 a 106.9 
3149 | Other textile product Mills..............:eceeeeeeeeeeeeeee B : é : s . s R 105.0 
3151 Apparel knitting mills....... * : A x : - : d F 3 108.2 
3152) NiCut andiSew:apparelic.s.ccccqcravcerenvaasverserevewe ens x 4 R : E ¥ é 131.8 
3159 Accessories and other apparel...............:02:e0000 i is M § ‘ q x F 114.8 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... . 5 . 5 cl E . f 109.7 
3162 POOUWO RE: wastes ccevendactalianinsns<:azeascaigerevsenvakieu cs : 3 d i i ® . a 142.7 
3169 Other leather products................ as 4 i K . i E 3 E 114.1 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation.............::s0000ee+ i ‘ i : : i E - 109.0 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products............ a f 5 4 4 s ¥ a 104.8 
3219 Other WOOd' PKOGUCKS: se. cvtvss ceccaccn anes consusereavanes 4 i 4 i R 8 ql A 104.7 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills....................+ fe B i : A é z 117.2 
3222 Converted paper products.............. re i : s ‘ i 2 E 100.9 
3231 Printing and related support activities................ R : ¥ 5 5 i x i 105.7 
3241 Petroleum and coal products............00.cccceeeeeeees K 5 A . s “ J 112.2 
3251 Basicicheiniicals;sere-.-n-xsceiesoercad-<scereevewacostsen h i : i ‘ 5 & " 111.0 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers... mc : i K ‘ 3 a a 103.8 
3253 ‘| Agricultural chemicals................. er : " 4 s R E i s 91.1 
3254 | Pharmaceuticals and medicines..............:..000+4 ; ; : : : : : : 97.3 
3255 ‘| Paints, coatings, and adhesives.................2.....4 . { : i : ; : e i 102.1 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... é : : A ‘ ° i £ i 102.6 
3259 Other chemical products and preparations.. : ; 3 H x ; ‘ 111.3 
3261 Plastics ProductS............sscsscesseeseseees : F : x . : ; . : 113.1 
8262 | Rubber procucts.......csssssssscescecnssssesesessssssseres : 104.1 
3271 | Clay products and refractorieS........0ccsceeseee: ‘ : ) : ‘ 97.6 
3272 Glass And glaSS PrOUCtS............csssececcereesseeees A \ ‘ i Aj : 4 : s 105.2 
3273 | Cement and concrete products.............:scsseee ‘ : ‘ i . A : 97.1 | 
3274 Lime ANd GYPSUM PFOCUCS.........csesecesserrnseesses , . k A i : ‘ i 100.1 | 
3279 | Other nonmetallic mineral products 96.8 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production..... 106.7 | 
3312 | Steel products from purchased stee...............6.-. 97.0 | 
3313 Alumina and aluminum production...........0...c6664 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production..............:.600 se 
3315 FOUNCMES 5 szoaceucs presse datebue tetusesnenscescneaaieattcd e 
3321 Forging and stamping... a a 
3322 | Cutlery and hand tools.......ccscccccscsesesesssssesseens ae 
3323 Architectural and structural metals...............0000 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers pee 
BGZ6 ml Hardware: cn acecentercteecitacituyteecs — 
3326 Spring and wire products................6. al x i A the 
Machine shops and threaded products............... t i ; ; : ; es 
See note at end of table. : : a 
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Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 

Other fabricated metal products : - : : : A : i : : E 98.0 
Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery x 4 A fj 4 ' : r i 5 2 99.5 
Industrial machinery lu 5 K : h 4 5 : : : : 104.6 
Commercial and service industry machinery : : : i : : : ! : : 4 94.4 


HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment . } : H 5 : z : : : : 110.8 
Metalworking machinery : i : x : ; : i ; F 102.0 
Turbine and power transmission equipment 7 ; ; ; E ; : : : : - 130.1 
Other general purpose machinery i é i i fl : i A i i i 109.4 
Computer and peripheral equipment : E ; f , ; : ; f ; 237.0 


Communications equipment j : ; : t d : ; 5 ; F 155.2 
Audio and video equipment ; ; : : . ! : : : : - 126.3 
Semiconductors and electronic components : . ! : E : : ! : 7 231.6 
Electronic instruments i : : : i r : 4 2 116.0 
Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction H A 4 Hl : ; 4 A ; : a 98.6 


Electric lighting equipment : : ; : : E : 4 iS : 101. 105.4 
Household appliances i fi 5 : i 4 i “ “ 122.6 
Electrical equipment : : : ; : 3 ; : : : : 100.9 
Other electrical equipment and components i , ; : ; : : ! ; : 4 113.7 
Motor vehicles ; y ; ! ; : 4 ! A : : 108.9 


Motor vehicle bodies and trailers H E i 4 4 A i A H ; : 99.4 
Motor vehicle parts i 3 i i i z - ! 5 f i 114.7 
Aerospace products and parts 5 H x 2 F bs H A i : 4 114.8 
Railroad rolling stock : - : : : 4 ‘ : : 4 . 124.7 
Ship and boat building f i H : : i : f : ; ; 119.9 


Other transportation equipment : ; : : F : ; i A : ; 146.9 

Household and institutional furniture 3 4 , : . : fi 4 . M 106.1 

Office furniture and fixtures ! : : : ; : i h ; : : 97.1 

Other furniture-related products : ; : ! A . : K : ; : 105.3 

Medical equipment and supplies ; : , : : : 4 i . : : 119.0 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing k b i 5 : iy i : c F 110.9 
Wholesale trade 


Wholesale trade : I a 4 é : H B : fs 116.6 
Durable goods i E ; K ; ; : 4 A : : 119.7 
Motor vehicles and parts 7 i 5 r A i x i i i i 114.1 
Furniture and furnishings i z i : K f m K i 4 H 105.4 
Lumber and construction supplies x Ps i “ A 4 7 2 ‘ 108.6 


Commercial equipment : 5 ¥ : i f F i : i a 158.9 
Metals and minerals : ; i : . H { i ; i I 101.9 
Electric goods 4 t : : ; : d 4 A H . 148.1 
Hardware and plumbing 5 i i 4 i dl i i j 4 102.6 
Machinery and supplies : : : : : i ( i : ; 3 102.7 


Miscellaneous durable goods “ 5 ‘ A S F 4 i 4 H 5 116.1 
Nondurable goods i f H 4 4 H ML : i 7 i 106.9 
Paper and paper products S ‘ ri F 5 : 7 4 a i il 109.0 
Druggists' goods ; : - : : y : . : : . 101.2 
Apparel and piece goods A . i i < R I ul H h 102.4 


Grocery and related products i 7 " i i H M i 4 A H 109.4 
Farm product raw materials i K ; i : : : ; : : : 120.1 
Chemicals 5 : dl : Hi ; hs ! bs : : 93.7 
Petroleum : : é A i ; ; : A 108.4 
Alcoholic beverages i ; A : H ‘ ( B 4 E : 111.5 


Miscellaneous nondurable goods ‘ i x és A y 4 Hi 104.2 
Business to business electronic markets y S i ; 7 : ; , i H 7 168.9 
Wholesale trade agents and brokers fi : H ‘i y ‘ i tl 4 : , 114.2 
Retail trade 
Retail trade : i A : 5 | H : i H A 117.4 
Motor vehicle and parts dealers 2 i i 4 * Z i ; H ; 109.1 
Automobile dealers R i - 4 4 . 5 100. 4 i i 108.0 
Other motor vehicle dealers : : : 5 3 ; : : ; ; ; 112.4 
Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores ; } 4 : : I . : ; : : 109.3 


Furniture and home furnishings stores k i i : 5 ; K i 2 i i 116.5 
Furniture stores i i r f ' 4 : " : 119.2 
Home furnishings stores K i M4 i is } HK 3 4 H 113.5 
Electronics and appliance stores i is 7 A i " i i A R 202.7 
Building material and garden supply stores : ! i f : : i i F : b 1152 


See note at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
1997=100] 


[industry ———=——=d;«(1990[ 1991 | 1902 | 1999 | 1904 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1098 | 1999 | 2000 | 


4441 Building material and supplies dealers............... : fF i 5 A 3 115.2 
4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores H H 4 ; é 119.7 
445 Food and beverage Stores............s:sseseeseeeeeeseeee 2 é ; : 5 107.7 
4451 Grocery stores........... Hoh i H t A A H 107.5 
4452 Specialty fod Stores........:.ccescecccnscavsscessorersens : ; ; ; ; : : 110.8 
4453 Beer, wine and liquor Stores........-..ssscceeeeeeeenens ; A : : : : 110.4 
446 Health and personal Care Stores.........:cssseeeeeeees : 4 4 5 F i 112.4 
447 Gasoline stations sei i é i if A é i 110.0 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores............ 5 A 5 4 3 I 123.7 
4481 GlOtmiNGStOfeS.....s.sseee=-aecee soo-hs s-ueseetasencenme ses : ; ; P P i 125.3 
4482 Shoe stores 115.8 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores s i i = , H 124.1 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 5 5 3 4 : 2 i 124.4 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores } : H ji . . ; : 131.4 
4512 Book, periodical, and music Stores...........:..2000+ i : 3 “ A i ‘ 110.8 
452 General merchandise Stores...........c.secceseseeeeees i x H s a z 124.3 
4521 Department stores..........-sccceeeeeees ee : f é i : 4 ; F : 104.1 
4529 Other general merchandise stores... eee : : i 5 ? # 2 162.6 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers....... Bs H i i E z A 7 5 107.7 
4531 PI OTISTSicseses- seanseree wenth a tvtp en daaes sas cvncendeeheasnee ane ; ‘ x 5 : . 121.1 
4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... i : F i 3 - 136.1 
4533 Used merchandise stores.............. a } . : ; a P 103.6 
4539 Other miscellaneous store retailers.. is : : 4 . 2 : * 84.4 
454 Nonstore retailers..............ssccoscssesscoscenseee a : : # 3 y 4 £ 161.8 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses......... ci R J A i * 177.5 
4542 Vending machine operators...........ccesecseeeeeeenens i ; H F i . 115.0 
4543 Direct selling establishments i 4 H R x E $ 105.5 
Transportation and warehousing 
481 AMR Mt AUSDOMtAUON - ic secsscesaeces caeewandescacesssaceeares= H 3 E 5 s ‘ s 91.9 
A824 TEiitine-hauliran\OadS: tens. :s:cetoweets ons cedeestdeaesedsacs i E 5 M y . 123.1 
48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance... an A : i : i % 103.3 
491 U.S. Postal service 106.1 
Information 
5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers....... H ‘ a ‘i 4 107.6 
5112 Software: PUbNSHOMSzc.ctscveeaexevavisssinevanendecsnersssi| . x is 5 i § i m 109.4 
51213 Motion picture and video exhibition.................0 i R . E 104.6 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting ae 98.2 
5152 Cable and other subscription programming....... 4 E i ‘ E s 91.7 
5171 | Wired telecommunications carriers.................0.4 124.3 
5172 | Wireless telecommunications carriers................ i ; : : d 171.6 
Finance and insurance 
62211) | | Commercial banklng/.s0.:.0c-snsven a0 ancesdswsveveanceeess F F ‘ X a : k : 102.3 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
532111 | Passenger car rental............:0rreees 113.4 
53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing 102.9 
Professional, scientific, and technical 
services 
AGVErUSING AQENCIOS. aio cciniascrcsctassecewscessavens 118.1 
54181 Accomodation and food services 
Traveler ACCOMMOMALIONS..........0.sssersecrennesnsees 103.2 
7211 ‘| Food services and drinking places................0068 104.9 
722 Full-service restaurants..........0000006 101.1 
7221 Limited-service eating places... 109.2 
7222 Special food Services..........:ssseseeeeees ile 108.4 | 
7223 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages................. 98.1 | 
7224 
Other services 
(except public administration) 
8111 Automotive repair and maintenance.................. 109.3 
81211 | Hair, nail and skin care ServiceS...........20.cc0s00e 107.9 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services.................. 93.7 
8123 Drycleaning and laundry services.... 120.7 
Photofinishing 11 3.6 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 
industry are not comparable to the SiC-based data. . 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Country 2001 | 2002 l iI mT IV 1 iN TT IV 
It | | 
United States. 48 5.8 4.2 45 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 Sar 5.9 
Canadad.cscs.ss 6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7.1 6.9 7.0 6.9 
Australia............. wA 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 
Japan .... 61 5.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 SS 5.4 55 55 
Franca 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
Germany’! 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
Italy” Cp. 5 eee ne 9.6 9.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.1 9.1 9.0 
Sweden! heh Nes 5.0 5.2 5A 5.0 5.0 Sil 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.4 
United Kinadom' Sal 52 5.1 5.0 5st 52 53} Re Se. Bat 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, and 


the United Kingdom. 


¢ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 
http://www.bis.gov/fis/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 | 1994 es 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian labor force | 
United StateScecscecccccssssscscsssseesusesssssesstsersessssnvecsssseeee] 128.105] 129.200] 131.056} 132.304] 133.943] 136.297} 137.673} 139.368] 142.583 143.734) 144.863 
= 14.177 14,308 14.400 14.517 14.669 14.958 15.237 15.536 15.789 16.027 16.475 
8.557 8.613 8.771 8.995 9.115 9.204 9.339 9.466 9.678 9.817 9.964 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 66,240 
24.440 24.480 24.670 24.750 25.000 25.130 25.440 25.800 26.050 26.340 - 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 39,780 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 23,750 
6.920 7.020 7.150 7.200 7.390 7.530 7.610 7.830 8.130 8.290 - 
4,520 4,443 4.418 4.460 4.459 4.418 4.402 4.430 4.489 4.530 4,542 
28,410 28,050 27,990 28,040 28,140 28,270 28,380 28,610 28,780 28,870 - 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
Australia... .4 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 
UEDA ssazccvevesessasc-weteaccervtaceeet ccen sats eanetave = heaeenanrad et 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
FRANCO stata secscoseestctnca acruae dais tevewenverectescsuuseonssbaspeteiceadsrs | 55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55:5 55.9 56.3 56.5 56.8 = 
Germany.. a 58.2 Of.7 57.4 57.1 57:1 §7.3 Sir 57.6 57.4 57 - 
WRAL coscercedunvensnanutes puna vauveusUseasunaepueiertuh es asaccousckesuoxsseui uy 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 48.3 48.6 
57.5 58.0 58.6 58.7 60.0 60.8 61.0 62.4 64.4 65.4 - 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 63.6 
63.1 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.7 62.8 62.7 = 
UNROD! StatOS oss cacccsssesecavasacecxessesesaceescrscesrevarscvussveccavestved 118.492 | 120.259} 123.060 | 124.900} 126.708} 129.558| 131.463) 133.488 | 136.891 | 136.933] 136.485 
Canada.... 12.672 12.770 13.027 13.271 13.380 13.705 14.068 14.456 14.827 14.997 15.325 
Australia... 7.660 7.699 7.942 8.256 8.364 8.444 8.618 8.808 9.068 9.157 9.334 
Japan... 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 
France.. 22.000 21.710 21.750 21.950 22.040 22.170 22.580 23.070 23.670 24.100 - 
Germany.. pt cacteesans 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 36,590 - 
VRAIY escorccesesyccunsan te cusshessec ese ctuic nase detvnrnccateaueancccenseacecoaeecs 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 
Netherlands icciceccrcecsctavcnscsctsvacreenceeepect icvecssecearicovasavers 6.550 6.570 6.660 6.730 6.950 7.160 7.310 7.580 7.900 8.090 - 
SWEGOM ssaseccss laces ccexeuccctdescccsceser cotta cccagdeueestvagendostrdens seal 4,265 4,028 3.992 4,056 4.019 3.973 4.034 4.117 4.229 4.303 4.308 
UM Kingdoms ossce: esse nstec tec chechaueen seven esse Seeeespenetent 25,530 25,120 25,320 25,600 25,850 26,290 26,600 26,890 27,200| 27,400 - 
Employment-population ratio” 
WINKED! State xz scscc snvsvovsevevavsceisesevtsreraccussvossvsucapsaseseseod 61.5 (CHEVY 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Canada... 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 $9.3 59.0 59.3 §9.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 
50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 51.4 51.9 - 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 $2.6 §2.7 52.6 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 44.4 
54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 56.4 57.8 58.6 60.4 62.6 63.9 ~ 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.3 
56.7 56.0 56.4 56.9 57.3 58.1 58.6 59.0 59.4 59.5 - 
9.613 8.940 7,996 7.404 7.236 6.739 6.210 5.880 5.692 6.801 8.378 
1,505 1,539 1.373 1,246 1,289 1.252 1.169 1,080 962 1.031 1.150 
897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 629 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 
2.430 2.770 2.920 2.800 2.970 2.960 2.870 2.730 2.380 2.240 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 3,190 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 
370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 220 200 - 
255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 227 234 
2,880 2,930 2,670 2,440 2,290 1,980 1,780 1,720 1,580 1,470 - 
receereMreerrc mm (roT tert x 7.6 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 
Canada.... « 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 Las 7.0 6.1 6.4 7.0 
Australia... 4 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 eli 7.0 6.3 6.7 6.3 
2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 48 5.1 5.4 
‘ 9.9 11.3 11.8 11.8 11.9 11.8 11.3 10.6 9.1 8.5 8.8 
Germany.. Fs 6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 8.4 
Italy....... 6 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 bis 4 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 9.1 
Netherlands. aa 5.3 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.0 4.9 3.9 3.2 at 2.4 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 

on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 
Dash indicates data are not available. 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


ee ,.kKkKk—wTwouneee 
| 1960 | 1970 | 1980 


tem and country 


Output per hour 
United States... 
Canada.... 
Japan... 
Belgium.... 
Denmark...... 
France..... 


Output 
United States..... 
Canada... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark.. 
France.. 


RROD SACS so. cosesi vot avecssseciencvinesnsaronncndneeeeneiay 


Canada.... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark. 


Compensation per hour 


United! State sir. sccs<ctsyuccsavsuseradyncantonnvtvarsspusisivenss 
Canada.... 


Denmark.. 
France..... 
Germany. 
Italy... 
PUGEE ROMANS sis aaen can crane tcacares nesinastsbvsonknapstiencxenson 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
ESO RUNNIN Ss enscctrcsz nape icose sabre tnansacehusrcainied 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 


LU Te ire Alt af0ra fo) eepeoreceer teeeece ecee Dae meer Tere 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


Denmark... ere 
EL MURS Feecesh? ccerebare cr cron renetta bby oaerboecee mer etheeces Darerce 


37.8 
13.8 
18.0 
29.9 
22.0 


58.9 


1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3} 113.8} 117.0} 121.3} 126.5} 135.3} 142.9) 145.6 
72.9 93.4 95.3) 105.8) 110.8) 112.4) 109.7) 113.5) 113.1 116.0) 118.4) 116.1 
63.2 94.4 99.0) 101.7) 103.3; 111.0} 116.1 121.0) 121.2) 126.9) 134.1 128.1 
65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4; 113.2} 117.0} 127.0} 129.2} 129.5} 133.4) 134.1 
90.4 99.1 99.4; 100.8 = - - - - - - - 
66.8 93.8 97.0) 100.6) 108.2) 113.9) 114.6) 121.9} 127.7} 132.7} 142.5) 146.3 
77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8} 109.5} 112.2] 113.9) 119.4) 120.3) 120.4) 127.9] 128.2 
74.2 95.8 95.9) 101.4) 104.9} 108.0} 108.1 109.9) 110.0) 109.9) 113.0) 115.0 
68.8 98.5 99.6} 101.6} 113.2] 1182] 120.2} 122.3] 125.0) 128.5) 133.8 = 
775 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7; 102.5} 102.0 99.9] 103.6] 104.5; 105.3 
73.1 94.6 95.5) 107.3) 119.4) 121.9] 124.5) 132.3) 139.5} 149.7} 158.0] 160.4 
54.3 89.2 93.8) 103.9) 107.1 104.9} 103.8} 105.2} 107.0} 111.6] 118.0} 119.8 
75.8} 101.6 98.3) 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.9] 133.1 141.2) 147.0} 141.3 
83.6} 106.0 99.0} 105.9) 114.1 119.6} 119.6} 127.7} 132.8] 141.0] 148.8} 143.9 
60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5) 100.2); 101.9) 107.6 99.1 
78.2| 101.0] 100.7 97.0) 101.4) 104.2} 106.6) 113.8} 116.4) 118.0} 122.2) 121.7 
91.4} 102.8; 101.5 95.6] 105.6) 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 115.1 122.9} 126.7 
88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3} 104.9; 104.6) 109.7} 115.0} 118.7} 124.1 126.3 
85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4 107.2} 105.4) 108.8) 110.7; 110.5} 113.9] 114.6 
76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4; 104.6) 108.1 108.7) 111.5] 114.8) 118.1 123.7 - 
104.4) 100.9 99.0} 101.7) 104.6) 107.3} 110.3} 114.2) 113.7] 113.6) 110.2} 108.9 
90.7} 110.1 104.1 101.9) 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0} 147.6) 157.8) 168.7} 167.4 
87.2| 105.4) 100.0} 101.4) 106.1 107.8} 108.5} 109.9; 110.8) 111.1 113.3} 110.7 
107.5} 104.8; 100.4 101.4; 103.6} 104.0 103.6} 105.4; 105.2) 104.4) 102.8 97.1 
114.6) 113.5} 103.9) 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.0) 112.4) 117.5) 121.5) 125.6) 123.9 
95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
119.7) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
101.1 103.7} 102.1 94.8 - = = = - - - = 
132.9} 105.6] 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
113.8} 103.7} 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6} 100.5) 100.7 99.7 
111.7) 101.4) 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
134.7} 103.4; 100.8) 102.1 105.0} 106.6) 107.6) 112.0) 113.7} 109.6} 105.4) 103.4 
124.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3) 104.3) 105.8) 105.4) 106.8) 104.3 
160.5) 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7} 104.5) 104.5} 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6} 107.9} 109.4) 111.5} 117.4) 122.1 131.1 133.1 
476 88.3 95.0} 102.0) 103.7; 106.0} 107.0} 109.3} 110.5} 112.3) 113.9] 117.8 
58.5 90.5 96.4 102.8} 104.9) 108.3} 109.2) 112.9) 115.8) 115.2) 114.5} 115.0 
52.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2) 110.9) 114.9) 116.6) 1183) 121.1 125.9 
49.6 92.7 95.9} 104.6 = - - - = - = - 
40.9 90.9 96.4; 102.6} 106.0} 110.0} 112.1 112.0} 112.6] 116.3} 120.8} 126.6 
53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.7} 117.5} 122.3] 124.7) 126.5} 129.3) 133.5] 137.7 
30.4 87.6 94.2} 105.7} 106.8) 111.3) 119.0] 123.0) 122.2) 124.6) 127.8} 132.6 
64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8; 108.2; 110.7; 113.0} 115.8) 120.6) 124.0) 131.0 - 
39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4); 109.2; 113.6] 118.7) 125.7} 133.0] 140.0} 147.6 
37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4; 100.0} 106.5) 114.4) 119.4) 124.4) 129.3} 131.8} 137.2 
32.1 82.9 93.8; 104.6) 106.7} 107.9} 109.5} 113.9} 120.5) 129.6] 135.2} 140.4 
78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
92.5 95.9 97.4; 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7} 102.9; 105.4; 101.8) 101.7 
61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5) 102.0) 104.7; 107.4) 104.4; 105.2| 107.4; 104.4) 106.6 
41.0 91.5 98.2} 104.3) 101.9} 103.0) 110.0) 111.9) 111.1 113.4) 113.1 115.4 
93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
50.3 94.6 99.2} 101.9} 104.8; 1084) 110.8; 116.4) 125.7} 128.4); 134.0] 140.1 
51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 
59.0 92.9} 100.1 100.8 99.7} 102.9) 105.5) 108.2) 112.7) 116.2) 1145) 117.2 
78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
51.8 83.8 91.7; 115.4) 125.9} 131.7) 109.6 97.7 92.4) 101.2} 100.4 93.6 
88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 66.8 67.0 
58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4) 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4] 103.5] 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
2 wa 
pe ML Bola 03 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 19944] 19954] 1996 4 *| 1997 ‘| 1998 *| 1999 */ 2000 *| 2001 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR” é 
Total! CASES ta cteeccressrseccersteestacotssesasasiawsiyaeptemnersonsteanteecnieeeeay 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 ra 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4] 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 
OStWOrKGAVS.vensseevesncncanstetecacpanshsncerersoseewees 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - = = 
5 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Total cases ie berercaaestunetsektrai vont as teenie cuatanneavecaca sree cess ie caress 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 Tea 
Lost workday cases 57 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 43 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
LOSE WOTKGAY S scr cos cre aes ranseansvecussinenntexcndacGantiendeenndatomunniant a 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - - - 
MOLANCASOS -raeaureteceecisnecra tees etenC ary comenctaceces MratyrsciorscMeness ont 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 47 
OSU WOTKCAY CASCSz crcccrsescteve wusrascvevsccrererseuronasctencstscencsescccetNegene 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 2.7 3.0 
List WAST SS oes vis cece castors cen sine hisnaeoanvenssaaencnncicanriitutnaressetvsaai’ 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - - - - - - 
Construction 
TOtal CASOS \sccaretecczanavectactaetthte oe ncessovsos sdaewecwosvesaussteinenveronefenn 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases: 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 45 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdayS...........+ 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - = = <4 ae = = 
General building coowactors 
Total CASS .....eeeeeeeeee 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 31 5.1 44 4.0 37 3.9 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdays... Aree 137.3} 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - ia pe a = a 
Heaw construction, except buildina: 
TOtal CASES cj: fc. sstevnvatedersicss axvs ne sncewoas aweudavvensvscsreuiapeveasveds 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5:1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 3.7 
Lost workdayS...........000+ 147.1] 144.6} 160.1} 165.8 - - = = = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total Cases «00.0... 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 114 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cases... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 441 4.4 4.3 
Lost workdays..... 144.9} 153.1] 151.3} 168.3 = = = = — = ~ = 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 13.1 13.2 1257; 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 48 47 46 45 
Lost workdaYS...........2.005+ 113.0} 120.7; 121.5) 124.6 - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
MORN CDOS Me sesiass vecsh cin cnctsdeasnadenevavinstuisessverte tt wex 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases... 6.0 6.0 5:7, 5.5 5.4 aT 5.6 5.1 $1 5.0 48 - 
Lost workdays 116.5} 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total Cases ........0000 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15:7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 
Lost workday cases , 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 Zz 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
LOSE WOSKOAYS :c.2cdesus <dtanbuescencssncnessnnvenscysduedcsveroney avecserecccnereueerel| 177.5} 172.5} 172.0} 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 
Lost workday cases i 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 
Lost workdayS............00665 envi aus VS ig da adieu naive DRS - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - - - 
Stone. clay. and alass products: 
Total cases 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday cases 7.4 7.3 6.8 641 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 5.5 
Lost workdays. 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - =i = = 
Primary metal industries: 
MOLI CASSS  crsysrcacnrarscsuncunteatnsacadaia dary verikseriassvcsetisanfenvexaraaed 18.7 19.0 TF 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases. 8.1 8.1 7.4 71 73 7.2 7.2 6.8 2 7.0 6.3 6.3 
Lost workdays 168.3) 180.2) 169.1 W55 - - - - =- = = = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases 7.9 7.9 Tt 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 
LOBE WETKORY 8 ic225.015:aeveccvantvoncbntserssrineesatvanacsuidseattdeicstadinsiieare 147.6} 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 - - - - = = =e = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TiOLAl CAGOG iracazaccdstcasavesvassacss std vencesen conetevrens wixasvaNUs iss cates 12.1 12.0 11.2 W441 W141 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 
LOSE WOrKGAYSiitiscscarseetasres 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - “= = = a 
Electronic and sill slsinns nine eauioment: 
Total cases vata ST TTT Ore | 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5:7 S77, 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Lost workdays............ 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = = 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases ......... 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13:7) 13.7 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 re eet 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workdays... ia 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - = agi pa 
Instruments oe — neaeenia! 
Total cases . dio dda taaacesdeedeVevaeVeva GuKeizesL RON 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 §.1 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday CASS ssi vastteanasiccstusbateasuasinbi caveossabsasetvavtecencivenerens 2.5 2.7 2 aT 2.5 a7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 
LOSE WORKGEY 8c ois fa esis o5 x0 tevesseasnats sdncavcnaasmouaeccrcianennnniettaansanksthdey 4 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - = = = 
Miscellaneous Fee fufacgrine Leb aint 
Total cases . a saruaaticenasyyuerihvnquanavied 11.1 11.3 nh} 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 ee ! 
Lost workday | COSOS vssecenssiscsascsccstsscavevssresvssees 5.1 51 5:1 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 P 
COSt WOPKAA YG ratesirer cee oesvacesesncverwsuceddasrtnntn nh arsusgahoanenne wei | 97.6} 113.4 104.0} 108.2 - - - - = S = ae = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
1989'| 1990 | 1901 | 1992 | 1993] 1994] 1995 *| 1996] 1997*| 1998* | 1996*| 2000‘ | 2001 * 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............ 


Food and kindred products: 
Total cases ...... 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


11.6 A 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 7.8 6.8 
5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 


Tobacco Spe 


Total cases .. spats 8.7 Call 6.4 6.0 5.8 53 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 6.7 

Lost workday | cases. 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27, 3.4 2.2 3.1 4.2 

Lost workdays...... 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - = = - = = = 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 5.2 


Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4] 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.7 

Lost workdays 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - = oe = a S C = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases ..... 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 


Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.44 2.6 28 3.0 2.4 

Lost workdays........ 80.5 92.1 99.9) 104.6 - - - - = a ~ - zs 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases ...........000 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7A 7.0 6.5 6.0 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays..... 132.9} 124.8) 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - - - 
Printina and Sindee 

Total cases . Saar tienieeenoay Cae bta xa co ERAT ied cuss s eTASaN OTE eR eCeseha 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5:7 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.6 

Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.41 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 

Lost workdays. 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 S27) 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 44 4.2 4.0 


Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 28 yd 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.1 

Lost workdayS............ 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 6.2 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 

Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 24 2.5 Paes 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 

ROSE WOU RGIRY Screen cone ser cseeassctaorsssnsossnesnccccveresesszereuaescenxomneversexd 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - = - - - - - - - 
Rubber and ES eceehgtia Beaten scat 

Total cases . re pap cus Cenecucenneneceaes) 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 lire 10.1 10.7 8.7 


Lost workday ¢ cases. 


Lost workdays 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays.... 


are and public utilities 
Total cases ..... i Buy Suqus wave gueeatsavayunsoateit 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Wholesale and retail trade 
MOLE CASES sivcceccrce cascsst season seenesioe op cates tus une ncolssbevsdaviooms 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.4 7.9 1633 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 
asl camer a. Wal 7.4 Te 7.6 7.8 Tell 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.3 
Lost workday cases. 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.8 
Lost workdays. 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - - 
a rauioases corte ence 8.1 8.1 Teli 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.4 


WOSEWORKOAY Sc riceccatenvercsngturnsdinurcecenssesvermtuyseeseesersransastevexcqashany 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - = cS = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate j 


Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases... ui 9 11 11 iPr 1.2 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 yf 
Lost WOrkKdaYS.....000cccceceeereeeee 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - - = = = 


Total cases aoe H i i iy k ! : ! i : 4 
Lost workday cases. ay 9 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 28 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.2 


Lost workdays. 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class-  N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

1 ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the Gelondat year; and 

for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 

) Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost AEAY estimates will te be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions oh the pee as of maya away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal ffm work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ | 1997-2001 = 2001? 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
iNiOtallevecaqeescccs cxsossexexcucverasccnssverescetasateentarehativensiaasetnieicizcecty 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway iINGIGO Ii. gee cc is cccccarcsnschtsnncteronavsacncerersoe 1,421 1,409 1,372 2 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipMent.............:eee 697 727 635 11 
MOVING iN SAME GIFECTION..........ccerrecesrenseetsesrssetccsessesseneseenesed 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection. ..........ssccsecssesenssscsaeecscsscsssssoracosssseeeses 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipMeNt...........-sereeeeeeed 300 297 326 6 
Noncollision inCident.........sscesessereessesteresreees 369 339 373 Vi 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COllision............s.00+ 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... eceeree nea ytaesegesennvey 368 326 322 6 
Overturned.. 202 158 164 3 
PCV OMereu eatery ctenonceeentewni be siadtesarntsuvscoascseneerscenncescoesrtayeninanl 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle... 382 383 356 6 
Water Venicle ecrcccctexcccicensecrecevwsscsecrnrsacuntanmaddcanivsedaQimessteersrensaed 99 90 71 1 
Rail vehicle..............c0.00 68 62 64 1 
Assaults and Violent acts............csccscscceccesssscersnrsssencerseesessersennecate 964 908 840 15 
THOMH CHAS reannereacchemna een em carer ccunueneicuacensnencerrneercecteatgsaacsventaa saunas 709 643 609 11 
567 509 469 8 
64 58 58 1 
78 76 82 1 
221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent.............cseseesseseereseeneneeee 995 962 873 16 
SURICKIDYEOD OG terarasccnasesneentsanis ian atereasntansarntenncenevnvtennestaceverarente 562 553 506 9 
Stuck yi falling ObjOCtisa.c.sscscenssrtcseeecueeesctsnevacaceswuesenosceaviapbeds 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object... eS a 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or fobjecte cco 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... Copeepeceeeccononcce 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing patents cate yi Oe 126 122 116 2 
AN occa cece ti ccenatence oc atewansvacesscavesesdceden occatussecstesvaeuscsetrertacavanescemarsse 737 810 714 13 
Fall to lower level... 654 700 634 11 
Fall from ladder... 111 123 126 2 
Fall from roof.......... 155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging 91 91 87 2 
Fall on same level.. 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............++, 529 499 538 10 
Contact with Clectric CUFTONE. .2.....-sesecessnncccarncesederacessssostvessopsoseas 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. nay BecoapSrnctrs 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... Samer cascnos 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation of substances... 52 49 49 1 
Oxygen deficiency’........ a 89 83 90 2 
DOWNING SUBIIGT SION rere var carcastontcssasscosetsveronstarsnetarnrsnartadvaresnt] 71 59 60 1 
EATOG NIG OX DIO GION Garena mars one aeserunssoxnsuprenssssertpexcnlusherexcscsesasnee 197 188 165 3 
Offiaravanis or exnosuras sacs curcncsicnsccustieutuarcomnndecas! 21 24 13 - 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 
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Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


terrorist attacks. 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: 


Totals for 


major categories may include sub- 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 
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Internet address 


E-mail 


blsdata_staff@ bls.gov 


National http://www.bls.gov/ces/ cesinfo@bls.gov 
State and local http://www.bls.gov/sae/ data_sa@bls.gov 
Labor force statistics: 
National http://www.bls.gov/cps/ cpsinfo@ bls.gov 
Local http://www.bls.gov/lau/ lausinfo@bls.gov 
UlL-covered employment, wages http://www.bls.gov/cew/ cewinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational employment http://www.bls.gov/oes/ oesinfo@bls.gov 
Mass layoffs http://www.bls.gov/lau/ mlsinfo@bls.gov 
Longitudinal data http://www.bls.gov/nls/ nls_info@bls.gov 
| Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ cpi_info@bls.gov 
Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ ppi-info@bls.gov 
Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@ bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.gov/1if/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@ bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/rol/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Seri Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
eries 
date covered date covered date covered number 
OOOO ————— a a eae 
Productivity and costs September 4 2nd quarter November 6 3rd quarter 2; 438-46 
Employment situation September5 August October 3 September November7 October 1; 4-24 
U.S. Import and Export 
Bike Widaxee September 11 August October 9 September November 13 October 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes September 12 August October 10 September November 14 October 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes September 16 August October 16 September November 18 October 2; 32-34 
i a 
Real earnings September 16 August October 16 September November 18 October 14-16, 24 
rr 
Employment Cost Indexes October 30 3rd quarter 1-3; 25-28 


